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FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE TREASURY 

| CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 

CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER 


OF THE GARTER. 


\ 


My Lond, 


RESUMING on the friendſhip with which 
P your Lordſhip honoured me in the earlier 
of our lives, the remembrance of which I ſhall. ever 
retain with the moſt lively and real ſentiments of gra- 
titude, under the ſanction of your name, I beg leave 
to introduce to the world the following Letters. 


I hope your Lordſhip's approbation of a work, 
written by the late EARL of CHESTERFIELD, on ſo 
important a ſubje& as Education, will not fail to ſe- 
cure that of the Public: and I ſhall then feel myſelf 

happy in the aſſured merit of uſhering into the world 
ſo uſeful a performance. 


The uſual ſtyle of Dedications would, I am con- 
fident, be unpleaſing to your Lordſhip z and I there- 
fore decline 1t. Merit ſo conſpicuous as your's re- 

quires no panegyric. My only view in ö | 
. a 2 this 


iv DEDICATION. 


this work to your Lordſhip, is, that! it may be a laſt- 
ing memorial, how much, and how really the cha- 
racter of the Great Miniſter, united to that of the 
Virtuous Man, is reſpected by the diſintereſted and 


e and * none more chan, 


My Lonp, 
. Your. Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
Golden Squar 211 m ſt humble Servant 
— And moſt humble Servant, 
1774. | | | 


 ..__  EUGENIA STANHOPE. 
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II E ch of the late Earl. of, Cheſterfield is 
ſo. recent, his F amily, his Character, and his 

Talents ſo well known, that it would be unnece 

to attempt any account of his Lordſhip's life. Bur, 

as theſe Letters will probably deſcend to poſterity, it 

. may notbe improper to explain the general ſcope of 


them and the reaſon that induced him to write on the | 


ſubjeCt of Education. 


It is well known, that the late Earl of Cheſterfield 
had a natural Son, whom he loved with the moſt un- 


bounded affection, and whoſe Education was, for 
many years, the chief engagement of his life, After 


furniſhing him with the moſt valuable treaſures of an- 


cient and modern Learning, to thoſe acquiſitions he 


was deſirous of adding that knowledge of Men, and | f 


Things, which he himſelf had acquired by long and 
oo experience, With this view were written the 
following Letters; which, the Reader will obſerve, 

begin with thoſe dawnings of inſtruction adapted to 
the capacity of a Boy, and riſing gradually by pre- 


cepts and monitions, calculated to direct and guard 
the age of incautious Youth, finiſh with the —— a 


and knowledge requiſite to form the Man, ambitious 


to ſhine as an accompliſhed Courtier, an Orator in 


the Senate, or a Miniſter at foreign Courts. 
In Order to affect theſe purpoſes, his Lordſhip, 


ever anxious to fix in his ſon, a ſcrupulous adherence . 


to the ſtricteſt Morality, appears to have thought it 


the firſt, and moſt indiſpenſable object to lay, in 


the earlieſt period of lite, a firm foundation in good 


Principles and ſound Religion. His next point was, 


ro 


i ADVERTISEMENT. 


to give him a perfect knowledge of the dead Lan- 
guages, and all the different branches of ſolid Learn- 
ing, by the ſtudy of the beſt ancient Authors; and 
alſo ſuch a general idea of the Sciences, as it is a diſ- 


grace to a gentleman, not to poſſeſs. The article of 


inſtruction with which he includes his Syſtem of Edu- 
cation, and which he more particularly enforces 
throughout the whole Work, is the ſtudy of that 
uſeful and extenſive Science, the Knowledge of Man- 
kind: in the courſe of which, appears the niceſt in- 
veſtigation of the Human Heart, and the ſprings of 
Human Actions. From hence we find him induced 


to lay ſo great a ſtreſs on what are generally called 


Accompliſhments, as moſt indiſpenſably requiſite to 
finiſh'the amiable and brilliant part of a compleat 
character. On. | 
It would be unneceſſary to expatiate on the me- 
rits of ſuch a Work, executed by ſo great a Maſter. 
They cannot but be obvious to every perſon of ſenſe; 
the more, as nothing of this fort has (I believe) ever 


been produced in the Engliſh language. The can- 


dour of the Public, to which theſe Letters appeal, 
will determine the amuſement and inſtruction they 
afford. I flatter myſelf, they will be read with ge- 
neral ſatisfaction; as the principal, and by far the 


greater part of them, were written when the late Earl 


of Cheſterfield was 1n the full vigour of his mind, and 
poſſeſſed all thoſe qualifications for which he was ſo 
juſtly admired in England, revered in Ireland, and 
eſteemed. wherever known. 

| Celebrated all over Europe for his ſuperior Talents 
as an Epiſtolary writer, for the brilliancy of his Wit, 
and the ſolidity of his extenſive Knowledge, will it 
be thought too preſumptuous to aſſert, that he ex- 


erted all thoſe faculties to their utmoſt, upon his fa- 


Education? And that, in order 


vourite ſubject 


to form the Mind of a darling Son, he even exhauſt- 


ed thoſe powers which he was ſo univerſally allowed 
to poſſeſs. | | Ig | 
8 do 


ADVERTISEMENT. vn 


I do not doubt but thoſe who were much connect- 
ed with the Author, during chat ſeries of years in 
which he wrote the following Letters, will be ready 
to vouch the truth of the above aſſertion. What 1 
can, and do aſcertain is, the Authenticity of this Pub- 


lication; which compriſes not a inge, ines chat i Is 


not the late Earl of Cheſterſield's. 

Some, perhaps, may be of opinion, that the firſt 
letters in this collection, intended for the inſtruction 
of a child, then under ſeven years of age, were too 
trifling to merit publication. They are, however, 
inſerted by the advice of ſeveral gentlemen. of learn- 
ing, and real judgment; who conſidered the whole 
as abſolutely neceſſary, to form a compleat ſyſtem of 


education, And, indeed, the Reader will find his 


Lordſhip repeatedly telling his Son, that his affection 
for him makes him look upon no inſtruftion, which 


may be of ſervice to him, as too trifling or too low; 


], therefore, did not think myſelf authoriſed to ſup, 
preſs what, to ſo experienced a man, appeared requi: 
ſite to the completion of his undertaking. And, 
upon this point, I may appeal more particularly to 
thoſe, who, being fathers themſelves, know how to 
value inſtructions, of which their tenderneſs and 
anxiety for their children, will undoubtedly make 
them feel the neceſſity. The inſtructions k attered 
ee thoſe Letters, are happily calculated, 


To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 


To ne and enlighten the infant mind, upon its firſt 


opening, and prepare it to receive the early impreſſi- 
ons of learning, and of morality. Of theſe, many 
tire letters, and ſome parts of others, are loſt 4 w 

conſidering the tender years of Mr. Stanhope, at rv 


time, cannot be a matter of ſurprize, but will always 
be one of regret. Wherever a complete ſenſe could 


be made out, I have ventured to give the fragments. 
To each of the French letters, throughout the 
work, an Engliſh tranſlation is annexed : in which I 
have endeavoured to adhere, as much as poſſible, - 

| the 
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vii ADVERTISME Nr. 
the ſenſe of the original: I wiſh the attempt may 


have proved ſucceſsful. 


As to thoſe Repetitions, which ſometimes occur, 
that many may eſteem Inaccuracies, and think they 
had beer! better retrenched : they are ſo varied, and 
their ſignificancy throwy into ſuch, and ſo many dif- 
ferent lights, that they could not de altered without 
murilating the work. In the courſe of which, the 
Reader will alſo obſerve his Lordſhip often expreſsly 
declaring, that ſuch repetitions are purpoſely intend- 
ed, to inculeate his inſtructions more forcibly: So 
good a reaſon urged by the author for'uling them, 
made me think it ap; enero not te deviate 
from the original. 

The letters written from the time that Mi. Sunk 
hope was employed as one of his Majeſty's Miniſters 
abroad, although not relative to Education, yet as 


they continue the ſeries of Lord Cheſterfield's Letters 


to his Son; and diſcover his ſentiments on various in- 


tereſting ſubjefts, of public as well as private e6ncern, 


it is preſumed they cannot fail of being acceptable to 
the Public. To theſe are added ſome few detithed 
— which the Reader will find at the end of the 
econd volume. The originals of thoſe, as well as of 


all the Letters, are in my poſſeſſion, in the late Earl 


of Cheſterfield's hand-writing, and ſealed with his 
own ſeal. 

I begleave to add, that if the following work proves 
of as much utility to the Youth of theſe Kingdoms, as 


the Letters were to the perſon for whoſe immediate 


8 they were written, my utmoſt wiſhes will 
ratified; and I ſhall eſteem myſelf happy in re- 

2 ,. that, though a Woman, I have ha the moſt 

— of Pl Tarfaftion,——that of being of ſome uſe 

to my Country. 
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N me dit, Monkoar que vous vous diſ- 
poſez A voiager, et que vous debutez par la 
-. Hollande. . De forte que Jai cri de mon 
deyoir, de yous ſouhaiter un bon volage, et des vents 
favorables. Vous aurez la bonté, ] 'eſpere, de me 
faire part de votre arrivee à la Haye et ſi apres 


cela, dans le cours de vos voiages, vous faites 
quelques remarques curieuſes, vous voudrez bien, 


me les communiquer. 


La Flolande, ot vous alle, ft de beaucou oup, n 
nies, 


plus belle, et la plus riche des Sept Provinces- 
qui toutes enſemble, forment la Republique. Les 
autres ſont celles de Gueldres, Zelande, Friſe, Utrecht, 
Groningue, et Over-Yſſel. Les Sept Provinces com- 
7 ce qu'on appelle, les Etats Generaux des 
Provinces-Unies, et font une Republique tres puiſ- 
ſante, et tres conſidẽrable. 

Une Republique, au reſte, veut dire un gouverne- 
ment tout. - 122 libre, ol il n'y a point de Roi. La 


— _— 


— 


1 > Cette Lettre eſt un pur badinage, Mr. G—_ 


alant fait un volage en Hollande a Tage d' environ 
cinq ans. 


Vo I. I. ö Haye, 


2 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS 
Haye, od vous irez d'abord, eſt le plus beau village 
du monde, car ce n'eſt pas une ville. La ville 
d' Amſterdam, conſee la capitale des Provinces-Unies, 
eſt trs belle, et tres 2 II y a encore pluſiẽurs 
villes fort confiderables en Hollande, comme Dor- 
drecht, Haerlem, Leyde, Delft, Rotterdam, e. 
Vous verrez par toute la Hollande, une extreme pro- 
prete : les riies memes, y ſont plus propres que nos 
Maiſons ne le ſont ici. Ea Hollande fait un-tres 
grand commerce, ſurtout à la Chime, au Japon, et 
au reſte des Indes Orientales. 0 

Voict bien des fetes de ſuite, que vous allez avoir, 
profitez- en, divertiſſez vous bien, et à votre retour, 
il faudra regagner le tems perdu, en apprenant 
mieux que jamais. Adieu. . 


TRANS IL AT ION. 


A M told, Sir, you are preparing to travel, and 
that you begin by Holland; I therefore thought 
it my duty to wiſh you a proſperous journey, and 
favourable winds. I hope you will be ſo good 
as to acqu:int me with your arnval at the Hague ; 
and if, in the courſe of your travels, you ſhould 
make any curious obſervations, be ſo kind to com- 
municate them to me. 6 
Holland, where you are going, is, by far, the 
fineſt and richeſt of the Seven United Provinces, 
which, all together, form the Republic. The other 
Provinces are, Guelderland, Zealand, Frieſland, 
Utrecht, Groningen, and. Overyfſel; theſe Seven 
provinces form what is called the States General of 
the United Provinces : this is a very powerful, and 
a very. conſiderable Republic. I muſt tell you, that 
a Republic is a free State, without any King. You 


— 


* Tims Letter is a mere pleaſantry, Mr. Stanhope 
having been carried to Holland when he was but 
about five years of age: | 

| will 
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will go firſt to the Hague, which is the moſt beauti- 
ful village in the world; for it is not a town. 
Amſterdam, reckoned the capital of the United 
Provinces, is a very fine, rich city; there are, be- 
| ſides, in Holland; ſeveral conſiderable towns, ſuch 
as Dort, Haerlem, Leyden, Delft, 'and Rotterdam. 

You will obſerve, throughout Holland, the 
greateſt cleanlineſs; the very ſtreets are cleaner than 
our houſes are here. Holland carries on a very great 


trade, particularly to China, Japan, and all over the 
Eaſt Indies. 


You are going to have a great many holydays all 


together; make the beſt uſe of them, by diverting 
yourſelf well. At your return hither, you muſt re- 


gain the loſt time, by learning better than ever. 
Adieu. 


— n r r * tl — — — 
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A Ileworth. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 


\OMME, avec le tems, vous lirez les anciens 


Poctes Grecs et Latins, il eſt bon d'avoir pre- 


miẽrement quelque teinture des fondemens de la 


potſie, et de ſavoir en general, les hiſtoires aux 
quelles les Pottes font le plus ſouvent alluſion. Vous 
avez deja lu THiſtoire Poẽtique, et J'eſpere que 


vous vous en ſouvenez: vous y aurez trouve celle 


des Dieux, et des Deéeſſes, dont les Poẽtes par- 

- lent à tous momens. Meme les Poëtes modernes, 
| Ceſt A dire, les Poëtes d' aujourdhui, ont auſſi adopte 
toutes ces hiſtoires des Anciens. Par exemple ; un 
Poëte Anglois ou Frangois, invoque au commence- 
ment de ſon ouvrage, Apollon le Dieu des vers, il 
invoque auſſi les neuf-Muſes, qui ſont les Deeſles de 
la Poẽſie, il les prie de lui ètre propices ou favora- 
bles, et de lui inſpirer leur genie. C'eſt-pourquoi 
je vous envole ici Phiſtoire d' Apollon, et celle des 


neuf-Muſes, ou neuf-Sceurs, comme on les nomme 


B 2  Jouvent, 


W b 
7 


4 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS 
ſouvent. Apollon eſt auſſi quelquefois appelle le 
Dieu du Parnaſſe, parceque le Parnaſſe eſt une mon- 
tagne, ſur laquelle on ſuppoſe qu'il eſt frẽquemment. 
Ceſt un beau talent que de bien faire des vers; et eſpere 
que vous Vaurez, car comme il eſt bien plus difficile 
cexprimer ſes penſees en vers qu'en proſe, il y a 
d'autant plus de gloire à le faire. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


7h | | Iſleworth. 
MY DEAR CHILD, | 3 
| S you will, in time, read the ancient Greek and 
ö A Latin Poets, it is proper that you ſhould firſt 
have ſome notion of the foundation of poetry, and 
a general knowledge of thoſe ſtories to which Poets 
moſt commonly allude. You have already read the 
Poetical Hiſtory, and J hope you remember it. 
| You will have found there the hiſtories of Gods 
} and Goddeſſes, whom the Poets are continually 
mentioning. Even modern Poets (that is to ſay, 
thoſe of the preſent times) have adopted all the hiſ- 
tories of the ancient ones. {5 
For example; an Engliſh or a French Poet, at 
the beginning of his work, invokes Apollo, the God 
of Poetry; he alſo invokes the nine Muſes, who are 
the Goddeſſes of Poetry. He intreats them to be pro- 
pitious, or favourable; and to inſpire him with 
their genius. For this reaſon, I here ſend you the 
luſtory of Apollo, and that of the nine Muſes, or 
nine diſters, as they are frequently called. 
Apollo is alſo often named the God of Parnaſſus; 
becauſe he is ſuppoſed to be frequently upon a 
mountain, called Parnaſſus. The making verſes 
well, is an agrecable talent, which I hope you will 
be poſſeſſed of; for, as it is more difficult to expreſs 
one's thoughts in verſe, than in proſe, therefore the 
being capable of doing it is more glorious. Adieu. 


LETTER. 
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1 E T T E K um. 
' POLLON ctoĩt t fle Fe Pos Sin et de W 
qui accoucha de lui et de Diane, en meme” 
tems, dans Vile - de Delos: Il eſt le Dieu du Jour, 
et alors il s'appelle ordinairement Phœbus. Il eſt 
auſſi le Dieu de la Poëſie, et de la Muſique; conune 
tel il eſt ropreſente avec une lyre à la rnain, qui eſt 
une eſpece de harpe. Il avoit un fameux temple 4 
Delphes, od il rendoit des Oracles, c'eſt a dire, on 
il prẽdiſoit Payenir. Les Pottes Finvoquent ſouvent 
pour les animer de ſon feu afin de chanter digne- 
ment les louanges des Dieux et des Hommes. 

Les neuf-Muſes étoient filles de Jupiter, et de la 
Deeſſe Mnemoſyne, c'eſt à dire la Déeſſe de la 
Memoire ; pour marquer que la memoire eſt neceſ- 
ſaire aux arts, et aux ſciences. 

Elles &appellent, Clio, Euterpe, Polyrmnie, Thalie, 
Melpomene, Terpſichore, Uranie, Callope, Erato. 
Elles ſont les Deefſes de la Poëſie, de F Hiſtoire, de 
la Muſique, et de tous les arts, et les ſgiences. Les 
Poẽtes ont repreſents les neuf · Muſes fort jeunes, et 
fort belles, ornces de guirlandes de fleufs. 

Les montagnes od elles demeurent, ſont le Par- 
naſſe, I Helicon, et le Finde. Elles ont auſſi deux 
celebres fontaines, qui s appellent, Hipocrene, et Caſ⸗ 
talie. Les Poëtes, en les invoquant, les prient de 
quitter, pour un moment, le Parnaſſe, et l' Hipo- 
erene, pour venir à leur ſecours et leur inſpirer' des, 
vers. 

Le Pẽgaſe elt le cheya| ooo dontles Pottesfont 
ſouvent mention: il a des ailes aux pieds. II donna 
un coup de pied contre le mont Heẽlicon, et en fit 
ſortir la fontaine d' Hipocrene. Quand un Potte 


eſt à faire des vers, on W qu il elt monte far 2 
Pegale, | 
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TRANSLATION. 


POLLO was the fon of Jupiter and Latona, who 
vas delivered of him and Diana in the iſland of 
Delos. He is God of the Sun, and thence gene- 
rally is called Phœbus. He is alſo the God of Poetry 
and of Muſic, in which character he is repreſented 
with a lyre in his hand. That inſtrument is a kind of 
harp. There was a famous temple at Delphos, de- 
dicated to Apollo; where he pronounced Oracles; 
that is to ſay, foretold what was to happen. He is 
often invdked by Poets, to animate them with his 
fire, that they may be inſpired to celebrate the praiſes 
of Gods and of Men. 
The nine Muſes were daughters of Jupiter, and of 
the Goddeſs Mnemoſyne; that is to ſay, the God- 
deſs of Memory; to ſhow that memory is neceſſary 
to arts and ſciences. They are called Clio, Euterpe, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſichore, Erato, Poly- 
hymnia, Urania, Calliope. They are the Goddeſſes 
Poetry, Hiſtory, Muſic, and of all arts and 
ſciences. The nine Muſes are repreſented by Poets 
as very young, very handſome, and adorned with 
garlands of flowers. The mountains which they 
inhabit are called Parnaſſus, Helicon, ' and Pindus. 
There are alſo two celebrated fountains which be- 
long to them, named Hippocrene, and Caſtalia. 
Poets, in their invocations, deſite them to quit for a 
moment their Parnaſſus, and Hippocrene, that they 
may aſſiſt them with their inſpiration to make verſes. 
Pegaſus, the poetic horſe, often mentioned by 
Poets, has wings to his feet. He gave a kick againſt 
Mount 'Helicon, and the fountain of Hippocrene 
immediately ſprang out. When a Poet is making 
verſes, it is ſometimes ſaid, he is mounted upon his 
Pegaſus *. we” ; 


This expreſſion is more a French than an En- 


gliſh one. 
LETTER 
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L E T T E K & A: 
A ima 19 1 17 38. 
7ous etes le meilleur .gargon du monde, et 
Y . votre derniere traduction vaut Encore mieux 
que la premiere. Voila juſtement ce quiil faut, ſe 
perfectionner de plus en plus tous les jours; ſi vous 
_ continuez de la forte, quoique je vous aime deja 
beaucoup, je vous en aimerat bien bor et 
meme ſi vous apprenez bien, et deyenez ſavant, 
vous ſerez aimẽ, et recherche de tout le monde: au 
lieu qu'on mepriſe, et qu" on Evite les ignoraps. Pour 
| wetre pas ignorant moi- meme, je lis beaucoup, 
Jai lu Pautre jour Vhiſtoire de Didon, que je m'en 
vais vous conter. 

Didon et6it fille de Belus, Roi de Tyr, et fut 
marice a Sichẽe qu'elle aimoit beaucoup; mais comme 
ce Sichee avoit de grandes richeſſes, hen, 
ftere de Didon, Je fit tuer, et les lui vola. D on, 
qui craignoit que ſon frere ne la tut auſſi, Sentair, 
et ſe ſauva en Afrique, od elle batit la belle. Mlle de | 
Carthage. Or il arriva, que, dans ce tems A, Ence;ſe 
ſauva auſſi de la ville de Troye, Amis avoit £tE priſe. et 
brulée par les Grecs; et 'comme il f aiſo i Lys e Foes 
Italie avec pluſieurs autres Troyens, i ae 
la tempéte, ſur les cotes d' Afrique, et ach 
thage, D le recut fort honnétement, al ui 
permit de reſter Juſques a ce qu'il eut radonhe 1a 
flotte; mais malheureuſement pour elle, elle en deyint 
amqureuſe; BR, comme. vous pouvez croire, ne 
ſut pas ctuel, de . que Faffaire, fut hientöt faite. 
Quand les vaiſſeaux furent,prets, Ence:youlut 5 
pour E Italie, on les Dieux Fenyoioicnt. A Res 
- fondateur de Rome; mais. Didon qui ne yo 
Paint qu Isen allat, lui reprochoit ſon og 

et les faveurs qu'elle lui avoit Accordees. .. 
Ji. il ſe ſauve de nuit, la quitte, 5 
el mer. La pauvre Didon au deſeſpoir d'crre. ainſi 
| abandonnee 
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abandonnee par un homme qu'elle aimoit tant, fit 
allumer un grand feu, s'y jetta, et mourut de la 
ſorte. Quand vous ſerez plus grand, vous lirez 
toute cette hiſtojre en Latin, dans Virgile, qui en a 
fait un fort beau poEme, qui s' appelle PEneide. * 
Di vous abandonniez Miſs Pinkerton, pour Miſe 
Williams, crojez vous qu'elle feroit la meme choſe? 
Au, mancher ä dap. 
On a fait une jolie Epigramme au ſujet de Didon, 
que je vous envoje, et que vous apprendrez facile - 
ment par cceur. PI Ee (ht > 83 
Pauvre Didon, od t'a reduite 
De tes Maris le triſte ſort? 
L'un en mourant cauſe ta fuite, 
L autre en fulant cauſe ta mort. 


 - 


VII are the beſt boy in the world, and your 
1 | laſt tranſlation is ſtill better than the former. 
This is juſt as it ought to be, to improve every day 
more and more. Although I now love you dearly, 
if you continue to go on fo, I ſhall love you ſtill 
more tenderly : if you impłove, and grow learned, 
every one will be fond of you, and defirous of your 
company; whereas ignorant people are ſhunned and 
deſpiſed. In order that T may not be ignorant 
myſelf, I read a great deal. The other day, | went 
through the hiſtory of Dido, which I will now tell 


u. EY | 
ind wat daughter -of Belus, -King of Tyre, and 
was married to Sicheus, whom ſhe dearly loved. 
But as Sicheus had immenſe riches, Pygmalion, 
. Dido's brother, had him put to death, and ſeized his 
- treaſures. Dido, fearful left her brother might kill 
her too, fled to Africa, where ſhe built the fine city 


of Carthage. Now it happened, that juſt about 


the fame time, Eneas alſo fled from the city of Troy, 
which had been taken and burnt by the Greeks; 
A ed 
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and as he was going, with many other Trojans, in 
his ſhips to Italy, he was thrown, by a ſtorm, upon 
the coaſt of Africa, and landed at Carthage. Dido 
received him very kindly, and gave him leave to ſtay 
till he had refitted his fleet: but, unfortunately for 
her, ſhe” became in love with him. Eneas (as you 
may eaſily believe) was not cruel; ſo that matters 
were ſoon ſettled. When the ſhips were ready, 
Eneas wanted to ſet ſail for Italy, to which the Gods 
had ordered him, that he might be the founder of 
Rome; but Dido oppoſed his departure, and re- 
proached him with ingratitude, and the favours he 
had received. However, he left her, ran off in the 
night, and put to ſea. Poor Dido; in deſpair at 
being abandoned by the man ſhe loved, had a great 
pile of wood ſet on fire, threw herſelf into the flames, 
and was burned to death. When you are older, you 
will read all this ſtory in Latin, written by Virgil; 
who has made a fine poem of it, called the Eneid. 
If you ſhould abandon Miſs Pinkerton, for Miſs 
Williams, do you think ſhe would do the ſame'? 
Adieu, my dear! I ſend you a very pretty Epigratn 
upon the, ſubſect of Dido; you may eaſily learn it 
eart. | - WRT ge i 
Infelix Dido! nulli bene nupta marito,  * 
Hoe pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 


' 7 
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FE vous ai dit, mon cher, que je vous enverrais 

J quelques hiſtoires pour vous amuſer: je vous 

envoie donc à preſent celle du Siege de Troye, qui 

eſt divertiſſante, et ſur laquelle, Homere, un ancien 

Poëte Grec, a fait le plus beau Po&me Epique qui 

ait jamais Ct, Par parentheſe, un Poëme Tn 
| p 


entertaining. Homer, an ancient 
wrote upon this ſubject the fineſt Epic Poem that 
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eſt un long potme ſur quelque grand evenement, ou 


= Aur les aides de quelque grand homme. 


Le ſiege de Troye eſt ſi exclebre pour avoir dure 
die ans, et 2 caute du grand nombre de Heros qui 
y ont ẽtè, qu'il ne faut nullement Vignorer. Quand 
vous ſerez plus grand, vous le lirez dans le Grec 
Wand | 

Adieu! vous etes le meilleur cnfane du monde | 

Je vous renvoie votre lettre corrigee, car quoi- 


qu'il n'y ent que peu de —_ il eſt n den 


que vous les ſachiez. | 


"TRANSL a ON. 


' TOLD. you, my dear, that 1 would | feng you 
ſome tories to amuſe you; I therefore now give 


3 4 4+ 


vou the Hiſtory of the Siege of Tro oY, which is very 


reek Poet, has 


ever was. By the way, you are to know, that an 
Epic Poem is a long poem upon ſome great event, 
or upon the actions of ſome great man. 

The ſiege of Troy is fo very famous, for having 


laſted ten years, and alſo upon account of the great 


number of Heroes who were-there, that one muſt 
by no means be ignorant of ſuch an event. When 
you are older, you will read it all in the Greek of 
Homer. 

Adieu ! you are the beſt child in the world. 

I return you your letter corrected ; for, though it 
had but few faults, it is however my that 
ſhould know them. = 


LETTER 


* 


ro HIS SON u 


La cauſe de la 9 erte entre les Grecs, et les Troyen 
et du — et de la priſe de Troye. 7 
A paix régndit dans le ciel, et les Dieux et les 
Deeſſes joũiſſoient d'une parfaite tranquillite 


ce qui donnoit du Chagrin à la Dëeſſe Diſcorde qui 


n'aime que le trouble, et les querelles. Elle rẽſolut 
donc de les broũiller, et pour parvenir à ſon but, 
elle jetta parmi les Deefſes une Pomme d'or, 4 
laquelle ces paroles ẽtoient ecrites, d 1a plus belle. 
Voila d'abord chacune des Deeſſes qui fe diſoit la 
Plus belle, et qui vouloit avoir la Pomme, car la 
beautẽ eſt une affaire bien ſenſible aux Deéeſſes, 
auſſi bien qu'aux Dames. La diſpute fut princi- 
palement entre Junon femme de ſupiter, Venus la 
Deéeſſe de Amour, et Pallas Déeſſe des Arts et 
des Sgiences. A-la-fin elles convinrent de &en ra 
porter à un berger nomme Paris qui paiſſoit des trou- 
peaux ſur le Mont Jada; mais qui Etoit veritable; 
ment le fils de Priam Roi de Troye. Elles paturent 
donc toutes trois nues devant Paris, car pour bien 
junger, il faut tout voir. Junon lui offtit les gran- 
deurs du monde, $1] vouloit decider en ſa faveur; 
Pallas lui offrit les arts et les ſciences; mais Venus 
qui lui promit la plus belle femme du monde, 
Pemporta, et i} lui donna la Pomme. 
Vous pouvez bien croire à quel point Venus Etoit 


contente, et combien Junon et Pallas etojent cour- 


roncees, Venus donc, pour lui tenir parole, lui dit 
d'aller en Grece chez Ménélas, dont la femme qui 


s'appelloit Helene deviendroit amoureuſe de lui. 


II y alla, et Men#las le recut chez lui fort honn#- 


tement ; mais peu de tems apres 'Helene s'enfuit 
avec Paris, qui la mena a Troye. Mentlas irrite . 


de cet outrage, sen plaignit 4 fon frere Agamemnon 
Roi de Mycenes, qui engagea les Grecs à venger 


cet 
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cet affront. On envoia donc des Ambaſſadeurs a 
Troye, pour demander qu'on rendit Helene à ſon 
mari, et en cas de tefus, pour declarer la guerre. 
Paris refuſa de la rendre, ſur quoi la guerre fut de- 
clarẽe, qui dura dix ans, et dont je vous enverrai 
bientot Thiſtoir e. 


TRANSLATION. 


Cauſe of the War between the Greeks and Trojans, 
and ol the beſieging and taking of Troy. 


T | EAVEN. and Earth were at peace, and the 
0 Gods and Goddeſſes enjoyed the moſt perfect 


tranquillity. When the Goddefs Diſcord, who de- 
lights in confuſion and quarrels, diſpleaſed at this 


univerſal calm, reſolved to excite diſſention. In 
order to effect this, ſhe threw among the Goddeſſes 
a golden Apple, upon which theſe words were writ- 
ten, To the faireſt,” Immediately each of the 
Goddeſſes wanted to have the Apple, and each ſaid 

ſhe was the handſomeſt; for Goddeſſes are as anxi- 


ous about their beauty, as mere mortal ladies. The 


ſtrife was, however, more particularly between 
Juno, the wife of jupiter; Venus the Goddeſs of 
Love; and Pallas the Goddeſs of Arts and Scien- 


ces. At length they agreed to be judged by a 
ſhepherd, named Paris, who fed his flocks upon 


Mount Ida, and was, however, ſon to Priam, King 
of Troy. They appeared all three before Paris, 


and quite naked; for, in order to judge critically, 


and to determine equitably, it is requiſite that all 
ſhould be ſeen. Juno offered him the grandeurs of 
the world, if he would decide in her favour; Pallas 


promiſed him arts and ſciences; but Venus, who 
' tempted him with the moſt beautiful woman in 
the univerſe, prevailed, and he gave her the Ap- 


ple. 
Tou may eaſily imagine how glad Venus was, 
and how angry Juno and Pallas were, 3 

. order 
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order to perform her promiſe, ordered him to go 
to Menelatis's, in Greece, whoſe wife, named He- 
lena, would fall in love with him: accordingly he 
went, and was kindly. entertained by Menelatis; 


but, ſoon after, Paris ran away with Helena, and 


carried her off to Troy. Menelatis, irritated at 
this injurious breach of hoſpitality, complained to 
his brother Agamemnon, "King, of Mycenz, who 
engaged the Greeks to avenge the affront. Embaſ- 
ſadors were ſent to Troy, to demand the reſtitution 
of Helena, and, in caſe of a denial, to declare war. 
Paris refuſed to reſtore her; upon which war was 
proclaimed, It laſted ten years. I ſhall very ſoon 
ſend you the hiſtory of it. * 


8 


LETTER VII. 
| A Ileworth, ce 30 Juin, 1738. 
E vous envole a cette heure, mon Cher ! une 


hiſtoire fort en abrege, du ſiege de Troy, ou 


vous verrez que les Troyens étoient juſtement pu- 
nis de Vinjuſtice de Paris, qu'ils ſoutenoient. 

Te vous enverrai bientot auſſi, les hiſtoires de 
pluſienrs des Rois et des Heros, qui Etoient dans 
Parmee des Grecs, et qui meritent d'Etre » ſcuEs. 


Paurois du vous avoir dit que la ville de Troye 


<toit en Aſie, et que la Grece Etoit un paſs de 
Europe, qui eſt à preſent ſous: le Tarc, et fait 
partie de ce qu'on appelle Turquie en Europe, 


De la maniere que vous y allez, vous ſerez bien 


ſavant avec le tems, et je crains meme que bien- 
tot vous n'en ſachiezʒ plus que moi. Je vous le 
pardonnerai pourtant, et je ſerai fort content de 


paſſer pour un ignorant en comparaiſon de vous. 


Hiſtgire 


Adieu. | 
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| Hiſtoire du Siege de Trove. 


Les Troyens atant donc refuſe de rendre Helene 
a ſon Mari; les Grecs leur declarérent la guerre. 
Or il y avoit en Gr6ce un grand nombre de Rois, 
qui fournirent leurs troupes, et qui allerent en perſon-. + 
ne à cette guerre; mais comme il falloit que quel- 
qu'un commandũt en Chef, ils convinrent tous, de 
donner le commandement à Agamemnon, Roi de 


'Mycenes, et frere de Menelas le mari d' Helene. 


Us s' embarquerent donc pour Froye, mais les 


vents étant contraires ils furent arretes à Aulis et 
wen pouvoient pas ſortir. Surquoi le Prètre Cal- 


chas declara que c' toit la Deefle Diane qui envoiont 
ces vents contraires et qui les continueroit juſques à 
ce qu' Iphigenie la fille d'Agamemnon lui eut ets 
immolce. Agamemnon obeit, et envoia chercher 
Iphigenie, mais dans Pinſtant qu'on alloit la ſacri- 
fier, Diane mit une Biche a fa place, et enleva I- 
phigenie a Tauros, od elle la fit fa Prétreſſe. 

Apres ceci le vent devint favorable, et ils allerent 
a Troye, od ils debarquerent. et en firent le ſiege. 
Mais les Troyens ſe defendirent ft bien, que le ſiege 


dura dix ans, et les Grecs voiant qu'ils ne pouvoi- 
ent pas prendre la ville par force, enrent recours à 


la ruſe. Ils firent, donc, faire un grand Cheval de 
bois, et mirent dans le ventre de ce Cheval bon 
nombre de ſoldats bien armes, et après cela firent 
ſemblant de ſe retirer a leurs vaiſſeaux, et d'aban- 


donner le fiege. Les Troyens donnerent dans le 


panneau, et firent entrer ce Cheval dans la ville; ce 
qui leur couta cher, car au milieu de la nuit ces 


hommes ſortirent du Cheval, mirent le feu à la ville, 


en ouvrirent les portes, et firent entrer ' armèe des 
Grecs, qui revinrent, ſaccagerent la ville, et tuerent 
tous les habitans, excepté un fort petit nombre qui 
echappèrent par la fuite, parmi leſquels etoit Enee 
dont je vous ai dejà parle, qui fe ſauva avec ſon pere 
Anchiſe, qu'il portoit fur ſes Epaules parce qu'il Etoit 

| vieux 
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pace i eroit Jus. 
Hiſtoire alex. 


18 un den plas voilians 8 qui furent au 


ſiege de Troye, etoit fils de Telamon, Prince de 


mine. Apres qu' Achille fur tus, il pretendit 
què ſes armes lui appartenoient comme ſon plus 
proche parent. Mais Ulyſſe les lui diſputa, et les 
emporta; ſurquot Ajax devint fou, et tuoit tous 
les moutons qu'il trouvoit, crolĩant que c'Etoient des 
Grecs. A la fin il ſe tua > meme. 


Hiſtoire 4 n D 


Neſtor <toit le plus vieux et le plus ſage de tous 
les Grecs qui ſe trouvqient au ſiege de Troye. II 
avolt plus de trois cents ans, de forte que tant à 
cauſe de ſon experience, que de ſa ſageſſe, harmée 


Grecque etoit gouvernee par ſes Conſeils. On dit 


meme aujourdhui d'un homme qui eſt fort vieux et 
fort ſage, c'eſt un Neſtor. 


L'Hiſtoire d'ULyssz. 
Ulyſſe autre Prince qui alla au fiege de Troye, 


Etoit Roi d'Ithaque, et fils de Laërte. Sa femme 


ſe nommoit Penclope, dont il Etoit ſi amoureux, 
qu'il ne vouloit pas la quitter, pour aller au fiege 
de Troye; de forte qu'il contrefit l'inſenſẽ pour en 
etre difpenſe, mais il fut decouvert et oblige d'y 
aller. C'etoit le plus fin et le plus adroit de tous 
les Grecs. Pendant les dix annees qu'il fut au ſiege 
de Troye, fa femme Penelope eut pluſieurs amans, 
mais elle n' en ecouta aucun, fi bien qu'a preſent 
meme, quand ou veut loũer une femme pour ſa 
chaſtetẽ, on dit cet une Penelope. 


I fut pluſieurs annees, apres que Troyefut brulee, 


avant que darriyer chez lui, 4 cauſe des tempetes, 
a et 
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et autres accidens qui lui ſurvinrent dans ſon voiage. 
Les volages d'Ulyſle font le ſujet d'un beau poëme, 
qu' Homere a fait en Grec et qui &appelle 'Odyſ- 
ſee. Ulyſſe avoit un fils nomme Telemaque. 

Du cote des Troyens il y avoit auſſi des perſon- 
nages tres illuſtres: Leur Roi Priam qui toit fort 
vieux avoit eu cinquante enfans de ſa femme He- 
cube. Quand Troye fut priſe, il fut tu&- par 
Pyrrhus le fils d' Achille. Hecube fut la captive 
d'Ulyſſe. N e 57 10 


— 
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Hiſtoire d'Hzcros. iy » pat” 


Hector Etoit fils de Priam, et le plus brave des 
Troyes; fa femme ſe nommoit Andromaque, et il 
avoit un fils qui s'appelloit Aſtyanax. Il voulut ſe 
battre contre Achille qui le tua, et puis fort bru- 
talement, l'attacha a ſon Char, et le traina en triom- 
phe, autour des murailles de Troye. 8 

Quand la ville fut priſe, ſa femme Andromaque 
fut captive de Pyrrhus fils d' Achille, qui en devint 
amoureux, et l'epouſa. F433 | 


Hiſtoire de Cass ANDRE. 


Caſſandre, fille de Priam, Etoit ſi belle, que le 
Dieu Apollon en devint amoureux, et lui accorda le 
don de predire Pavenir, pour en avoir les dernieres 
faveurs; mais comme elle trompa le Dieu et ne ſe 
rendit point, il fit enſorte que quoiqu'elle predit tou- 
jours la verite, perſonne ne la crofoit. On dit mè- 
me a preſent d'une perſonne qui predit les ſuites 
d'une affaire, ſur leſquelles on ne Ven croit pas: c. 
une Caſſanare, | 


1 _ FHiſtore d' ENEE. 


Enes Etoit Prince Troyen, fils q Anchiſe, et de 
la Deeſſe Venus, qui le protegea dans tous ſes dan- 


gers. Sa femme s' appella Creüſe, et 1] en eut — 
| S 
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fils nommé Aſcagne ou lulus. Quand Troye fut 

brulce, il ſe ſauva, et porta ſon pere Anchiſe ſur 

2 epaules, à cauſe de quoi il fut appelle le pieux 
ce. c 40; 2] 


Vous ſavez deja ce qui lui arriva à Carthage avec 
Didon ; apres quoi il alla en Italie, od il eponſa La- 
vine fille du Roi Latinus, apres avoir tus Turnus 
qui etoit ſon rival. | . 

Romulus qui Etoit le fondateur de Rome deſcen- 
doit d'En&e et de Lavinie. | 


TRANSLATION. 


NOW ſend you, my dear, a very ſhort hiſtory 

of the ſiege of Troy. You will there ſee how 
_ juſtly the Trojans were puniſhed for ſupporting 
Paris in his injuſtice. | 

I will ſend you ſoon the hiſtories of ſeveral Kings 
and heroes, who were in the Grecian army, and 
deſerve to be known. 1 ought to have informed 
you, that the city of Troy was in Aſia; and that 
Greece is a country in Europe; which, at preſent, 
belongs to the Turks, and is part of what is called 
Turky in Europe. 

Conſidering the manner in which you now go 
on, you will in time be very learned: I am even 
afraid leſt you ſhould ſoon know more than my- 
ſelf. However, I ſhall forgive you, and will be 
very happy to be eſteemed ignorant, in compariſon 
of you. Adieu. | 


The Hiſtory of the Siege of Txov. 


The Trojans having refuſed to reſtore Helen to 
her huſband, the Greeks declared war againſt them. 
. Now there was in Greece a great number of Kings, 
who furniſhed troops, and commanded them m 
perſon. They all agreed to give the ſupreme com- 
mand to Agamemnon, King of Mycenæ, and bro- 
ther to Menelatis, huſband to Helen. | 

Vol. I. © They 
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They embarked for Troy; but meeting with: 
contrary winds, were detained, by them at Aulis. 
Upon which Calchas, the High Prieſt, declared, 
that thoſe adverſe winds were ſent by the Goddeſs 
Diana; who would continue them, till Iphigenia, 
daughter to Agamemnon, was ſacrificed to her. A- 

gamemnon obeyed, and ſent for lphigenia; but 
juſt as ſhe was going to be ſacrificed, Diana put 
a Hind in her ſtead, and carried off Iphigenia ro 
Tauros, where ſhe made her one of her Prieſ- 
teſſes. 
Alter this, the winds became a and they 
purſued their voyage to Troy, where they landed 
end began the ſiege: but the Trojans defended 
their city ſo well, that the ſiege laſted ten years. 
The Greeks, finding they could not take it by force, 
had recourſe to ſtratagem. They made a great 
wooden Horſe, and encloſed in its body a num- 
ber of armed men; after which they pretended to 
retire to their ſhips, and abandon the ſiege. The 
Trojans fell into this ſnare, and brought the Horſe 
into their town; which colt them dear, for, i in the 
middle of the night, the men, concealed in it, got 
out, fer fire to the city, opened the gates, and let in 
the Grecian army, that had returned under the walls 
of Troy. The Greeks ſacked the city, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, except a very few, 
who ſaved themſelves by flight. Among theſe was 
Eneas, whom I mentioned to you before; and who 
fled with his father Anchiſes upon his ſhoulders, 

ecauſe he was old; and led his ſon Aſcanius by the 
hand, becauſe he was young. 


Story of A] Ax. 


Ajax was one of the moſt valiant Greeks that 
went to the ſiege of Troy; he was ſon to Tela- 
mon, Prince of Salamis. After Achilles had been 
killed, he demanded that Hero's armour, as his 
neareſt relation ; but Ulyſſes conteſted- that point, 

| | and 
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and obtained the armour. Upon which Ajax went 
mad, and ſlaughtered all the ſheep he met with, 


under a notion that they were ſo many Greeks; at 
laſt he killed himſelf. / | 


Story of NEsToR. 


Neſtor was the oldeſt and wiſeſt of all the Greeks 
who werte at the ſiege of Troy. He was above three 
hundred years old: ſo that on account of his expe- 
rience, as well as his wiſdom, the Grecian army 
was directed by his counſels. Even at this preſent 
time, it is ſaid of a man, who is very old, and very 
wiſe, he is a Neſtor. e obs 


Story of ULvses. 


Ulyſſes was another Prince who went to the ſiege 
of Troy; he was King of Ithaca, and ſon of Laer- 
tes. His wife's name was Penelope, with whom he 
was ſo much in love, that, unwilling to leave her, 
he feigned himſelf mad, in order to be excuſed going 
to the ſiege of Troy; but, this device being diſco- 
vered, he was compelled to embark for Ilion. He 
was the moſt artful and ſubtle of all the Greeks. 
During thoſe ten years of his abſenc: at Troy, Pe- 
nelope had ſeveral lovers, but ſhe' gave encourage- 
ment to none; ſo that even now, when a woman 
is commended for chaſtity, ſhe is called a Pe- 
„ Ws | 
After the deſtruction of Troy, Ulyſſes was ſeveral 
years before he reached his kingdom, being toſſed 
about by tempeſts and various accidents. The voy- 
ages of Ulyſſes have been the ſubject of a very fine 
poem, written by Homer, in Greek, and called 
The Odifley. Ulyſſes had one fon, whoſe name 
was Telemachus. There were alſo many illuſtriou 
E on the Trojan ſide. Priam was their King. 

e was very old, and had had fifty children by his 


2 wife 
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wife Hecuba. After the taking of Troy, he was 


killed by Pyrchus, the ſon of Achilles, and 'Hecuba 
made captive to Ulyſles. N n 


— 


Story of HRC TOR. 


Hector was ſon to Priam, and the braveſt of the 
Trojans; ; Andromache was his wife, and his ſon's 
name Aſtyanax. He reſolved to engage Achilles; 
who killed him, and then brutally faſtened his dead 
body to his car, and, dragged it in triumph round 
the walls of Troy. 

After that city was taken, his wie; di 
mache, became captive, to Pyrrhus, the fon of A- 


chilles. He afterwards fell in love with, and mar- 
ried her. 


Story of Colonna: 


Caſſandra, daughter of Priam, was ſo beautiful, 


that the 2 Apollo fell in love with her; and gave 
her the power of foretelling future events, upon 
condition of her compliance with his defires. But 
as ſhe deceived the God, by not gratifying his wiſh- 
es, he ordered matters in ſuch a manner, that, al- 
though ſhe always foretold truth, nobody believed 
her. It it even now ſaid of a perſon who foretells 


the conſequence of an affair, and is not believed, 
She is a « Calſayiirg, | 5 


Story of Exx As. 


Eneas was a Trojan Prince, fon of Anchiſes, and 
of the Godde(s: Venus, who protected him in all 
the dangers he underwent. His wife's name was 
Creuſa; by whom he had a fon called Aſcanius, 
or Julus. When Troy was burned, he made his 
- Eſcape, and carried his father Anchiſes upon his 


back ; 
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. for which reaſon he was ſurnamed the pious 
neas. 

"You already know what kappalich to him, with 
Dido, at Carthage. After that he went to Italy, 
where; having killed his rival, Turnus, he married 
Lavinia, daughter to King Latinus. 


From ZXneas and Lavinia was deſcended Romu- 
lus, the founder of Rome. 


"EI IIS 
— 


A Ifleworth, ce LW Juillet. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 
E vous ai envoie dans ma derniere, Thiſtoire 
d' Atalante, qui ſuccomba à la tentation de 
Or; je vous envoĩe à cette heure, Phiſtoire d'une 
femme, qui tint bon contre toutes les tentations; 
c'eſt Daphne fille du fleuve Penee. Apollon en fut 
cperdumert amoureux ; et Apollon Etoit comme vous 
ſavez un Dieu fort accompl! ; car il etoit jeune et 
bien fait, d'ailleuts c'etoit le Dieu du Jour, de la 
Muſique, et de la Poëſie. Voici bien du brillant; 
mais n'umporte, il la pourſuivit inutilement, et elle 
ne voulut jamais ecouter 
Un jour donc Vaiant rencontre dans les champs, 
il la pourſuivit, dans le deſſein de la forcer. Daphne. 
oourùt de ſon mieux pour Peviter ; mais 2 la fin, 
nen pouvant plus, Apollon Etoit. ſur le point de la 
prendre dans ſes bras; quand les Dieux qui approu - 
voĩent fa vertu, et plaignoient ſon ſort, la changerent 
en Laurier; de ſorte qu' Apollon, qui crojoit ernbraſ- 
ſer ſa chere Daphne, fut hien ſurpris de trouver un 
arbre entre ſes bras. Mais pour lui marquer ſon a- 
mour, il ordonna que le Lowine ſeroit le plus hono- 
rable de tous les arbres, et qu'on en couronneroit les 
Guerriers victorieux, et les plus celẽbres Portes: ce 
qui s' eſt toujours fait depuis chez les anciens. Et 
vous trouverez meme ſouvent dans les Poëtes mo- 
dernes, Lauriers pour Vidtoires. Un tel eſt charge 


de 


* Qui ne ſe trouve pas. 


* 


* 


* 
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de Lauriers, un tel a cueilli des Lauriers, dans le 
champ de bataille. C'eſt à dire il a remportè des vic» 
toires; il seſt diſtingue par {a braveure. J'eſpere 
qu' avec le tems vous vous diſtinguerez auſſi par 
vorre courage. C'eſt une qualite tres neceſſaire à un 
honnete homme, et qui d'ailleurs, donne beaucoup 
d'cclat. | Adieu. E-4 1 ten“ 
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MY DEAR CHILD, | / 3 


Sent you, in my laſt, the ſtory of Atalanta “, 
who could not reſiſt the temptation of Gold. 
Iwill now give you the ſtory of a woman, with 
whom no temptation whatever had any power; this 
was Daphne, daughter to the river Peneus. Apollo 
was violently in love with her, and Apollo was, as 
you know, a very accompliſhed God, for he was 
young and handſome; beſides which he was God 
of the Sun, of Muſic, and of Poetry. Theſe are 
brilliant qualities; but, notwithſtanding, the nymph 
was coy, and the lover unſucceſsful. e Qt 
One day having met her in the fields, he purſued, 
in order to have forced her. Daphne, to avoid him, 
ran as long as ſhe was able; but ar laſt, being quite 
-ſpent, Apollo was juſt going to catch her in his 
arms, when the Gods, who pitied her fate, and ap- 
proved her virtue, changed her into a Laurel; fo that 
Apollo, inſtead of his dear Daphne, was ſurprized 
to find a tree in his arms. But, as a teſtimony of 
his love, he decreed the Laurel to be the moſt 
honourable of all trees; and ordained victorious 
Warriors, and celebrated Poets to be crowned with 
it: an injunction which was ever afterwards obſerved 
by the ancients. Lou will even often find, among 
the modern Poets, Laurels for Victories. Such-a- 
one is loaded with Laurels; ſuch-a-one has gathered 


ig Which cannot be found. 


Laurels 


— 
— 


1 in the field of Pang This. means, 1 bas 
been victorious, and has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
bravery. I hope, that, in time, you too will be fa- 
mous for your courage. Valour is. eſſential to a 
gentleman ; beſides, that it adds oruiney, to his 
character. Adieu. VEE | 


LETTER „ n 


A Bath, ce oe Sept 17 5 
MON CHER ENFANT. 


E ſuis bien aiſe d apprendre que vous bres revenu 

gai et gaillard de vos voiages. La danſe de trois 
jours que vous avez faite ne vous aura pas tant pla, que 
celle que vous allez recommencer avec votre maitre à 
danſer. 

Comme je ſais que vous aimez à apprendre; je 
preſuppoſe que vous avez repris votre Ecole ; car le 
tems tant precieux, et la vie courte, il nen faut 
pas perdre. Un homme d' eſprit tire parti du tems, 
et le met tout à profit, ou a plaiſir; il n'eſt . Jamais 
ſans faire quelque choſe, et il eſt toujours gcupẽ 
ou au plaili, ou a I'ctude. L'oiſivett, dit on, eſt 
la mere de tous les vices; mais au moins eſt il ſur 


qu'elle eſt Pappanage de ſots, et qu'il n'y a rien 


de plus meprifable qu'un faineant. Caton le Cen- 
ſeur, un vieux Romain, d'une grande vertu, et 
d'une grande ſageſſe, diſoit qu'il n'y avoit que trois 
choſes dans ſa vie dont il ſe repentoit; la premiere 
toit, d'avoir dit un ſecret a fa femme ; la ſeconde, 
etre alle une fois par mer, la ou il pouvoit aller 
par terre; et la derniere, d'avoir paſſe un jour ſans 
rien faire. De la maniere que vous emploiez votre 
tems, Javoues que je ſuis: envieux du plaiſir que 
vous aurez, de vous voir bien plus favant, que les 
autres gargons plus agcs que vous. Quel honneur 
cela vous fera; quelle diſtinction ; ;  quels «pple | 

| diſle- 
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diſſemens vous trouverez par tout ! Avouez que cela 
ſera bien flatteur. Auſſi c'eſt une ambition tres 
louable, que de les vouloir ſurpaſſer, en merite et 
en ſavoir. Au lieu que de vouloir ſurpaſſer les autres 
ſeulement, en rang, en depenſe, en habits, et en 
_ Equipage, n'eſt qu'une ſotte vanite, qui rend un 
homme fort ridicule. | "= 
Reprenons un peu notre Geographie, pour vous 
amuſer avec les cartes, car à cette heure, que les 
jours ſont courts, vous ne pourrez pas aller a la 
promenade les apres diners, il faut pourtant ſe di- 
vertir ; rien ne vous divertira plus que de regar- 
der les cartes. Adieu! vous Etes un excellent pe- 
tit garcon. 4 | 
'  Faites mes compliments à votre Maman. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, September the 3oth, 1738. 
” MY DEAR CHILD, | 
AM very glad to hear, that you are returned 
from your travels well, and in good humour. 
The three days dance which you have borne, has 
not been quite ſo agreeable as that which you are 
now going to renew with your dancing-maſter. 

As I know you have a pleaſure in learning, I 
take it for granted that you have reſumed your 
ſtudies; for time is precious, life ſhort, and con- 
ſequently one muſt not loſe a ſingle moment. A 
man of ſenſe knows how to make the moſt of time, 
and puts out his whole ſum, either to intereſt or 
to pleaſure: he is never idle; but conſtantly em- 
ployed either in amuſements or in ſtudy. It is a ſay- 
ing, that idleneſs is the mother of all vice. At leaſt, 
it is certain, that lazineſs is the inheritance of fools; 
and nothing ſo deſpicable as a fluggard. Cato the 
Cenſor, an old Roman, of great virtue and much 
wiſdom, uſed to ſay, there were but three actions of 
his life which he regretted. The firſt was, the having 
told a ſecret to his wife; the ſecond, that he had 


Onct 
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once gone by ſea when he might have gone by land; 
and the third, the having paſſed one day without 
doing any thing. Conſidering the manner in which 
you employ your' time, I own that I am envious of 
the pleaſure you will have in finding yourſelf more 
learned than other boys, even thoſe who are older 
than yourſelf, What honour” this will do you! 
What diſtinctions, what applauſes will follow, where- 
ever you go! Vou muſt confeſs that this cannot but 
give you pleaſure. The being deſirous of ſurpaſſing 
them in merit and learning, is a very laudable am- 
bition; whereas the wiſhing to outſhine others in 
rank, in expence, in clothes, and equipage, is a 
ſilly vanity, that makes a man appear ridiculous. 

t us return to our Geogtaphy, in order to a- 
muſe ourſelves with maps. Now the days are ſhort, 
you cannot walk out in the evening ; yet one muſt 
amuſe one's ſelf; and there is nothing ſo enter- 
_ taining as maps. Adieu! you are an excellent little 


Make my compliments to your Mamma. 


LET TEES 


A Bath, ce 4e d' Octobre 1738. 
MON CHER ENFANT, „ 
OUS voiez bien, qu'en vous Ecrivant fi ſou- 
vent, et de la maniere dont je le fais, je ne 
vous traite pas en petit enfant, mais en garcon qui 
a de ambition, et qui aime à apprendre, et à s' in- 
ſtruire. De ſorte que je ſuis perſuade qu' en liſant 
mes lettres, vous faites attention, non ſeulement à 
la matiere qu'elles traitent, mais auſſi a l' ortho- 
graphe, et au ſtyle. Car il eſt tres important de 
favoir bien Ecrire des lettres; on en a beſoin tous les 
jours dans le commerce, de la vie, ſoit pour les 
affaires, ſoit pour les plaiſirs, et l'on ne pardonne 
qu'aux Dames, des fautes d'orthographe et de ſtyle. 
Quand vouz. ferez plus grand, vous lirez les m_ 

"I 
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(C'eſt 2 dire les lettres) de Ciceron, qui ſont le mo- 
dele le plus parfait de la maniere de bien Ecrire.' A 
propos de Ciceron, il faut vous dire un peu, qui il 
etoit ; toit un vieux Romain, qui vivoit il y a dix- 
huit cents ans homme d'un grand genie, et le plus 
celebre Orateur qui ait jamais Ete.' Ne faut il pas, 
par parentheſe, vous expliquer ce que c'eſt qu'un 
Orateur ? Je crois bien que oui. Un Orateur donc, 
C'eſt. un homme qui harangue dans une aſſemblẽe 
publicque, et qui parle avec eloquence, c'eſt à dire qui 
raiſonne bien, qui a un beau ſtyle, et qui choiſit bien 
ſes paroles. Or jamais homme, n'a mieux fait toutes 
ces choſes que Ciceron ; il parloit quelquefois à tout 
le peuple Romain, et par ſon Eloquence il leur per- 
{tiadoit tout ce qu'il vouloit. Quelquefois auſſi il 
enterprenoit les proces de ſes amis, il plaidoit pour 
eux devant des Juges, et il manquoit rarement 
d'emporter leurs ſuffrages, c'eſt à dire, leurs voix, 
leurs deciſions, en ſa faveur. Il avoit rendu de grands 
ſervices 2. la Republique Romaine, pendant qu'elle 
joũiſſoit de fa libertE ; mais quand elle fut aſſujettie 
par Jules Ceſar, le premier Empereur Romain, il 
devint ſuſpect aux Tyrans, et fut à la fine egorge 
par les ordres de Marc Antoine, qui le haiffoit, parce 
qu'il avoit harangue | ſi fortement contre lui, quand il 
vouloit ſe rendre maitre de Rome. 

Souvenez vous toujours, s'il y a quelques mots 
dans mes lettres, que vous n'entendez pas parfaite- 
ment, d'en demander Pexplication à votre Maman, 
ou de les chercher dans le Dictionnaire. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, October the ach, 1738 
MY DEAR CHILD, 
Y my writing ſo often, and by. the manner in- 
which I write, you will eaſily ſee, that I do 
not treat you as a little child, but as a boy who loves 
to learn, and is ambitious of receiving inſtructions. 
I am 


\ 
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I am even perſuaded, that'in reading my letters, you 
are attentive, not only to the ſubject of which they 
treat, but likewiſe to the orthography, and to the 
ſtyle. It is of the greateſt importance to write let- 
ters well; as this is a talent which unavoidably oc- 
curs every day of one's life, as well in buſineſs. as 
in pleaſure; and inaccuracies in orthography, or in 
ſtyle, are never pardoned but in ladies. When you 
are older, you will read the Epiſtles (that is to ſay 
letters) of Cicero; which are the moſt perfect mo- 
dels of good writing. A propos of Cicero ; I muſt 
give you ſome account of him. He was an old 
Roman, who lived eighteen hundred years ago; a 
man of great genius, and the moſt celebrated Orator 
that ever was. Will it not be neceſſary to explain 
to you what an Orator is? I believe I muſt. An 
Orator is a man who harangues in a public aſſembly, 
and who ſpeaks with eloquence ; that is to ſay, who 
reaſons well, has a fine ſtyle, and chuſeth his words 
properly. Now, never man ſucceeded better than 
Cicero, in all thoſe different points : he uſed ſome- 
times to ſpeak to the whole people of Rome aſ- 
ſembled ; and, by the force of. his eloquence, per- 
ſuaded them to whatever he pleaſed. | At other 
times, he uſed to undertake cauſes, and. plead for 
his clients in courts. of judicature : and in thoſe 
cauſes he generally had all the ſuffrages, that is to 
ſay, all the opinions, all the deciſions, in his favour. 
While the Roman Republic enjoyed its freedom, he 
did very ſignal ſervices to his country; but after it 
was enſlaved by Julius Ceſar, the firſt Emperor 
of the Romans, Cicero became ſuſpected by 
the tyrants; and was at laſt put to death by 
Marc Antony, who-hated him for the ſeverity of his 
orations againſt him, at the time that he endeavour- 
Ed to obtain the ſovereignty of Rome. | 
In caſe there ſhould be any words in my letters 
which you do not perfectly underſtand, remember 
always to inquire the explanation from your Mamma, 

or elſe to ſeek for them in the Dictionary. Adieu. 
LET TT 
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A Bath, ce 11e d'Octobre, 1738. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

OUS aiant parle dans ma derniere de Ciceron 
le plus grand Orateur que. Rome ait jamais 
produit, (quoiqu'elle en ait produit pluſieurs) je vous 
prẽſente aujourd'hui Demoſthenes le plus c&lebre des 
Orateurs Grecs. Paurois di à la verite avoir com- 
mence par Demoſthenes, comme Vaine, car il vivoit 
à peu pres trois cents ans avant Ciceron; et Ciceron 
meme a beaucoup profite de la lecture de ſes Ha- 
rangues ; comme j'eſpere qu'avec le tems vous pro- 
fiterez de tous les deux. Revenons à Demoſthenes. 
II etoit de la celebre ville d'Athenes dans la Grece, 
et il avoit tant d'eloquence, que pendant un certain 
tems il gouvernoit abſolument la ville, et perſuadoit 
aux Atheniens ce qu'il vouloit. Il n'avoit pas na- 
turellement le don de la parole, car il begaioit, mais 
1] s'en corrigea en mettant, quand il parloit, de 
petits cailloux dans ſa bouche. II fe diſtingua par- 
ticulierement par les Harangues, qu'il fit contre 
Philippe, Roi de Macedoine, qui vouloit ſe rendre 
maitre de la Grece. C'eſt pourquoi ces Harangues Ia 
ſont intitulẽes Les Philippiques. Vous voiez de quel 
uſage C eſt que de ſavoir bien parler, de s exprimer 
bien, et de s enoncer avec grace. Il n'y a point de 
talent, par lequel on fe rend plus agreable ou plus 
conſiderable, que par celui de bien parler. 

A propos de la ville d'Athenes; je crois que vous 
ne la connoiſſez gueres encore; et pourtant il eſt 
bien neceſſaire de Pre connoiſlance avec elle, car ſi 
elle n'a pas <te la mere, du moins elle a ẽtè la nour- 
rice, des Arts et Sciences, c'eſt à dire, que ſi elle ne 
les a point invent?, du moins elle les a porte à la per- 
fection. Il eſt vrai que l' Egypt a ᷑tẽ la premiere od 
les Arts et les Sciences ont commences, mais il eſt 
vrai auſſi que c'eſt Athenes qui les a perfe&tionnes. 


Les 


o 
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Les plus grands Philoſophes, c'eft à dire, les gens 
qui guy et qui 'etudioient la ſageſſe, Etoient 
d'Athenes, comme auſſi les meilleurs Poëtes, et les 
meilleurs Orateurs. Les Arts y ont ẽtẽ portss 
auſſi à la derniere perfection; comme la Sculpture, 
co''eſt à dire, Part de tailler des figures en pierre et en 
marbre. L' Architecture, c'eſt à dire, Part de bien 
batir des maiſons, des temples, des theatres. La 
Peinture, la Muſique, enfin tout fleuriffoit & Athenes. 
Les Atheniens avoient leſprit delicat, et le gout juſte; 
ils etoient polis et agreables, et l'on appelloit, cet eſprit 
vif, juſte, et enjoue, qu'ils avoient, le Sel Attique, 
parce que, comme vous ſavez, le ſel a, en mème tems, 
quelque choſe de piquant et d'agreable, On dit 
meme aujourd'hui d'un homme qui a cette forte 
d' eſprit qu'il a du Sel Attique c'eſt 2 dire Athẽnien. 
eſpere que vous ferez bien ſalẽ de ce Sel IR, mais 
pour Petre il faut apprendre bien des choſes, les con- 
cevoir, et les dire promptement; car les meilleures 
choſes perdent leur grace ſi elles paroiſſent trop tra- 
_ vaillees. Adieu, moh petit ami, en voila aſſez pour 
aujourd'hui. | 


TRANSLATION. 


1% Bath, October the 11th, 1738. 
MY DEAR CHILD, | 15 

IJAvING mentioned Cicero to you in my laſt; 

1 Cicero, the greateſt Orator that Rome pro- 
duced ; although it produced ſeveral; I this day in- 
troduce to your acquaintance Demoſthenes, the 
moſt celebrated of the Grecian Orators. To ſay 
the truth, I onght-to have began with Demoſthenes, 
as the elder, for he lived about three hundred years 
before the other. Cicero even improved his Ora- 
tions, as I hope you will in time profit by reading 
thofe of both. Let us return to Demoſthenes. He 


was born at. Athens, a celebrated city in Greece, 


and ſo commanding was his eloquence, that, for a 


conſiderable time, he abſolutely governed the 2 
$0) an 
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and perſuaded the people to whatever he pleaſed- 
His elocution was not naturally good, for he ſtam- 
mered; but got the better of that impediment by 
ſpeaking with ſmall pebbles in his mouth. He diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf: more particularly by his Orations 
againſt Philip King of Macedonia, who had deſigned 
the conqueſt of Greece. Thoſe Orations, being 
againſt Philip, were from thence called Philippics. 
You ſee how uſeful it is to be able to ſpeak well, to 
expreſs one's ſelf clearly, and to pronounce grace- 
fully. The talent of ſpeaking well, is more eſſenti- 
ally 2 than any other, to make us both agree- 
able, and conſiderable. 

A propos of the city of Athens; I believe you at 
preſent know but little of it; and yet it would be 
requiſite to be well informed upon that ſubject; for, 
if Athens was not the mother, at leaſt ſne was nurſe 
to all the Arts and Sciences; that is to ſay, though 
ſhe did not invent, yet ſhe improved them to the 
higheſt degree of perfection, It is true, that Arts 
and Sciences firſt began in Egypt ; but it is as cer- 
rain, that they were brought to perfection at Athens. 
The greateſt Philoſophers, (that is to ſay, men who 
loved and ſtudied wiſdom) were Athenians, as alſo 

the beſt Poets, and the beſt Orators. Arts like- 
wiſe were there brought to the utmoſt perfection; 
ſuch as Sculpture, which means the art of cutting 
figures in ſtone and in marble; Architecture, or the 
art of — houſes, temples, and theatres, well. 
Painting, Muſic, in ſhort, every art flouriſhed at A- 
thens. The Athenians had great delicacy of wit, and 
Juſtneſs of taſte ; they were polite and agreeable. 


| That fort of lively, juſt and pleaſing wit, which they 


poſſeſſed, was wi Attic Salt, becauſe ſalt hath, as 
you know, ſomething ſharp and yet agreeable. 
Even now, it is ſaid of a man, who has that turn of 
wit, he has Attic Salt; which means Athenian. 'I 
hope you will have a good deal of that Salt; but 
this requires the learning many things ; the com- 
prehending and expreſſing them without heſitation 7 
or 


— — 
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for the beſt things loſe much of their merit, if they 
appear too ſtudied. Adieu, my dear boy: here is 
enough for this day. | | 


4 of * 4 
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LETTER XI 


E ſuis bien- aiſe que vous étudiez PHiſtoire Ro- 
maine, car de toutes les anciennes hiſtoires, il 
n'y en a pas de ſi inſtructive, ni qui fourniſſe tant 
d'exemples de vertu, de ſageſſe, et de courage. 
Les autres grands Empires, ſavoir, celui des Affy- 
riens, celui des Perſes, et celui des Macedoniens, ſe 
ſont eleves preſque tout d'un coup, par des accidens 
favorables, et par le ſucces rapides de leurs armes; 
mais I'Empire Romain s'eſt aggrandi par degres, et 
a ſurmonte les difficultes qui 8'oppoſoient à ſon ag- 
grandiſſement, autant par ſa vertu, et par fa fageſſs, 
que par ſes armes. | ; 
Rome qui fut dans la ſuite la maitreſſe du monde, 
n'etoit d'abord, comme vous le ſavez, qu'une petite 
ville -fondee par Romulus,. ſon premier Roi, à la 
tate d'un petite nombre de bergers et d' avanturiers, 
qui ſe rangerent ſous lui, et dans le premier denom- 
brement que Romulus fit du peuple, c'eſt à dire, la 
premiere fois, qu'il fit compter le nombre des habi- 
tans, ils ne montoient qu'a trois mille hommes de 
pied, et trois cents chevaux, au lien qu'a la fin de 
ſon regne, qui dura trente ſept ans, il y avoit qua- 
rante Fr mille hommes de pied, et mille chevaux. 

Pendant les deux cents cinquante premieres an- 
nces de Rome, c'eſt à dire, tout le tems qu'elle fut 
gouvernce par des Rois, ſes voiſins lui firent la 
guerre, et tacherent d'<touffer dans fa naiſſance, un 
peuple, dont ils craignojent Paggrandiſſement, con- 
ſequence naturelle de fa vertu, de ſon courage, et 
de ſa ſageſſe. | 

Rome donc emploia ſes deux cents cinquante pre- 
mieres annees, à lutter contre ſes plus proches voi- 
fins, qu'elle ſurmonta; et deux cents cinquante - 
autres, a ſe rendre maitreſſe de l'Italie; de forte 
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— qu'il y avoit cinq cents ans, depuis la fondation de 


Rome, juſques à ce qu'elle devint maitreſſe de l'Italie. 
Ce fut ſeulement dans deux cents annees ſuivantes 
qu'elle ſe rendit la maitreſſe du monde, c'eſt à dire, 


ſept cents ans après ſa fondation. f 


TRANSLATION. 


I AM glad to hear you ſtudy the Roman hiſtory ; 


for, of all ancient hiſtories, it is the moſt in- 
ſtructive, and furniſhes moſt examples of virtue, 
wiſdom, and courage. - The other great Empires, as 


the Aſſyrian, Perſian, and Macedonian, ſprang up, 


almoſt of a ſudden, by favourable accidents, and the 
rapidity of their conqueſts; but the Roman Empire 
extended itſelf gradually, and ſurmounted the ob- 
ſtacles that oppoſed its aggrandiſement, not leſs by 
virtue and wiſdom, than by force of arms. 

Rome, which at length, became the miſtreſs of the 
world, was (as you know) in the beginning but a 
ſmall city, founded by Romulus, her firſt King, at 
the head of an inconſiderable number of herdſmen 
and vagabonds, who had made him their Chief. At 
the firſt ſurvey Romulus made of his people ; that is, 
the firſt time he took an account of the inhabitants, 
they amounted only to three thouſand foot and three 
hundred horſe; whereas, towards the end of his 
reign, which laſted thirty-ſeven years, he reckoned 
forty-ſix thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe. 

During the firſt two hundred and fifty years of 
Rome, as long as it was governed by Kings, the 
Romans were engaged in frequent wars with their 
neighbours ; who endeavoured to cruſh in its in- 
fancy a ſtate whoſe future greatneſs they dreaded, as 
the natural conſequence of its virtue, courage, and 
wiſdom, | | 

Thus Rome employed its firſt two hundred and 
fifty years in ſtruggling with the neighbouring 
States, who were in that period entirely ſubdued; 
and two hundred and fifty more in conguering 8 

re 
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ina M "oh {5 tha e reckon#five hundred years 
70 ation tt Rame to the entire conqueſt 
1 * Ad following two hundred years 
ſh attained, to he gs 


ire of the World; that is, 
in ſeven bundrod, you fro rom the foundation of the 
bity. | 
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I E T; . E R ill. 
5 i tn 8 qui, comme je vous Tai deja dit, 


( <toit le Fondateur, et le premier Roi de Rome, 
* Pas d'abord beaucoup d'habitans pour ſa 
i ville, ſongea 1 tous les n aug- 

menter le nombre, et pour cet effet, il publia qu'elle 
EE Vaſile, C eſt | dite, de oY, e et de lieu de 
ſurete pour ceux qui ſeroient bannis des autres villes, 
d'Italie. Cela hai attira-bien des gens pu ſortirent de 
illes, ſoit à cauſe de leurs dettes, ſoit à cauſe des 
ctimes qu'ils y avoient commis: car un aſyle eſt un 
endroit qui ſert de protection A tous ceux qui y vien- 
dent, quelque crime qu'il aient. commis, et on ne. 
LE les y prendre ni, les punir. Avouez qu'il eſt 

| afſez ſurprenant que d un pareil amas de vauriens et 
de coquins, il en ſoit ſorti la nation la plus ſage et 
la Lilry yertueuſe. qui fut jamais. Mais c'eſt que 
Pe us 10 If, LP bonnes loix,, inſpira à tout le 
| un . te amour de la patrie, et de la gloire, y 
E 1 % bien h religion, et le culte des Dieux, que 
pendant centaines d' annẽes ce fut un peuple de 
Heros, et de gens vertueux. = 


TRANSLATION. 


Rn Who (as 1 have al ready told you) 
7 was the Founder and firſt King of Rome, not 
having ſufficient inhabitants for his new city, conſider- 
ed every method by which he might augment their 
number; and to that end, he iſſued out à UN 
tion, declaring, that it ſhould be an aſylum, or, in 
. 1 other 
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other Words. a ſanctuary and 545 of ſafet * 
ty Ft, "Ich as were baniſhed from tlie diffetent cities of Nly. 
his device, brought to him many people, who 15 
td their relpective towns, whether for debt, or on 
zeccunt of ctimes which they rg committed An 
lum being a place of protection for all who fly to 
ir; where, let their offences be what they will, they 
cannot... be. apprehended..or..puniſhed, Pray, is-it 
„ot very aſtoniſhing, that, from ſuch a vile aſſem- 
plage of vagrants an rogues, the wiſeſt and moſt 
wirtuous nation, that ever exiſted, ſhquld deduce 
its origin ? The reaſon is this; Romulus enacted Cuch 
wholeſome laws, inſpired his people with ſo great a 
love of glory and their country, and ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed religion, and the worſhip of the Gods, that, 
for ſome ſucceeding ages, they continued 4 nation of 
- Heroes and virtuous men. t 


bY 


TE vous ai deja ſouvent parle de la neceſſite qu il. 
ya de ſavoir Phiſtoire à fond; mais je ne peu« 
das vous le redire trop ſouvent. Ciceron Pappelle 
avec raiſon ; Te tis remporum, lux veritatis, vita nie- 
morle, magiftr a vVite, nuntia vetuſtatis. Par le ſe- 
cours de Phiſtoire un jeune homme peut, en quelque 

facon, acquerir Vexperience de la vieilleſſe; en liſant 
ce qui a cite fait, il apprend ce qu il a a faire, et plus | 
il eft inſtruit du palle, mieux il faura le conduire A 
A 
De toutes les Hiſtoires anciennee, la plus intereſſan- 
8 et la plus inſtructive, c'eſt Phiſtoire Romane. 
le eſt la plus fertile en grands hommes, et eñ grands 
„ Elle nous anime, plus que toute autre, 
ja vertu; en nous montrant, comment une petite 
ville, comme Rome, fondce par une poignèe de Pi- 
. tres et d' Aventuriers, s' eſt rendue dans Peſpace de 
ſept cents ans maitreſſe du monde, par le mofen de 
fa vertu et de ſon Courage, 
C'eſt 
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Ceſt pourquoi j'en ai fait. un abreg6 fort en ra- 
courci. Pour vous en faciliter la connoiſſance, et 
_ Iimprimer d' autant mieux dans votre eſprit, vous le 
traduirez peu a peu, dans un livre que vous m'appor- 

terez tous les Dimanches. 

Tout le tems de Uhiſtoire Romaine, depuis Romu- 
lus juſqu'à Auguſte, qui eſt de ſept cents Your trois 
ans, peut ſe diviſer en trois parties. 

La premiere eſt ſous les ſept Rois de Rome, et 
dure deux cents quarante quatre ans. 

La ſeconde depuis l' etabliſſement des Conſuls et 
Pexpulſion des Rois, juſqu'a la premiere Guerre Pu- 
nique, eſt auſſi de deux cents quarante quatre ans. 

La troifieme s etend, depuis la premiere Guerre 
Punique juſqu au regne d'Auguſte, et elle dure deux 
cents trentre cinq ans; ce qui fait en tout, les ſept 
cents vingt trois ans, ci- deffus mentionnès, depuis ſa 
tondation, juſqu' au regne d Auguſte. 
Siosus le regne d' Auguſte, Rome Etoit au plus haut 
point de fa grandeur, car elle Etoit' la Maitreſſe du 
Monde; mais elle ne l' toit plus d' elle meme; 
alant perdu ſon ancienne liberts, et ſon ancienne ver- 
tu. Auguſte y Etablit le Pouvoir abſolu des Empe- 
reurs, qui devint bien-tot: une tyrannie horrible et 
cruelle ſous les autres Empereurs ſes ſuoceſſeurs, moi- 
ennant quoi, Rome dechiit de ſa grandeur en moins 
de tems qu'elle nen avoit pris pour y monter. 

Le premier godvernement de Rome fut Monar- 
| chi ue, mais une Monarchie bornee, et pas abſolue, 
car le Senat partageoit Vautorite avec le Roi. Le 
Rolaume etoit eleQif,, et non pas hereditaire, c'eſt 
a dire, quand un Roi mouroit, on en choiſiſſoĩt un 
| autre, et le fils ne ſuccedoit pas au pere. Romulus, 
qui fut le fondateur de Rome, en fut auſſi le premier 

oi. Il fut el par le peuple, et forma le premier 
fte du gouvernement. Il etablit le Senat, qui con- 

ſtoit en cent membres; et partagea le peuple en 
trois ordres. Les Patriciens, c'eſt à dire les gens du 
premier rang; les Chevaliers, c' eſt a dire ceux du 
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ſecond rang; tout le reſte ẽ etoit peuple, qu'il appella 
„Plebeéiens. 1! 

Traduiſez ceci en Anglois, et apportez le moi Di- 
1 mane e, Ecrit ſur ces lignes que Je vous envole. 


; TRANSLATION. 


HAVE often told you how neceſſary it was to 

have a perfect knowledge of hiſtory ; Bot cannot 
repeat it olten enough. Cicero properly calls it Teftis 
 temporum; Iux veritatis, vita memorie, magiſtra vite, 
nuntia vetuſtatis. By the help of Hiſtory, a young 
man may, in ſome meaſure, acquire the experience 
of old-age. In reading what has been done, he is 
appriſed of What he has to do; and, the more he is 
informed of what is paſt, the better he will know 
how to conduct himſelf for the future. 

Of all antient hiſtories, the Roman is the moſt in- 
tereſting and inſtructive. It abounds moſt with ac- 
counts of illuſtrious men, and preſents us with the 
greateſt number of important events. It likewiſe 
;:tpurs us on, more than any other, to virtuous acti- 
ons, by ſhewing how a {mall « city, like Rome, found- 
ed by a handful of-ſhepherds and vagabonds, could, 
: in the ſpace of ſeven: hundred years, render herſelf 

miſtreſs of the world by courage and virtue. 
Hence it is, that: have reſolved to form a ſmall 
abridgment of : that hiſtory, in order to facilitate 
your: acquiripg the kriowledge of it; and, for the 
better / imprinting; it in your mind, I deſire that, by 
little and little, you. would tranſlate, and copy it fair 
into a book, which you muſt | not fail to bring to me 
every Sunday. N Kt 
The whole time of the Roman hiſtory, from Ro- 
mulus down to. Auguſtys- Ceſar, being ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-three years, may be divided into 
three periods. 

The firſt, under the ſeven Kings, is of two hun- 
died and forty -four Fe ears. 


The 


1 O Rund 050.1874 


4 


Tue ſecond, from the expulſion of the © Kings and 
eſtabliſhment of the Conſuls, to the firſt Punic War, 
is ikewiſe two hundred and forty-four years. 

The third is, from the firſt Punic War down to 
the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, and laſts two hundred * 
and thirty-five years: which three periods, adde, 
together, make up the ſeven hundred and twenty 5 
three eee from, the foundation 49 
Rome to the reign of Auguſtus elar. : 

In the part of Auguſtus, Rome Was at the 12 ; 
mit of her greatneſs; for ſhe was "miſtreſs Ll the 
world, though no longer miſtreſs of herſelf, aving 
loſt both. her ancient liberty and her. ancient, virtue. 
Auguſtus eſtabliſhed the Imperial po power, which ſoon .. 
degenerated into the moſt detcſtable and cruel . | 
ranny, under the ſucceeding, Emperors ; in conſe- 
quence of which, Rome fell from her former great- 
neſs, in a ſhorter ſpace of time than ſhe had taken to 
aſcend 7 SPY a 

The firſt form of government eſtabliſhed at a 
was Monarchical ;, but a limited, net an abſolute 
Monarchy, as the power was divided between tie 
King and the Senate. The Kingdom was elective, 
and not hereditary; that is, when ons Ki ng Rel 
another was choſen in his room, and the ſon of the 
deceaſed King did not ſucceed him. Rom luis, who 
was founder of Rome, was alſo her firſt. Kin + he 
was elected by the people, and he formed. the hell, 
ſyſtem of government. He appointed the Senate. 
which conſiſted of one Maa way and divided the . 
people into three orders; namely, Patricians, 5 
were of the firſt rank or order; ; Knights, of the 'fe- * 
cond and the third was the common people, hom 
he called Plebeians, © 

Tranſlate this into Engliſh, and brig, it me 


next Sunday, written upon the lines Which I naw 
ſend you. 


47 
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OMULUS er Remus Etoient jumeaux, et fils 
R de Rhea Sylvia, fille de Numitor Roi d'Albe. 
Rhea Sylvia fut enſermee et miſe au nombre des 
Veſtales par ſon oncle Amulius, afin que'lle n'eut 

int d'enfans, car les Veſtales etoient obligèes à la 
chaſtetè. Elle devint pourtant groſſe, et prẽtendit 
que le Dieu Mars l'avoit force. Quand elle ac- 
coucha de Romulus et de Remus, Amuliu , ordonna _ 
qu'ils fuſſent jetté's dans le Tibre. Ils y furent 
effectivement portEs dans leur berceau; mais l'eau 
stant retiree le berceau reſta à ſec. Une Louve 
qui Etoit venue là pour boire, les allaita, juſques a 
ce que Fauſtulus, un berger, les emporta chez lui, 
et les Eeleva comme ſiens Etant devenus grands, ils 

allerent avec nombre de Latins, d' Albains, et de 
bergers, et ils fonderent Rome. Romulus pour 
regner ſeu], tua ſon frere Remus, et fut declare Roi 
par tous ces gens la. Etant devenu Souverain, il par- 
tagea le pcuple en trois tribus et trente Curies, en 
Patriciens, Plèbeiens, Senat, Patrons, Cliens, et 
Chevaliers. Les Patriciens etoient les plus accredi- 
_ tes, et les plus conſfiderables. Les Plebtiens Etoient 
le petit peuple. Les Patrons Etoient les gens les 
plus reſpectables qui protegeotent un certain nombre 
du petit peuple, qu'on appelloit leurs Cliens. Le 
Senat conſiſtoit de cent perſonnes choiſies d'entre les 
Patriciens, et les Chevaliers Etotent une troupe de 

trois cents hommes a cheval, qui ſervoient de garde 
du corps à Romulus, et qu'il appella Celeres. 1 
Mais Romulus ne ſe contenta pas de ces régle- 
mens civils, il inſtitua auſſi le culte Dieux, et Etablit 
les Aruſpices et Augures, qui Etoient des Pretres, 
dont les premiers conſultoient les entrailles des vic- 
times qu'on ſacrifioit, et les derniers obſervoient le 
vol, et le chant des oiſeaux, et declaroient ſi les 
. prëſages 
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preſages ẽtoient favorables ou ncn, . avant qu on en- 


treprit quelque choſe que ce pùt etre. | 
Romulus pour attirer des habitants I (a nouvelle 


2E? 


ville, la declara un aſyle à tous ccux qui view- 


droient s 'y etablir ; ce qui attira un nombre infini de 


gens, qui y accoururent des autres villes, et cam- 


pagnes voiſines. Un Aſyle veut dire, un lieu WEL 


ſuretẽ, et de protection, pour ceux qui font endeitcs, 
ou qui afant commis des crimes, fe ſauvent de I 
juſtice. © Dans les pas Catholiques, les egliſes ſont 


— 
pms 


actuellement des aſyles pour toute ſorte dz criminc}s 2 


[ 


qui sy retugient, b 


Mais on manquoit de femmes 2 Rome * pour 
ſuppleer ce defaut, Romulus envoĩa faire des pro- 


politions de mariage I ſes voiſins les Sabins, mais 


les Sabins rejetterent ces propoſitions,” avec hauteut 5 


ſurquot; Romulus fit publier dans les lieux circo: Ir 
voiſins qu' un tel Jour, il cEledbrerait la fcte du Dien 


Conſus , et qu'il invitoit tout le monde 3 ay aſſiſter. 


On y accourut de toutes parts et principalement les. 
Sabins, quand tout d'un coup, à un ſignal donne 


les Romains, 'epes a-la main, ſe ſaiſiſſent de toutes 


les femmes qui y etoient : et les épouſerent apree, , 


Cet evenement remarquable, 8 'appelle Enlẽvement 


des Sabines. Les Sabins irrités de cet affront, et dy 


cette injuſtice, declarerent la guerre aux Romans, 


qui fut termince et une paix conclue, par Pentre-. 


miſe des femmes Sabines, qui Etojent ctablies à Rome. 


Les Romains et les Sabins s'unirent parfaitement, 


ne firent qu'un peuple; et Tatius Roi des Sabin: 


regna conjointement avec Romulus. Tatius modrut 


bientot après, et Romulus regna encore ſeul. 


Il faut remarquer que PEnlevemen: des Sabineg 4 


fut une action plus utile juſte: mais l'uttlitè ne doit 
pas autoriſer I'injuſtice, car Fon doit tout ſouffrir, 


et meme mourir, plutòt que de cornmettre une in- | 


juſtice. Auſſi ce Tor la ſeule que les Romains firent , 


a 
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2 gelon Plutarque c't toit le Dieu des Confei, 
pendant 
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pendant pluſieurs fiecles: Un _ Siecle veut dire, 
— f ry 
Les voiſins de Rome devinrent bientot jaloux de 
cette puiſſance naiſſante; de ſorte que Romulus eut 
encore pluſieurs guerres à ſoutenir, dans leſquelles il 
remporta todjours la victoire; mais comme il com- 
mengoit à devenir tyrannique chez lui, et qu'il 
voulait &ter au Stnat leurs privileges, pour regner 
plus deſpotiquement; tout d'un coup il diſparut et 
Pon ne le vit plus. La verite eſt que les Sènateurg 
l'avoient tuẽ; mais comme ils craignoient la colere 
du peuple, un Senateur des plus accredites nomm4é 
Proculus Julius, proteſta au peuple, que Romulus 
lui avoit apparu comme Dieu, et Pavoit aſſure, qu'il 
avoit Ete tranſports au Ciel, et place parmi les 
Dieux ; qu'il vouloit meme que les Rochen Pado-. 
raſſent ſous le nom de Quirinus, ce qu ils fire. 
Remarquez bien que le gouvernement de Rome 
ſous Romulus ẽtoit un gouvernement mixte et libre, 
et que le Roi n'etoit rien moins qu'abſolu; au con- 
traire il partageoit Pautorite, avec le Senat, et le 
peuple, à peu pres comme le Roi, ici, avec la Cham- _ 
bre Haute, et la Chambre Baſſe. De forte que Ro- 
mulus voulant faire une injuſtice ſi criante, que de 
violer les droits du Senat et la liberte du peuple, fut 
zuſtement puni, comme tout tyran merite de Petre, 
Tout homme a un droit natural à fa liberte, et qui- 
conque veut la lui ravir, mérite la mort, plus que 
celui ne cherche qu'A lui voler ſon argent ſur le grand 
chemin. f e e e e ths 
La plupart ges loix et des arrangemens de Romu- 
Ius, avoient egard principalement A la guerre et 
Etoient formés dans le deſſein de rendre le peuple 
belliqueux: comme en effet il le fut, plus que tout 
autre. Mais c'etoit auſſi un bonheur pour Rome, 
que ſon ſueceſſeur, Numa Pompilius, ẽtoit d'un na- 2 
turel pacifique, qu'il s' appliqua à ẽtablir le bon ordre 
dans la ville et a faire des loix, pour encourager la 
vertu, et la religion. 5 5 — 


Après 


„ Oi sr dan 150.7 494, 
Aprés ja mort de Romulus, il y. e e 


ficile; les Sabins d'un core, et les Romains de autre. 


Juffice, relle 4 
vie retiree et _champetre, ct jothſloit-d'un-doux. e- 


& fa 


peine, par les inſtances reiterces des Romains et de 


Numa , place, ſur le 
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ng paſſe et Vautre Pavenir; 2 cauſe de quoi, vous le 
verrez ſouvent dans les Pottes Latins appelle Janus 7 
Bifrons, ceſt a dire, qui'a deux fronts. Mais pour 


revenir 2 Numa: il pretendit avoir des entretiens 


ſecrets ayec la Nymphe Egerie pour diſpoſer le peu- 
ple, qui aime toujours le merveilleux, à mieux re- 
cevorr ' ſes loix et ſes reglemens, comme lui Etant 
inſpires par la divinite meme. Enfin il etablit le 


4 


bon ordre, à la ville et à la campagne; il inſpira a . 


ſes ſujets amour du travail, de la 7 et meme 
de la pauvrete. Apres avoir regn 
ans, il mourut regrettè de tout ſon peuple. 

On peut dire, que Rome Etoit redevable de toute 
fa grandeur à ſes deux E 8010 Rois, Romulus et 
Numa, qui en jetterent 


paix et à la juſtice. Sans Numa, ils auroient éte 


feroces et barbares; fans Romulus, ils aurojent 


peut. etre reſtes dans le repos, et Fobleurité. Mais 
c'<toit cet heureux aſſemblage de vertus religieuſes, 


Civiles et militaires, qui les rendit à a la fin les maltres | 


du monde. 


Tullus Hoſtilius fut Ela Roi, bientòt apres 7 mort 


de Numa Pompilius. II avoit l'eſprit auſſi guerrier, 


que Numa Pavoit eu pacifique, et il eut bientòt oc- - 


es fondemens. Romulus 
ne forma ſes ſujets qu'à la guerre; Numa qu'à la 


quarante trois 


caſion de Vexercer; car la ville d'Albe, jalouſe 


deja de la puifſance de Rome, chercha un pretexte 
pour lui faire la guerre. La guerre 6tant declaree de 
part et d'autre, et les deux armees ſur le point d'eu 
venir aux mains; un Albain propoſa, que pour 
Epargner le ſang a tant de gens, on choiſiroit dans 


les deux armèes, un certain nombre, dont la vic- 


toire decideroit du fort des deux villes: Tullus Hoſ- 
tilius accepta la propoſition. "ev 

Il ſe trouvoit dans Parmee des Albains trois freres, 
qui s'appelloient les Curiaces, et dans l'armèe des 


Romains trois freres auſſi qu'on nommoit les Ho- | 


races: Ils etoient de part et d'autre A peu pres de 
meme age et de meme force. Ils furent choiſis, et 
accepterent 
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accepterent avec joie un choix qui leur faiſcit rant 
d'honneur. Ils s' avancent entre les Fx armees, _ 
et, Pon donne le ſignal du combat.  Fabord deux 
des Horaces ſont 1 pat les Curiaces qui tous trois 
ſurent bleſſes. Le troiſiẽme Horace etoit ſans bleſ⸗ 
ſure, mais ne ſentant pas aſſez fort pour reſiſter aux 
trois Curjaces, au defaut de force il uſa de ſtrata- 
geme. f fit done ſemblant de fuir, et alant fait 
quelque chemin, il regarda en arriere et vit les trois 
Curiaces, qui le pourſuivoient, a quelque diſtance | 
Pun de Pautre, felon que leurs blefſures leur per- 
mettolent de marcher, alors Il retourne ſur. ſes pas, et 
les tue l'un après Fautre. 

Les Romains le regurent avec joſe dans leur camp, 
mais fa ſœur qui ẽtoit promiſe à un des Curiaces, 
vient à ſa rencontre, et verſant un torrent de larmes, 
lui reproche d'avoir tue ſon amant. Sur quoi ce 
jeune vainqueur dans les tranſports de ſon emporte- 
ment, Juj paſſe Pepe au travers du corps. La 
juſtice le condamna A la mort, mais f en ap pella au 
peuple qui Jul pardonna, en conſideration th 2 
qu'il venoit de leur rendre. | 

Tullus Hoſtilius regna trente deux ans, et fit 
d'autres guerres contre les Sabins et les Latins. 
C'etoit un Prince qui avoit de grandes qualites, mais 
qui aimoit trop la guerre. | 


TRANSLATION. 


OMULUS and Remus were twins, and ſons of 
Rhea Sylvia, daughter of Numitor, King of 
Alba. Rhea Sylvia was by her uncle Aumuhus, 
ſhut up among the Veſtals, and conſtrained by him 
to become ane of their number, to prevent her hav- 
ing any children : for the Veſtals were obliged to in- 
violable. chaſtity. She, nevertheleſs, proved with 
child, and pretended ſhe had been forced by the 
God Mars. When ſhe was delivered of Romulus 
and Remus, Amulius commanded the infants to be 
thrown into the Tiber. They were in fact biought 
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to the, river, and expoſed in their cradle; but the 

water .retifing, it remained on the dry ground. A A 
ſhetzwolf coming there to drink, ſuckled them till 
they... were. taken home by. Fauſtilius, a ſhepherd, 
who.educated them as his own. When they were 
grown up, they aſſociated with a number of Latins, 
Albanians, . and ſhepherds, and founded Rome. Ro- 
mulus, deſirous of reigning alone, killed his brother 
Remus, and was declared King by his followers. 
On his- ad vancement to the throne, he divided the 
people, into three Tribes, and thirty Curie; into 
Pat 21485, Plebeians, Senate, Patrons, Clients, and 
Knigh)s. © The Patricians were the moſt conſidera- 
ble of all. The common people were called Ple- 
* beians,,;., The Patrons were o the moſt reputable 
fort, and: protected à certain number of the lower 
claſs, who went under the denomination of their 
Clients. The Senate conſiſted of one hundred per- 
ſons, choſen from A. the Patricians: and the 
Knights were a ſelect body of three hundred horſe- 
men, who ſerved as Life Guards to Romulus, to 


* 


whom he gave the name of Celeres. | 
But Romulus, not ſatisfied with theſe regulations, 
inſtituted a form of religious worſhip ; eſtabliſhing - 
the. Auruſpices and Augurs. Theſe were Prieſts ; - 
and the buſineſs of the 1 to inſpect the en- 
trails of the victim offered in ſacrifice; that of the 
latter, to obſerve the flying, chattering, or ſinging of 
birds, declaring whether the omens were favourable 
or not, before the undertaking of any enter prize. 
Romulus, with a view of attracting people to his 
new eity, declared it an aſylum, or ſanctuary, for 
all who were willing to eſtabliſh their abode in it. 
This expedient brought an infinite number of peo- 
pie, who flocked to him from the neighbouring towns 
and. country. An Aſylum ſigmifies a place of ſafe- 
ty and protection, for all ſuch as are loaded with 
debis, or who have been guilty of crimes, and fly 
from juſtice. In Catholic countries, their churches 
| | are, 


5 
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are, at this very time, Aſylums for all ſorts of ctimi- 
nals. who take ſhelter in them. 
But Rome, at this time, had few or no women: 

to remedy which want, Romulus ſent propofals of 


marriage to his neighbours, the Sabines; who reject- 


ed them with diſdain: whereupon, Romulus pub- 
liſhed throughout all the country, that, on a certain 
day, he intended to celebrate the feſtival of the God 
Conſus , and invited the neighbouring cities t& Aſſiſt 
at it. There was a great concourſe from all- parts, 
on: that occaſion, particularly of the Sabines; when, 
on a ſudden, the Romans, at a ſignal given; ſeized, 
{word in hand, all the young women they could 
meet: and afterwards married them. This femitrk - 
able event is called, the Rape of the Sabines. En- 


_ raged at this affront and injuſtice the Sabines declar- 


ed war againſt the Romans; which was put an end 
to, and peace concluded by the mediation of che 
Sabine women living at Rome. A ſtrict umion was 
made between the Romans and Sabines, who be- 
came one and the fame people; and Tatius, King 
of the Sabines, . reigned jointly with Romulus 1 but 
dying ſoon after, Romulus reigned again alone. 
Pray obſerve, that the Rape of the Sabines was more 
an advantageous, than a juſt meaſure; yet tlie utility 
of it ſhould not warrant its injuſtice ; for we ought 
to endure every misfortune, even death, rather than 


be guilty of an injuſtice; and indeed this is the only 


one that can be imputed to the Romans, for many 
ſuceeeding ages: an Age, or Century, means one 
hundred years. | 155 * 
Rome's growing power ſoon raiſed jealouſy in her 


neighbours, ſo that Romulus was obliged to engage 


in ſeveral wars, from which he always came off vie- 
torious; but as he began to behave himſelf tyranni- 
eally at home, and attacked the privileges of the 
Senate, with a view of reigning with more deſpotiſm, 


8 


According to Plutarch, the God of Counſel. 


\ he 
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he ſuddenly diſappeared. | The truth is, the Senators 
killed him; but, as they apprehended the indignation 
of the people, Proculus Julius, a Senator of great 
repute, proteſted before the people, that Romulus 
had appeared to him as a God; aſſuring him, that 


he had been taken up to Heaven, and placed among 


the Deities: and deſired that the Romans ſhould 
worſhip him, under the name of Vins which 
they accordingly did. 

Take notice, that the Roman aqrerarfient, * 

Romulus, was a mixed and free government; and 
the King to far from being abſolute, that the power 
was divided between him, the Senate, and the Peo- 
pe much the ſame as it is between our King, the 
_ Houſe of Lords, and Houſe of, Commons; fo that 
Romulus, attempting fo horrible a piece of injuſtice, 
as to violate the privileges of the Senate, and the 
_ liberties of the People, was deſervedly puniſhed, : as 
all tyrants ought to be. Every man has a natural 
right to his liberty ; and whoever. endeavours to ra- 
vi it from him, deſerves death more than the 
robber that attacks us for our money on the high- 

wa | 
3 directed the =reatelt part of his laws and 
regulations to war ; and formed them with the view 
of rendering his ſubjects a warlike people, as indeed 
they were, above all others. Yet it likewiſe proved 
fortunate for Rome, that his ſucceſſor, Numa Pom- 
pilius, was a Prince of a pacific diſpoſition, who ap- 
plied himſelf to the eſtabiiſhing good order in the 
city, and enacting laws for the ener of 
virtue and religion. 

After the death of Romulus, there was a year's 
Interregnuum. An Interregnum is the interval between 
the death of one King and the election of another, 
which can happen only in elective kingdoms; for, in 
hereditary monarchies, the moment a King dies, his 
fon, or his neareſt relation, immediately alcends the 
throne. 
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During the above Iuterregnum, the Senators alter- 
nately executed the functions of a Sovereign; but 
the people ſoon became tired of that ſort of govern- 
ment, and demanded a King. The choice was diffi- 
cult; as the Sabines on one fide, and the Romans on 
the other, were deſirous of a King's being choſen 
from among themſelves, However, there happened, 
at that time, to live in the little town of Cures not 
far from Rome, a man in great reputation for his 
probity and juſtice, called Numa Pompilius, Who led 
a retired life, enjoying the ſweets of repoſe, in a 
country ſolitude. It was ynanimouſly agreed to 
cChooſe him King; and Embaſſadors were diſpatched 
to notify to him his election; but he, far from being 
dazzled by ſo ſudden and unexpected an elevation, 
refuſed the offer, and could ſcarce be prevailed on, 
to accept it, by e entreaties of the Ro- 
his neareſt relations; proving bimſelf 
the more worthy of that high dignity, as he the leſs | 
fought it. Remark A'S that example of Numa 
Pompilius; how virtue forceth her ay, and ſhines 
e; and that 

ſooner or later it is always rewarded, ,,,  _ 
Numa, being now ſeated on the throne, applied 
_ himſelf to ſoften rhe manners of the Romans, and 
to inſpire them with a love of peace, by exerciſing 
them in religious duties. He built a temple in ho- 
nour of God Janus, which was to be a public mark 
of war and peace, by keeping it open in time of 
war, and ſhut in time of peace. It remained cloſed 
during all his long reign ; but from that time, down 
to the reigy of Auguſtiis Ceſar, it was ſhut but 
twice; once at the end of the firſt Punic War, and 
the ſecond time, in the reign of Auguſtus, after the 
fight of Actium, where he yanquiſhed- Mare An- 


through the obſcurity of a retited ! 


thony. The God Janus is always repreſented with 
two faces, one looking on the time paſt, and the 
other on the future; for which reaſon you will often 
find him, in the Latin Poets, called Janus bifrons, 
two fronted Janus. But, to return to Numa; he 

| | | - pretended 
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apes FP 
* ymph *Egeria, y the be trer to ref re the people 
(who were” 855 fond of of Wflat 18 atvellous) to re- 
ceive his laws and ordiflances' as divine inſpirations. 
In fhort, he iy pired his Tubjec 17 che love of 1 in- 
Aut rl cy. and even be ak He died | 
le rally git by his ele er a . or 
"A 0! =three years, 
e maß Veitiire to fa that Reine en! indebted 
bor all: her grandeur to Hſe two Kings, Romulus 
and Numa, Who laid che undations of it. Ro- 

18 . c ains to form the Romans to war; Nu- 
m ma, and juſtice. Had i it not been for Nu- 
mma, er ock ve continued fierce and üpcivi- 
Tized; had it not been for Romulus, they ; would, 

| petfiaps, have fallen into hey and obſearir 

but it was the happy unio on of reli igious, civil, ; 

| e virtues, Thar rendered them mates of 0 the 


aud Hhitigs" Was elected King, immediately 
2 death of Numa Fompilius. This Prince 
8 as great bi for war, as his predeceſſor had 
de, an 7 don found an opportunity to ex er- 
00 them; or the city 'of Alba, already jealous of 
the Poe of Rome, cught a retext of coming to 
1 Hſprure with Her. War, in fact, was declared on 
both f 88. and, He two e armies were a to en- 
Sage, . an Al ban propoled, i in order to ſpare ſo 
goa af by on ff Bleed, that a certain number of 
e ors ſhoul be, choſen out of each army, on 
ae victory the fortune of both nations ſhould 
**-gepen 
Tufllis Hontilius accepted the propoſal ; and there 
* happening to de, in the Alban army, three brothers, 
named Curiatii; and, m. the Roman army, three 
l brothers, called E otatii; Who were all much of the 
flame age and ficength, they were pitched upon for the 
champions, and joyfully accepted a choice which 
effected ſo much honour on them. Then, advanc- 
ing in Preſence of both armes, the ſignal for combat 
was 


696k 
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was given. Two of the Horatii were ſon killed by. 
the Curiatii, who were, themſelyes, all three, wound- 
ed. Tbe third of the Horatii remained yet unhurt; 
but, not capable of encountering the three Curjatii al 
together, what he wanted in ſtrength, he ſupplied 
by. ſtratagem. He pretended to run away, and, 
having gained ſome ground, looked back, and ſaw 
the three Curjatii purſuing him, at ſome diſtance 
| from each other, haſtening with as much ſpeed aß 
their wounds permitted * z he then returning, 
Killed, all three, one after an other. 
The Romans received him joyfully in their camp; 
but his ſiſter, who was promiſed in marriage to one 
of the Curiatii, meeting him, poured forth a deluge 
of tears, reproaching bim with the death of her 
lover 3 -whereupon the young conqueror, tranſported 
with rage, plunged his ſword into her boſom. Juf- 
tice condemned him to death; but, having appealed 
to the people, he received his pardon, in confider- 
ation of the ſervice he had rendered ta his gguntry. 
Tullus Hoſtilius reigned thirty-two: Years, and 
conducted other wars againſt the Sabines and Latins, 
Ne was a Prince poſſeſſed of great qualities, but 
too much addicted to war. 
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| Monday. 
DEAR BOY, 2 8” 
| 1 Send you, here encloſed, your hiſtorical exereiſe 
1 for this week; and thank you for correcting 
ſome faults I had been guilty. of in former papers. 
I'ſhall be very glad to be taught by you; and, 1 
aſſure you, I would rather have you able to inſtruct 
me, than any other body in the world. I was very 
well pleaſed with your objection to my calling the 
brothers, that fought for the Romans and the Al- 
| bans, the Horatii and the Curiatii; for which I can 
Yor. . 8 give 
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give you no better reaſon than uſage and cuſtom, 
which determine all languages. As to ancient pro- 
per names, there is no ſettled rule, and we muſt be 
vided by, cuſtom : for example, we ſay Ovid and 
Virgil, and not Ovidius and Virgilius, as they are 
in Latin: but then, we ſay. Auguſtus Ceſar, as in 
the Latin, and not. Auguſt Ceſar, which would be 
the true Engliſh. We ſay Scipio Africanus, as in 
Latin, and not Scipio the African, We ſay Taci- 
tus, and not Tacit: ſo that, in ſhort, cuſtom is the 
only rule to be obſerved. in this caſe. But, wherever 
cuſtom and uſage will allow it, I would rather chuſe not 
to alter the ancient proper names. They have more 
dignity, I think, in their own, than in our language. 
The French change moft of the ancient proper 
names, and give them a French termination or end- 
ing, which ſometimes ſounds even ridiculous; as, 
for inſtance, they call the Emperor Tiuts, Tate; and 
the hiſtorian, "Titus Livius, whom we commonly 
call in Engliſh Livy, they call Tite Live. I am very 
glad you ſtarted this objection; for the only way to 
get knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray re- 
member to aſk queſtions, and to make your objec- 
tions, whenever you do not underſtand, or have any 


-dondbts about any thing;r 
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lentot après Ia mort de Tullus Hoſtilius, le 
D peup'e choiſit pour Roi Ancus Marcius, petit 


nils de Nama.” II rétablit d'abord le culte de vin qui N 
avoit £tE un peu _neglige pendant le regne guerrier de 


Tullus Hoſtilius. If eſſua quelques guerres, malgre. 


lui, et y remporta toujours P'avantage. Il aggrandit 


hz ville de Rome, et mourut après avoir regne 32 | 
quatre ans. II ne le ceda en merite, ſoit pour la 


guerre, ſoit pour la paix, A aucun de ſes prede- 


Un certain Lucumon, Oree de naiſſarice, qui 
1 | E 5 + * s'Etoit 
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Letoit eubl 2 Rome ſous le regne nee W N 
fut eu Roi à ſa place, et prit — nom de Tarquin. 
Il crea cent nouveaux Scnateurs, et ſoutint pluſieurs 
guerres, contre les peuples voiſins, dont il ſortit 
toujours avec avantage. I augmenta, embellit et 
fortifia la ville. Il fit des Aquedues et des Egouts. 
I! batit auſſi le Cirque; et jetta les fondemens du Ca- 
uns le Cirque <toit un lieu celebre, à Rome, 0 
on faiſoit les courſes de chariots. | 
Tarquin. avoit deſtinè pour ſoa ſucteſſeur Servius 
Tullius, qui avoit etẽ priſonnier de guerre et par con- 
ſequent eſclave; ce que les fils d' Ancus Marcius, 
qui etoient à cette heure devenus grands, alant 
trouve mauvais, ils firent aſſaſſiner Tarquin qui avoit 
regne trente huit ans. L'attentat, et le crime des 
fils d'Ancus Marius leur furent iinutiles; car S 
Tullius fut declare Rot par le peuple, ſans demander 
le conſentement du Sẽnat. Il ſoutint pluſieurs guerres-, - 
qu'il termina heruſement. Il partagea le peuple en dix 
neuf Tribus; il Etablit le Cens, ou le denombrement 
du peuple, et il introduiſit la coutume, d'affranchir les 
eſclaves. Servius ſongeoit à abdiquer la couronne, 
et à ẽtablir i Rome, une parfaite Republique, quand. 
il fut aſſaſſinè par ſon gendre Tarquin le Superhe. 
I _ quarante quatre ans, et fut ſans contredit, le 
meil ur de tous les Rois de Rome. E 61 hy 
Tarquin ẽtant mont, ſur le tröne, ſaus que ni le 
Peuple, ni le Senat, lui euſſent conferẽ la Roiante 3, 
la conduite qu'il y gardarepon dit a de tels commenoe- 
mens, et lui fit donner le ſurnom de Super bo. tt, 
renverſa les ſages ẽtabliſſemens des Rois ſes prèc 
ſeurs, ſoula aux pieds les droits du peuple et gou- * 
verna en Prince arbitraite et deſpotique. Il batit un 
temple magnifique a Jupiter, qui fut appelle. le Ca- 
pitole, à cauſe qu' en creuſant les fondemens, on y 
avoit trouve la tète d'un homme, qui s appelle en 
Latin Caput: le Capitole e etoit le batiment le plus 
célebre de Rme. 
La ty rannie de Tarquin e ctoit dei devenue odieuſe 
et W aux Romains, quand l'action de fon 
222 2 WEE = | 8 
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fils Sextus leur fournit une occaſion de sen 'affran- 
chir. gextus tant devenu amoureux de Lucrece 
femme de Collatin, et celle · ci ne voulant pas con- 
ſentir à ſes defirs, il la ſorca. Elle decouvrit le tout 
a fon mati, et A Brutus, et après leur avoir faĩt pro- ; 
mettre de venger Paftront qu'on Jui avoit fait, elle fe ; 
poignarda. Li deſſus il fouleverent le peuple, et 
Tarquin avec tonte {a famille fut bapni de Rome, 
par un decret ſolemnel, après y avoir regs vingt 
cinq uns. Telle eſt la fin que meritent- tous les 
tyrans, et tous ceux qui ne ſe ſervent du pouvoir 
que le ſort leur a donne, que pour faire du mal, et | 
opprimor le genre humain. ' 
Du tems de Tarquim, les livres Sybilles dannn ap- 
portes à Rome, conferves toujours après avec un 
grand ſoin, et conſultẽs comrne des oracles. 
Tarquin thafſe de Rome, fit pluſieurs tentatives 
pour y renter, et cauſa quelques guerres au Ro- 
mains. Il engagea Porſenna, Roi d'Hetrurie, à ap- 
puler ſes bre es et à faire la guerre aux Romains 
pour le rctablir. Porſenna marcha donc contre les 
Romains, défit leur armée, et auroit pris Rome 
meme, s' nieut été arrete par la valeur d' Horatius 
Cocks, qui ddfendit ſeul contre toute Parmee, un 
pont, par od il 'falloit paſſer. Portenna intimidé 
par les prodiges de valeur et de courage, qu'il voloit 
faire tous les Jours aux Romains, gugea à propos de 
cbnclure la paix avec eux, et de ſe retirer. | 
s eurent pluſicurs autres guerres avec leurs W 
dont je ne ferai point mention, ne voulant m'arreter 
qu' aux Evenemens les plus importans. En voici un 
qui arriva bientòt. ſeize ans apres Tetabliſſement des 
Conſuls. Le peuplectoit extremement endette reſuſa, 
et de 8 enroller pour la guerre, à moins que ſes dettes 
ne fuſſent abolies. L' occaſion ętoit preſſante, et la 
difficultè grande, mais le Senat s aviſa d'un expedi- 
ent pour remedier ; ce fut de creer un Dictateur, 
qui auroit un pouvoir abſolu, et. au deſſus de toutes 
les loix, mais qui ne dureroit que pour un peu de 
Gees: ſculement. Titus Largius qui fut nomm? 2 
| Cette 
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cette. e -qppes iſa le dẽſordre, recabli ts tran- 
qulkte, et puis le OT brnit de {a charge: 3 28 
On eut fouvent, dans la "EPs recours 4 co en- 
pedient q un Dictateur, dans les grandes: oxcahons ; 
et il eſt à remarquer, que/quoique cette charge fat 
revetue d un pouvoir abſolu et deſpotiqne, pas un 


4 ſeul Dictateur n en abuſa, pour las de cent ans. 


TRANSLATION. 


Jood after the death of Tubus Hoftilius, c. 2 
people placed upon the throne Ancus 7 Foy 
grandſon to Numa Pompihus. His firſt care was to 
re- eſtabliſn divine worſhip, which had been ſome- 
what neglected during the warlike reign of his pre- 
deceſſor. He engaged in ſome wars, againſt his Will, 
and always came off with advantage. He enlarged | 
the city r after a reign of twenty-four years ; 3 
a Prince not inberior, aber in aan or war, to 

any of his 8 

One Lucumon, #2 Greek by birth, whois eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf at Rome in the reign of Ancus Mar- 
cius, was choſen King in his place, and took the 


name of Tarquin. He added a hundred Senators 


to the former number; carried on, with ſucceſs, ſe- 
veral wars againſt the neighbouring States; and en- 
 larged, beautified, and ſt ed the city, He 


made the - Aquedudts and on Sewers, built 
the Circus, and laid the foundation of the Capitol: 


the Circus was a celebrated place at Rome, ſet apart 2 


for chariot- races, and other games. 

Tarquin had deſtined for his ſucceſſor Servus 
Tullius, one who, having been taken priſoner of war, 
was, conſequently, a — which the ſons of Ancus 
Marcus, now grown up, highly reſenting, cauſed 
Tarquin to be aflaſGnared, in the thirty-eighth*year 


of his reign : but that criminal deed of the ſons f 


Ancus Marcius was attended with no ſucceſs; for 
the people elected. Servins Tullius King, without 


5 aſking 


1 


* 
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aſking the concurrence of the Senate. This Prince 
was engaged in various wars, which he happily con- 
cluded. He divided the people into nineteen Tribes ; 
eſtabliſhed the Cenſus, or general ſurvey of the citi- 


ens; and introduced the cuſtom” of giving liberty 
to \ſlaves,”- called otherwiſe, manumiſſion. Servius 


intended to abdicate the crown, and form a perfect 
Republic at Rome, when he was aſſaſſinated by his 
ſon-in-law, Tarquin the Proud. He-reigned forty- 
four years, and was, without diſpute, the beſt of all 


the Kings of Rome. | 


Tarquin having aſcended the 8 invited 3 


Royalty neither by the People nor Senate, his con- 
duct was ſuitable to ſuch a beginning, and cauſed 
him to be ſurnamed the Proud. He overturned the 


vuviſe eſtabliſhments of the Kings his predeceſſors, 
trampled upon the rights of the people, and govern- 


ed as an arbitrary and deſpotic Prince. He built a 
magnificent temple to Jupiter, called the Capitol, 
becauſe, in digging its foundation, the head of a 


man had been found there, which in Latin is called 
Caput: the Capitol was the moſt celebrated edifice 


= 


of 


The tyranny of Tarquin was already become odi- 


ous and mſupportable to the Romans; when an 
atrocious act of his ſon Sextus adminiſtered to them 


an opportunity of aſſerting their liberty. This Sex- 
tus, failing in love with Lucretia, wife to Collatinus, - 


who would not con ent to his deſires, raviſhed her. 
The Lady diſcovered the whole matter to her huſ- 


band, and to Brutus, and then ſtabbed herſelf ; 
having firſt made them promiſe to revenge the out- 


rage done to her honour. Wherzupon they raiſed the 


people; and Tarquin, with all his family, was ex- 
pelled by a ſolemn deeree, after having reigned 


twenty five years. Such is the fate that tyrants de- 
serve, and all thoſe who, in de ing evil, and oppteſ- 
ſing manbiad, abuſe that power which Providence 
has given. . 
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Ta the reign of Tarquin, the SE 4 "= = e Sybil 5 


were brought to Rome, and ever after preſerved and 
conſulted as oracles. 

Tarquin, after his expulſion, made ſeveral attempts 5 
to reinſtate himſelf, and raiſed ſome wars againſt the 
Romans. ,He engaged. Porſenna, King of Hetruria, 
to eſpouſe his irftereft, and make war upon them, in 
order to his reſtoration. Porſenna marched againſt 
the Romans, defeated their forces, and moſt proba- 
bly would have taken the city, had it not been for 
the extraordinary courage of Horatius Codes, who” 
alone defended the paſs of a bridge againſt the whole” 
Tuſcan army. Porſenna, ſtruck Var rn and 

awe of ſo many prodigies of valonr as he retnarked 
every day in the Romans, thought proper 10 make. 
peace with them, and draw off his amp yy; ñ 

They had many other wars with: their neighbours, 
which I omit mentioning, as my purpole is to dwell 
only upon the moſt important events, Such is the 
following one, which happened about ſixteen years 
after the eſtabliſhing of Conſuls. The people were 
loaded with debts, and refuſed to enliſt dictiflives in 
military ſervice, unleſs thoſe debts were cancelled. 
This was a very preſſing and critical conjuncture; 
but the Senate found an expedient; which was to 


create a Dictator, with a power ſo abſolute as to be 


above all law ; which, however, was to laſt but 4 
ſhort time. T itus Largius was the perſonage named 
for the purpoſe ; who, having appeaſed the tutnult, 
and reſtored tranquillity, laid Sw his high employ- 
ment. 

The Romans had often, in ſucceeding times, and 
on preſſing occafions. recourſe to this expedient. 
is remarkable, that, though that office was inveſted 
with an abſolute and deſpotic power, not one Dictator 
abuſed it, for upwards of a e years.” AUT 
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LETTER XVII 


Tous voici parvenus à une ſmportante Epoque 
de l'Hiſtoire Romaine, c'eſt à dire, à l'éta- 
bliſſement d'un gouvernement libre. 
Lies Rois et la Rolauté étant bannis de Rome, on 
| reſolut de créer à la place d'un Roi, deux Conſuls, 
4 | dont Pautorne ng ſeroit qu'annuelle, c'eft a dire, 
1 qu elle ne dureroit qu'un an. On laiſſa au peuple le 
| | droit d'slire les Conſuls, mais il ne pouvoit les choifir 
que parmi les Patriciens, c'eſt a dire les gens de 
| qualite. Les deux Conſuls avoient le meme pouvoir 
x qubavoient auparavant les Rois, mais avec cette dif- 
2B ference eſſentielle, qu'ils n'avoient ce pouvoir que 
pour un an, et qu'à la fin de ce terme, ils en devoient 
rendre compte au peuple : moien aſſurè d'en pre venir 
Pabus. Ils etoient appelles Conſuls du verbe Latin 
conſulere qui ſignifie Conſeiller, comme qui diroit, 
les Conſeillers de la Republique. . ahi 
Les deux premiers Conſuls, qu'on Elut furent L. 
unius Brutus, et L. Collatinus, le mari de Lucrece. 
Les Conſuls avoient les mEmes marques de dignite, 
que les Rois, except6 la couronne et le ſceptre. Mais 
ils avoient la robe de pourpre, et la Chaire Curule, 
qui Etoit une Chaiſe d'ivoire, ſur des roues. Les 
onſuls, le Senat, et le Peuple, firent tous ferment, 
de ne pas rappeller Tarquin, 'et de ne jamais ſouffrir 
. de Roi a Rome. a | = 
 - Remarquez bien la forme, du gouvernement de 
Rome. L'autorité Etoit partagse entre les Conſuls, 
le Senat, et le Peuple ; chacun avoit ſes droits : et 
depuis ce ſage ẽtabliſſement, Rome s'eleva, par un 
progres rapide, à une perfection, et une excellence 
qu'on a peine à concevoir. 8 
Souvenez vous que le gouvernement monarchique 
avoit dure deux cents quarante quatre ans. 
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W. the Roman Hiſtery ; 3. 1 mean, the eſtab 


ment of a ſree government. 


Koyatty being baniftied Rome, it was reſolved to 


| ercate, inſtead of a King, two Conſuls, ' whaſe au- 
thority ſhould, be annual ; or, in other words, was to 


laſt no longer than one year. The right of ele& "6 | 


the.Confuls was left to che people; but they c 
chooſe them only from amon the Patricians, that 
is, from among men of the firſt rank. The two 


Conſuls were jointly inveſted with the fame power the 


Kings had before, with this eſſential difference, that 


their power ended with the year; and at the expira-— 


tion of that term, they were obliged. fo give an ac- 


count of their regency to the people: a ſure means 
to prevent the abuſe of it. They were called Conſuls, 


from the Latin verb conſulere, to counſel, which in» 


timated their being Counſellors to the Republic. 12 


The firſt Confais elected were L. 45 Brutus, 
and P. Collatinus, Lucretia's hu The Con- 


ſuls held the ſame badges of dignity as the Kinga, 


excepting. the crown and ſceptre, They had 
purple robe, and the Curule ok being a chair of 
ivory, ſet upon wheels. The Conſuls, Senate, and 


People, took a ſolemn oath, never to recall Taran. 
or foffer a King in Rome. 


Take notice of the form of the Wi 


ment, The power was divided between the re > 
| _— and People; each had their Tights and ar | 


leges : and, from the time of that wiſe eſtabliſhment, 


Rome exalted herſelf, with a rapid progrels to fach s 


high point of perfection and excellency, as is ſcarce 
to be conceived. 


Remember, that the monarchical government laſted 
'LE T- 


two hundred and forty- four years. 
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Cee les Patriciens en agiſſoient aſſez- 


mel avec le peuple, et abuſoient du pouvoir 
que leur rang et leurs richeſſes leurs donnoient. Ns 
empriſonnoient ceux des Pleb&iens qui leur devoient 
de Pargent, et les chargeoient de chaines, Ce qui 
cauſa tant de mecontentement, que le peuple quitta 
Rome, et ſe retira en cor 8, ſur le Mont Sacre, à 
FRE. Tales. 0 DONE: , ne, een e 
donna Pallarme au Senat-et aux Patriciens, qui leur 
envoicrent des deputations pour les perſuader de re- 
venir; mais ihutilement, A la fin on choiſit dix des 
Plus ſages et des, plus moderes du Senat, quo'on en- 
Vola au peuple avec un plein pouvoir de conclure la 


paix, aux meilleures conditions qu'ils pourroient. 


Menénius Agrippa, qui portoit la parole, termina ſon 
diſcours au peuple par un apologue qui les frappa ex- 
tremement. Autrefois, dit il, les membres du 
corps humain, indignes de ce qu'ils travailloient 
tous pour Veſtomach, pendant que lui oiſif et pa- 
* refſeux, jouiſſoit tranquillement des plaiſirs, qu'on 
lui preparoit, convinrent de ne plus rien faire: 


mine, tous les membres et tout le corps tomberent 


f. 


corps, avec la diviſion qui ſeparoit le peuple d' avec 
le Senat. Cette application plũ tant au peuple que la 


peix fut conelue à certaines conditions, Cont la prin- 


-cipale-Etoit ; que le peuple choifiroit, parmi eux, 


cinq nouveaux magiſtrats, qui furent appellez Tri- 


buns du peuple. Ils ëtoient Elus tous les ans, et rien 


ne pouvoit fe faire fans leur conſentement. Si on 


propoſoit quelque loi, et que les Tribuns du peuple 
s'y oppoſaſſent, la loi ne pouvoit paſſer; ils ne etoient 


pas mème obliges dalleguer de raiſon pour leur op- 


polition, 1! ſufhfoir qu'iis diſſent ſimplement, Veto, 
| | qui 


* mais voulant dompter ainſi I'eſtomach, par la fa- 


dans une foiblefſe, et une inanition extreme.” II 
comparoit ainſi, cette diviſion inteſtine des parties du 


Todt 8 O N. * 


qui veut dire, 10 defends. 8 Ms cette 
Epoque intere 


ante de Yhiſtoire Romaine, et. ce 
changement conſiderable dans la forme du gouverne- 
ment, qui aſſura au peuple, pendant quelques Siccles, 
leurs droits et leurs privileges que les Grands font 
toujours trop portes à envahir injuſtement. Ce 
changement arriva Lan, de Rome 261, c'eſt à dire, 
vingt et un an apres le ane des Rois, et 
Fetabliſſement des Conſuls. | 
Outre les Tribuns, le, peuple obtint auſſi deux 
nouveaux Magiſtrats annuels appelles les Ediles du 


peuple, qui Etoient ſoumis aux Tribuns du 
Tages exccuter leurs ordres, rendaient 5 
ſous eux, veilloient à Pentretien des temple: 

- batimens publics, et prenoient {vin des vivres., 


Remarque quels Ctoient les principaux M; PER 


* Rome. Premicrement-c'<torent les deux . 


qui ẽtoient annuels, et qui avoient, entre eux 2 
voir des Rois. Après cela, dans les grands be — £40 
on crea la charge de Dictateur, qui ne duroit ordi- 
nairement que {ix mois, mais qui Ctolt rev rue, Nun 
pouvoir abſolu. 

Les Tribuns du Peuple. Etoient des Magiftiats: an- 


- nuels, qui veilloient interèts du peuple, et les protẽ- 
fa contte les injuſtices des Patriciens. Pour 


Ediles; je viens de decrire leurs fonctions. 
Quelques ann&es-apres on crea encore deux nou- 


veaux Magiſtrats, qui s appelloĩent les Cænſeurs. Ils 


Etotent d'abord pour cinq ans; mais ils furent bien- 
tot reduits à un an et demi. Its avoient un très 


grand pouvoir, ils faiſoient le denombrement du 
peuple; ils impoſoient les taxes, ils avoient ſoin des 


mœurs, et pouvoient chaſſer du Stnat, ceux qu'ilsen 


Jugeoient indignes; ils pouvoient auſſi e DN; 
Chevaliers Romains; en leur ötant leur cheval. 


Pas fort long tems apres, on crea encore deux a au- 


tres nouveaux Magiſtrats, a ppelles les Preteurs/;,” qui 
Ftoĩent les principaux Ofiiciers de la ji een — Juge- 
n ous les proces, Voici Gone; 


grands Viagi 
9 
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was de la Republique rr ſelon Pordre & * 
"Re ee ff 
OR Le Conifuls./ | ee 
e 0 2 ' & 
$ Tribuns du 
Les Edvles, yh" 6:2 
105 © Be Cenſeurs. de e 
Les Freteurs. | 


TRANSLATION 


| HE Patricians, howeres, 60d the people 
nerouſty, and abuſed the power which 
de — ri riches gave them. They threw into 
priſon ſuch of the Plebeians as owed them money, 
and loaded them with irons. Theſe harſh meaſures 
cauſed fo great a diſcontent, that a people in a body 
abandoned Rome, and retired to a riſing ground, 
three miles diftant from the city, called Mons Sacer. 
Such a general defection alarmed the Senate and Pa- 
tricians ; who ſent a deputation to perſuade them to 
return, but to no purpoſe. At length fome of the 
viſeſt and moſt moderate of the Senators were ſent - 
on that buſineſs, with full powers to conelude a peace 
on the beſt conditions they could obtain. Agrippa, 
who #mork in 3 of => Senate, finiſhed his diſ- 
courfe with a fable, which made impreſſion on 
the minds of the people. mak cen uh ſaid he, the 

members of he 5 human body, enraged that they 
"__ „ ſhould labour for the ſtomach, while that, remain- 
ing idle and indolent, quietly enjoyed thoſe plea- 
I ſures which were prepared for it, agreed to do 
© nothing : but, intending to reduce the ftomach by 
OY \ famine, they found that all the members grew 
weak, and the whole body fell into an extreme 


p inanition.” 


Thus he compared this inteſtine Srifion of the 
parts of the human body, with the diviſion that ſe 
rated the people from the Senate. This applicati 
pleaſed — 10 much, that a reconciliation was ef- 
5 0 fected 
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fected on certain conditions; age which 
\ was, that the people ſhould chooſe. among themſelves 

—— who were called Tribumes of 
the People. . 


tion wes made for preferring any law, and the Tri- 
bunes of the people oppeſed it, the law 


reaſon for their oppoſition; their meerly pronouncing 

Veto, was enough; which nifies, I forbid. | Take 
proper notice of this intereſting epocha of the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, this important alteration in the form of 


government, that ſecured; for ſome ages, the rights 


and privil of the people, which the Great are 
but too 1 inge. This alteration happened in 


the year of Rome 261; twenty one years after the 
expulſion of Kings, and the <ſabliſhment of Con- 


ſuls. 


other new annual Magiſtrates, called dies, who 
were | ubject to the authority of the Tribunes, ad- 


miniſtered juſtiaoe under them, took care of the 


building and teparation of temples, and other pub- 
; lid. ſtructures, and inſpected proviſions of all kind. 
Remember who were the principal 
of Rome. Firſt, the Conſuls, whole ofſſice was an- 
nual, and who, between them, had the power of 
Kings: next the Dictator, created on extraordinary 


<mergencies, and whole office n laſted bac ba 


months. N 

The Tribunes.of the People: were annual Magic 
trates, who acted as guardians of the rights of the 
Commons, and protected them from the oppreſſion 


of the Patricians. With reg rd e the Eüiles, 1 £ 


have already mentioned their functions. 


Some years after, two other heet) Magifirates were 
created, called Cenſors. This office, at firſt, was to 


continue fre years; but it was fron confined o a 
year and a half. The authority of the Cenſars was 
very great; their FE was the ſurvey of the people, 

e 


hey were choſen. every year, and no- 
thing could be done without their conſent. If a m- 


could not 
paſs; an) ey wot Pre ga to alletige an 7 


Beſides the "Tiibunes, © the people obtained two 


1 
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the laying on of taxes, and the cenſure of manners. 
They were empowered to expel any perſon from the 
Senate, whom they deemed unworthy of that aſ- 
ſembly; and degrade a Roman er by e 
vl him of his horſe. 

ot very long aſter, two Proves: were inſtituted, | 
Thek' Magiſtrates were the chief Officers of juſtice, 
and decided all law- ſuits. Here you havè the liſt of 


the great Magiſtrates of the Roman . 
| aecofding 0 Were order and inſtitution. SR e 


2 4 * 


Jo. N t The Conſuls. 

idee he Dictator. Fo 

55. 2,1... 7 The Tribunes of the People 
ee Lbs The  Fdiles. G47 
9710 7 Ne The Cenſors. NM ain 5 
eee e Prætors is cee ee 


meme * 1 TT 


5 AN 300 * RA bs Morne n'avoient pas 
2.7 encore de loix fixes et certaines, de forte que les 
Conſuls et les 'S6nateurs, qu'ils commettoient pour 
juger, etoient les Arbitres abſolus du fort des citoiens. 
Le peuple voulit, done, qu'au leu de ces jugemens 
arbitraires, on etablit des loix qui ſerviſſent de regles 
ſures, tant à l' gard du gouvernement et des affaires 
publiques, que par rapport aux differens entre les par: 
ticuliers. Sur quoi, le Senat ordonna qu'on enver- 
Toit des Ambaffadeurs 2 Athenes, en Grece, pour 
etudier les loix de ct-pais, et en rapporter celles qu'ils 

jugeroient les plus convenables à la Republique. Ces 
Ambatladeurs etant de retour, on elũt dix perſonnes 
(qui furent appellèes les Decemvirs) pour Erablir ces 
nouvelles loix. On leur donna un pouvoir abſolu 
pour un an, et pendant ce tems 1a, il n'y avoit point 
d'autte Magiſtrat à Rome. Les Decemvirs-firent 
<q leurs lan ſur des tabicg d'airain poſces dans 

; Fendront 


on 


/ — by 9 


8 


0 jf N 


Fendroit le plus apparent de la place ti et 
ces loĩx IT toujours après 2 8 Loix des 
Dix Tables“. Mais lorſque le terme du gouverne- 
ment des Decemvirs fut expire, ils ne voulurent point 

ſe demettre de leur pouvour, mais © rendirent par 
force les Tyrans de la Rẽpublique: ce qui canſa de 
grands tumultes. A la fin ils furent obliges de c- 
der, et Nome reptit fon ancienne forme de 28 
ment. ; 17580 

-Vaninbe 365 de Rome, les Gaulois (Geste A "ee les 
Francois) entrerent en Italie, er marche rent very 
Rome, avec une armee de p jus de ſoiĩxanteè mille h 

Les Romains cnvoterent a leur rencontre Ts 

— bY levee à la hite, de quarante mille hommes. 
On ſe battit, et les Romains furent entietement defaits 
A. cette triſte nouvelle, tous 2 5 qui Etoient reſtes 
Rome, ſe retirerent dans le Capitole, qui etoit 4 
Citadelte, et 8'y fortifierent, auſſi bien que le tems 
parmettoit. Trois jours apres, Brennus,” le Genera 

des Gaulois, s' avanga juſqu'a Rome avec ſon, arms 
et trouvant la ville abandonnee, et fans'defenſe, | fl 
aſſiegen la citadelle, qui ſe defendit': avec une bravoure 
incrofable. Une nuit que les Gaulois vouloient la 
prendre par ſurpriſe, et qui'ils Etoient montes "nſques 
aux portes, fans qu'on, sen appercat; M. Manlius, 
evenle par les cris et battement d'alles des oyes, 
dopna Fallarme, et ſauva la citadelle. Bientolt 
apres, Camille, un illuſtre Romain, qui / avoir 

etc” banni de Rome, 'afant appris le. danger au- 
quel ſa Pattie ſe trouvoit expoſce, ſurvint avec” ce 
qu'il put trouver de troupes dans les pats Voiſins, defit 
enticrement les Gaulois, et fauva Rome,” Admirez 
ee bel exemple de grandeur” d'ame ! Camil e, banni 
TT AT de Rome, ww 15 qu'o on fal a faite, 


FIN FELL * 
n 
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Plus communeẽment nommees les Loix des 
Dives Tables, parce que depuis it 4 en cut 1585 
d'ay 4joutees aux dix premieres. 
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ſon amour pour ſa Patrie lemporte ſur le deſir de ſe 
dale et il vient SH ceux W avolcat. We * 
„ 


TRANSLATION. 5 


I the bebt the city 300, the Romans had no 
written or fixed ſtatutes, inſomuch that the Con- 
ſuls and Senators, who were appointed Judges, were 
abſolute Arbiters of the fate of the citizens. The peo- 
ple therefore demanded, that, inſtead of ſuch arbi- 
trary deciſions, certain ſtated Jaws ſhould be enacted, = 
as directions for the-adminiſtration; of public affairs, 
and alſo with regard to priyate litigations. Where⸗ 
upon the Senators ſent Embaſſadors to Athens in 
Greece, to ſtudy the laws of that co „ and to 
collect auch as they thould find moſt ſyirabi to the 
Republic. When the Embaſſadors returned, ten 
. e (who Were ſtiled Decemwiri) were elected for 
the inſtitution of theſe new laws. They were inveſt; 
ed with abſolute power for a whole year; during 
which time all other Magiſtrates were —.— 
The Decemviri cauſed their Jaws to be engraved on 
brazen tables; which ever after were called the 
Laws of the Ten Tables *. Theſe were placed in 
the moſt conſpicuous part of the principal quare in 
the city. When. the time of the Decemviri was 
3 they refuſud to lay down their power; but 
maintained it by farce, and became the tyrants. of 
the Republic. This cauſed great tumults; however, 
they were at length gen to yield ; and Rome 
returned to its ancient of government. 
About the year of "eek the Gauls, (that is 
to ſay, the French) entered Ital ly, and marched to- 
-' wards Rome with any army of above ſixty thouſand 


8 


A More "generally called the Laws of the Teche | 
Tables, Two having been added ſince, to the origi- 
nal Ten. „ 


men, 


NT OHAS 8 ON W dad 63 


wen. The Romans lẽvied in haſte an army of forty thou» 

ſa nd men, and ſent it; to encounter them. The t Wo ar- 
mies came to an engagement, in which e "I 

received a total defeat. On the arrival of. this 

news, all who had remained at Rome fled; i into the 

Capitol, or Citadel, and chere fortified themſelves as 

well as the ſhortneſs of time would 8 hare 


days after, Brennus, Govern of Fa Gauls, adyan 

to Rome with his army; and 

doned ;. wherenpon he laid ſiege = is be Sede 

was defended with incredible bravery. One hich 
when the Gauls determined to ſurprize the Capitol, 
and had climbed up to the 1 Ne ee 
being perceived, M. a Te 

cackling of geeſe, alarmed 7 — gane | 
the Capitol. At the ſame time Camillus, an luſtz a FT 
ous Roman, who, ſome time 9 had been -bas 
niſhed from the city, having had information of the 
danger to which his Country was expoſed,, carne: uf 

on the /Gauls-in-the-rear, - with as many troops as he 
could muſter, up about zhe, country, ,and; gow, them 

a total overthrow... Admire, in Camillus, thig fine 
example, this greatneſs, of ſoul; be w Who, having 
been unjuſtly baniſhed, forgetful of the wron . e the 
had received, and aQuated- by the love gf ji 
try, more than the deſire, of revenge, ee to hve 


thoſe who ought his ruin. I. 1 EE T0578: 25 4 0 
WA l —— * 8 
Dit ee en in 110 iin 37 5175 1 WW: 5 
* 12 E T. T,. ER * * is 31 nage 
5 1 *; e 149 5 1 TY 
„ torr 256: 6th Bath, oe. Gs Mara 10 
4 il 1! Wr. MY 
© MON CHER ENFANT,”" We 
Pa regu une lettre de Monſieur Maittaire, a. 
laquelle il me dit beacoup de bien de vous et «\ 


m' aſſure que vous: apprenez bien; ſur. quoi j ai d' a- 
| bord achete quelque choſe de fort joli pour vous ap- 
porter d' ici. Voſez un peu ſi vous n'avez pas ſujet 1 
daimer Monſieur Maittaire et de faite tout oer que | 
Vol. I. F | Vous _ 


* 
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vous pouvez à fin qu'il (bit content de vous. it 
me dit que vous allez à preſent 'recorrimencer ce que 
vous av 2 de appris, x faut ey bien faire attention, 
au moins, et ne pas re comme un — 
faris ſavoir ce que ecla veil dire. 

ſe vous ai dit dans ma Cala que pour etre 
parfaitement honnete homme, il ne ſuffttoit pas fim- 
plement d'etre juſte; mais que la generoſite, et la 
grandeur d' ame, allojetit bien plus lom. Vous le 


CIR mieux, peut. tre, par des exemples: en 


lende le grand, Roi de Mackdvine,' alant 
vaincu Darius Roi de Perſe, prit un nombte infini 
5 prifonniets, et entre autres la femme et la mere 
Patins; or ſelon tes droits de la guerre il guroi 
pd avec Juſtice en aire ſes eſclaves; mais il avoit 
de grandeur Game pour abuſer de ſa victoire. 
II les traita toujours en ebes et leur temoigna les 
memes! oy et le meme reſpect, que sil eut ers 
leur fuſer.” Ce que Darius alant entendu, dit, qui 
Alexandre 5 ſu victoire, et qu'il toit ſeul . 
ne de tegner à ſa place. Remarque par 1k com- 
ment des ennemis wetntes; ſont ferces de donner des 
louarges 'N * vertu, et à la randeur dare. 
ules Ceſar, auſſi le ter Empereur Romain, 
avdit de Phamanite, et de u andeur d'ame; car 
après avoir vaincu le grand Potpee, à la bataille 
de Fhatſalc. il pardanna A ceux, que ſelon les loix 
de la guerre, il auroit ye. faire mourir : et non ſeu- 
lement il leur donna là vie, {mais il leur rendit leurs 
diens et leurs honneurs. Sur quoi, Ciceron, dans 
une de ſes Harangues, lui dit ce beau mot; Nibil 
enim poteſt fortuna tua guam us. ayt. Na- 
tura tua melius, quam t velis, conſervare lars. 
"mos: ce qui vent dire; Votre — 611 
rien faire de plus grand, pour vous, que de 
donner ſe pouvoir de fauver tant de gens; et la na- 


„ tute ne pouvoit rien faire de meilleur, paur vous, 
que de vous en donner la volontẽ.“ "Tous: voiez 

| onogee par l la gloire, 6 A 
iro 
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Ain 297 4088100 
HAVE. a letter fem Mr. 
| 12 e 2 von; vi Bae. 
3 835 upon. 


NMUN. 


— ought, 
— — bm chengg. . = 
tells 


youlonghir mot doi loyen Mr, Maittai 
| eueryi thing in uf 3 eaſe. hat 
meu e en begin A hat vu haus 
already :lemined dane bs Very Atientirge, 
audi notoꝰrept yu leſſons 5 | 


| knowing: 1— meas... N 1 

In my laſt I told you that, in Order hes pe 
feQly virtuous man, juſtice was not ſui 
that generolity and greatneſs 


gy nf 
more. 50 wil vnderſtand this: peter py examples: 


G3 


_ are webe j * 
tHe; 12 8 Pei n wing 
8 of Perſia, took anififinite 
Number of —2＋ * among ot whe wiſe 


CEO Hrs ording, to the la 
af war, bg Maves ef 
ew 2 "omg tne 5 ſout, 


1240 elde * 
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ſafe compel even vnemmies tb tbrſtow? | 
praiſes. Ar ae Sac! 2 mern 
4 Niu Ws | his! ſfeſt Einperor of. the Ro- 


mans, Cn nineirt de polſeſt of homanity,: 
__ this Satifeſs-of Tou). After having van 

pey the Great, at the Battle of Þt Pharſalia, he 
phe Fo 9 whony, abcbrding tö the laws of 
war, he Maio put to death ; and not only gave 
then their Jives, ,. allo ieltored them re 1 


tunes, and their honours. 
one of his Oratjo 7 akes A uc it Terf 
13 td Juft r; Nen poteſt font 
a ma fi 50 e en —— | 
It *velts tuner pars quamplur ivory : Which means, 
Fortune could 0 more fbr( you, change ν,ỹuu = 
: Mg tr? faving t many poop ; mor Nature? 
4 e deal tht e giving you the will to 
2433 * TI, z tee by [that — — 2 
At gained aa Ry 'befides:2the: pleaſure: 
which is felt inwardly, and exceeds albothers. 1b::5:ic 
Adleu „ hel Sobelude this letter, — 


5 489585 n that is to ſap, I or- 
| ddd health/o 7 lo: I {ot gra = 


5 hy 5 111 mg eg 90192 nn aun yi; 
= . J WI bits YIROWWASQ +36 113 
4) b 73 WEH E Nl. 40 en 
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-1DEAR.zBQY,, BOOM: ns rudi do ον Ml | 
Thank Wi F ge gur ee abut ry Heat 
'h 


| e I bad have" gh . #ecount of 
one bu e e 


with theſe 
e * a ae, and 
19 28 2119115 


Sor 2 4 me; trorph you 
| £ vey But Pray do you take 
9deſe er ve d ſays orf vou; and remember: 
Dig when it is not deſerved,” is the ſevereſt 
ſatire and abuſe ; and the moſt effectual way of — 
* ing 


— 


Ts 


; 28 vices und follies. This is 11 
ſpeeche callod *Irony';-:whiehi is ſaying di 

ebutrar of what yu mean; but yet it is n af 
becauſe, you plainly ſnom that you, mean direftly 
the contrary of hat you ſaꝝ ; ſo that you ,deeaive 
mo body. For example ; if one were t.compliment 


a notonious henave, ſor his ſingulas honeſty and pro- 
bity ; and an eminent fool for his wit and parts, he 


irbny is plain; and every body would diſcover the 
-atire.. Or, ſuppoſe that I were to 
fer yout i great attention to your book, and for your 
retaining and temembering: what you have — 
learned would mot you plainly; peresive the irony, 
andi ſee that I laughed at yo Therefore, er 
you are commenided+ for; any thingy conſider fairly. 
Fe whether you! deſerve it or not; and 

you do not deſerve it, remember that you are on- 


FONG do S 


£commend- you 


— . * 
* 
- 0 * 
\ 8 w 
* 


ly Alla and laughed att: and endeavor du deſerre 


botter for. the future. and to prevent — 12 
Make my Rompliments!to:Mr. Maittairey and re- 
turn him my thanſes ot. his letter. He gell me, that 
. you; rare: again to gore, your: Latino and Greek 
grammar ſa that when return I expect: to find 


yu. very perfect mity hut if Ido:nat. I;ſhall dean 


dare you 4s your ppplication and memory. 


* e , en to ee % x nchen. 
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WAS pleaſed with your: akking me, a the» laſt 
As time I ſaw you, Wa, ad left ofÞ;writing:z,for 
I looked upon it as dfigncthat you lked and minded 
my letters: if that be the ts ag you;ſhall hear from 
me often . and my letters may be of uſe, if 
you will give attention to them; otherwiſe it is on 
Weing wyſelf trouble to no purpoſe; for it ſignifies 


A othing, 
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" 


to read d thing once, if one does not mind 
Alſd remember ir,” kx is a fure ſigw of u lire mind. 
6 be doing one thing, and at the 'farve time to be 
either thinking of another, ot bot thünteing at all. 
One ſhodld always think of whatone is about r when 
ne is learning one ſhould not think of play; and 
When one 1 play, one ſhould not think of ' one's 
Fearriidg: ''Belides that; if you do not mind your 
_ Galle you are at it, it will be a double trouble 
to you, ſor you maſt learn it all over. again. One 
ef the moſt important points of hfe is Deoency; 
"wich is, to do what is proper, und here. it is pro- 
pew) for many things are proper at one time, and in 
that ate extrayely: improper in another; 

"fe extriple'y it is very proper and decent, that you 
ſhould play ſorne part of de day dut you muſt el 
that it would be very improper and indecent, if you 
were to fly your kite, or play at nime-pins, | while you 
are with Mr. Maittaire. '' It is very proper and de- 
cent to dance well; but then your muſt dance only at 
balls, and places of entertainment: for you would 
be reck6ned 8 fool, if youwere to dance at church, 

ot ar a funeral. I hope, by theſe examples you un- 
gerſtand the meaning of tlie word Decency, which in 
French is Bene, in Latin Decorum; and in 
Greek, Two, Cicero ſays of it, Sic hoc Decorum 
guod elucet in vita, movet a robationem earum guibu/- 
cum vivitur, erdine et conflantid, et — dice 
N omnium aique faforum . "by which you ſee 
how neceſſary decency is, to gain the approbation of 
mankind; And; as I am ſure you deſire to gain 
Mr. Maitraire's approbation, without which you will 
never have mine, I dare ſay you will mind and give 
/artentibn. to whatever he ſuys to you, and behaye 
— ſeriouſly and decently, . while yo are with 

m Kardan Play, _ wy Jump, we ee 25 

over vo Hale“ 7 895 
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eee ; * FE M11 430+2:351 Friday. | 
_-» DEAR BOY, | Nageg Hin 2 ont oonyw © - 
LY As very glad when Mr. Maitzaire told me, 1 
that you had more attention now, than you uſed | 
to have; for it is the oily way to renp amy banefit | 
by what you learn. Without” attention, it is ini- | 
poſſible to remember, and without remembering it is | 
but time and labour loſt to learn. I hope too, that | 
your attention is not only employed upon words, but 
upon the ſenſe and meimidg of thoſe words; that is, | 
that when you read, or get any thing by heart, you 
obſerve the thouglits and refle&tioris of the author,  } 
as well as his words. This attention will furniſh _ | 
you with materials, when you come to compote and 
invent upon any ſubʒect yourſelf: for example; when 
you read of anger, envy; hatred, love, pity, or an 
of the paſſions, ve what the | s ſays of 
them, and what good or iſt effects he afcribes to then. 
Obſerve too, the great difference between proſe and 
verſe, in treating the fame ſubjects In verſe, the 
figures are ſtronger and bolder, and the diction or 
expreſſion loftier or higher, than in proſe ; nay, the 
words in verſe. are ſeldom put in the ſame orden as in 
proſe. Verſe is full of ſimilies, and epji- 
thets. Epithets (by the way) are adjeQtives, which 
mark ſome parti quality of the thing or-perſan 
to which they are added; as for example, Fius - 
neas, the pious ZEneas; Pius is the epithet: Fama 
Moendax, Fame that lies; Mendax is the epithet ; 
n. -r A Achilles (wilt of font ; H is 
the epithet. This is the ſame in all languages: as 
for inſtance; they fay in French, L'envie pale rt 
leme, Þ amour avengle ; in Engliſh, pale, hid envy, 
blind love: theſe adjectives are the epithets. + Envy 
is always repreſented, by the Forts, as pale, ri 


; % 
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and pining away at other peoples happineſs. Ovid 
ſays of envyy yy r 
Visxque tenet lacrymas, quod nil lacrymabile cernit; 
Which means, that Envy can ſcarce help crying, 
when ſhe ſees nothing to cry at; that is, ſhe cries 
when ſhe ſees others happy. Envy is certainly one of 
the meaneſt and moſt tormenting of all - paſſions, 
ſince there is hardly any body, that has not ſome- 
thing for an envious man to envy: ſo that he can 
2 be happy, while he ſees any body elſe ſo, 


1 
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(E403)! . ry 1 3993 e r 1 1 
i . Iſleworth, September the 10th, 1739 

ix, AR Was eee mn, a 
INCE you promiſe to give attention, and to 
kJ mind what you learn, I ſhall give myſelf the 
trouble of writing to you again, and ſhall endea- 
vour to inſtruct you in ſeveral things, that do not fall 
under Mr. Maittaire's province; and which, if they 
did, he could teach you much better than I can. I 
neither pretend nor propoſe to teach them you 
thoroughly; you are not yet of an age fit for it: 
but l only mean to give you a general notion, at 
preſent, of ſome things that you muſt learn more 
particularly hereafter, and that will then be the eaſter 
to you, for having had a general idea of them 
4 * bo For example, to give you | ſome notion of 
Hiſtory is an account of whatever has been done 
by any country in general, or by any number of 
people, or by any one man: thus, the Roman Hiſ- 


tory is an account of what the Romans did as a na- 

tion; the Hiſtory of Catiline's conſpiracy, is an ac- 

count of what was done by a particular number of 

people; and the Hiſtory of Alexander. the Great, 

written by Quintus Curtius, is the account of the — 
ä an 


* 


an account or relation of ber e has _ 
done. Py x TON: CHO bs 0 OW LIE 9 4H + 


7 - Hiſtory is divided into facred and prophane, an- 
cient and-moderniuigns: Sto! ol ru any 


Sacred Hiſtary is the Bible, that is; the Old wad 


New Teſtament. The Old Teſtament is: the Hiſ- 
tory of the Jews, who were God's choſen people; 
and the New Teſtament is the. Hiſtory of f Jeſus 


Chriſt, the 8on ot Gd. 


Prophane Hiſtory is the account of the Heathen : 


Gods, ſuch as you read ini;Qvid's:Metamorphoſes, 


and which you will know a great deal more of, when 


you come to read Borne; Virgil, and the other an- 

cient Poets. * 
Ancient Hiſto 15 ome all the l kinghtol 

| . countries sf the. world, down to the end of 

Roman Empire,- :+-/, ---, , 

Modern Hiſtory. ; i «be accoyntgh, the kingdoms 


and countries of the vorld, We the deſtruction of 
the Roman Empire. | DE 


The perfect kavaledgy of; 9 is extremely 
| "neceſlary ; becauſe, as it informs us of w 
done by other people, in former ag it ids 
us what to do in the like caſes. ſides, as it is 
the common ſubject of rer tan, it is a home 
to be ignorant of it. 
Geography muſt neceſſarily.acqompa y ** 
4 it would not be enough to know w — — 
done bn but we muſt know where they were 
done; and Geography, you know, is the deſcription 
of the — ſhows ” the ſituations of 2 
countries, rivers, For example; Geography 
ſhows you that England is in the North of Europ 
that London is the chief town of England, and 
it is ſituated upon the river Thames, in the — 
of Middleſex: and the ſame of other towns and 
countries. Geography is likewiſe divided into an- 
cient and modern; many countries and towns hav- 
ing, now, very different names from what they had 
em 3 


CC ˙ oo 
and 3 man. Hiſtory i is, in ſhort. 


\ 
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: formerly and many towhe, which made a great 
figure in ancient times, being not utterly deſtroyed, 
and not exiſting: as the two famous towns of Troy, 
in Aha, and Carthage, in Africa; of both which 
there are not now the leaſt remains 

Read this with attention, and then go to pl 
with asmuch ven n er e | 


'Þ ET T E * XI | 
conf - Meworth, Septernber the 13th, 1739 
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; ISTORY eſt be e wa BD | 
II ogy. as well as Geography, or elſe one has but a 
very confuſed notion of it; for it is not ſufficient to 
know what things have been done, which Hiſtory 
_ _ reaches us; and where they have been done, which 

we learn by Geography; but one muſt know when 
they have been done, and that is the particular bu- 
ſſmeſs of Chronology. F will therefore give you a 
eneral notion of r. 

Chronology (in French la Chronelopie) Fixes the 
ep of facts; that is, it informs us when ſuch and 
ſuch things were done; reckoning from certain 
periods of time, which are called Bras, or Epochs : 

for example, in Europe, the two principal eras or 
epo by which we reckon, are, from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Chriſt, which was four 
thoufand years; and from the birth of Chriſt to 
this time, which is one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-nine : fo that, when one ſpeaks of a 
: thing that was done before the birth of Chriſt, one 
fays, it was done in ſuch a year of the world; as, 
for inſtance, Rome was founded in the three thou- 
fand two hundred and twenty fifth year of the 
world; which was abont ſeven hundred. and fifty 
| yrars before at ren ye And 8 that 
— „ 


0 
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Elias was made the firſt — 0 
many in the year ei 


5 is to : 
— tbe buch of Chriſt; * bs that 
70 cv test periods, tas, or (epochs, | | 
Wann thing, are, the creation 
Tbere is another wen iw Chronoldggyy/ called Cen- 
turies, * reckemog after the birth 


of Chriſt, 
conſequently, chere have been feverteen' centuries 
fince the birth of Cheiſt, and we! are now im the 
eighteenth century. When any body frys, then, for 
— that fuch 'a thing wis done in the teuth 
century, they mean, aſter the year' nine hundred, 
and before the year one thoufand; after the birth:of 
Chriſt. When any body makes a miſtake in Chro- 
nology, and fays, that a thing was done/ſome years 
ſooner, or ſome years later, than it really was, chat 
error is called an Anachroniſm. requires 
memory and — A4 both which 5 if 
you pleaſe; and 1 try both, by aſking 
you em 2 Fe nme een | fee 
you.” | def 40D 


g " . — * f F 
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|  Moworth, September th a, 755 
l bor, be e e e 
Pw two lat letter 1 apt you the 

meaning and uſe of Hiſtory, Geography, and 
Chrdhology, and ſhiewed you the connection they had 
with one another; that is, how they were joined to- 
gether, and depended each upon the other. We will 
now conſider Hiſtory more particularly by itſelf. 

The moſt ancient Hiſtories of all, are ſo mixed 
with fables, that is, with falſehoods and invention, 
that little credit is to be given to them. All the 
Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes, that you read of in 


the 


STEER 


meaty" one Hündzed years, - 
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the Poets, were only: and women,; but, as they 
had either found out fome::uſefnÞ. invention, or had 
doe a great deal of good in the countries hert 
a led, the people, who had a great veneration 
for them, madethem Gods and Goddeſſes when they 
dice, adiſteiſſsc their -prayerg and raiſed altars to 
men Fhus Bacchus, the Ged of Wine, was önly 
tne ſirſt man who. invented. the making of wine; 
| which pleaſecꝭ the people ſo much, that they: made a 
Cod of him and may be they were drunk when 
they made him ſo Bo:Ceres, the Goddeſs of Plenty, 
Who is always rpmſented, in pictures, with -wheat- 
"oo eaves about Her head, was only ſome good Mo- 
4 man, who invented ploughing. and ſowing, and 
„ miſing corn: and — ether bY owed! their 
5 bread to her, defied her 3 that is, made a Ghddeſs 
of: ber. The caſe is the ſame of all the other Pagan 
Gods and Goddeſſcs, bien Lou md of : in Praphacic | 
and fabulous hiſtory. 80 af 10712 
 - Theamthenrie, that is, —— Lt. tee 
divided into five remarkable periods or æras, 
five great Empires of the world. The firſt 2 — 
of the world was the Aſſyrian, which was deſtroyed 
by the Medes. The Empire of the Medes was 
| overturned by the Perſians ; and the Empire of the 
Perſians was demoliſhed: by " the Macedonians, under 
Alexander the Great. The Empire of Alexander 
the Great laſted no longer than his life; for at his 
death, his Generals divided the world amon . 
and went to war with one another ; till, at ſaſt, the 
Roman Empire aroſe, ſwallowed them "All, — 
Rome became the miſtreſs of the world. Remem- 
der, then, that the five great Empires, that ſncceedes? 
OE were theie ; +» ris 910 iow 
. The Aſſyrian Empire, fiſt e 
Ky © The Empire of, the Medes.. : 1 05 
es .. The Pertian . Empire. S ane NN T 
"ni ods The. Macedonian Empire. t A lle His 
304 2 The nne 5 3 nity +2414 
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land. either in my letters or any 
you remember to aſg your D 
it. Here are but three in chis letter. which you are) 
likely; not to under ſtanq; a theſe are, t ff 1d 
Conxx ch,, Which fis noup | chat 


example:; one ſays of any two 
tate. Friends and tuch together here de 
connection between them, or, they art. 

2Red.: One ſays ſo alſo, of two- 


on between them: as ft or ple; there 
great connection between Poetry and Taming, 


besaute W both expreſs e en and 


lively imagi 14 08 wh g r 
Birr is a verb, which pe Pop ide a God; 


it comes fi f the Latin word i Deus, God, and In, f 
become. ''The Roman Em were always deified 


perors 
after their death, though moſt of W e | 


devine when. alive. r 01 Fa 2 

. AUTHENTIC, N Ao 
be depended upon 
Far, « 
Fa te 


4a; 
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1 have you come to me on Sunday morning, 
about ten 1 1 would an like wiſe 


9 2 A; 25 29 07 ov. 29 907 * 161g) 1 4 7 tell 


acer or a lkenels 10 ge pol hems 


i may 
Wh ich i 8% 


1 > 1 1 Sb onbni ali gil J Big wo 1 


88. * tatomu next Saturday, I would 


1 


del Mr. Maintbire// that, if it be hot troubleſbend t 
him, I ſnould 4 d 


ſame rime./"! 1'would- wor have given him ting treu 
ble, but that it. is uncertam when I can wait! upon 


| actount: of 
8 


ik your ound pot anſver die pedale f 


ment, the other, W. dee 
never expect, but 
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Dad to ſes him ar he 


him in town: I de not doubt but he will give menu 
you, for I 'think yon are now ſen- 
the pleaſure, and the neteſ . 
ſy of-lJearnitg' well; I think, toe, you Hüve av 
—— _— you” do, and — 
a I muſt toll that | 
are now: * — an enſinènt 2 — — 
age; and thereſcre your ———— greater, 


YT "You; (Adio; N 2e: Ann 


9 4 te, * _ |; 49915 
25 
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0 My iy lie) ef 9 77 30 \ . Monday. di 
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T was. a great 
dtaite to me, ay, ou MK 44 
70 Ne 9 * ; demons 
attention. If bal ee fo, you, 'wil find 
two advantages in it; che dne, ur buen ch 

i which "you muſt 
NMaittare tells me 
deſerve it. There is no doing any 1 th- 
out ap and induſtry... lin Latin 
Induſtria, and in Greek a ned (that is 
deſcribed) to be ä — oli didn Town rem boneſ- 


* 


ö 
n nen eis ec 


tam, unde aliguis induſtrius dicitur, boc eft fludioſus, 
vſpilans. This 1 expect fo much from you, that I 


do not doubt, in a little time, det ſhall hear 

ou called, Philip the induſtrious, or, i * kke . 
ter in Greek cane e., -Moſt of 

men of —— had ſome epichet aden te 


narnes. deft ſome particular merit they had 


end by ſhculd not you endeavour to be 3 


» 2 x * — 0 - my 9 N . 2 % f2 a « 5 b £ 6 
2 8 l 3 5 


ed up comehaywuridle appalling Parts and quick - 
neſs though very neceſſary, are not alone ſufficient 
attention 24 application muft complete the buſi - 
* and both together will go a great way. MW 


nen e720 e 2 0 nes i e, 
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wen were ne tailing 8 of e which I 
told you was firſt — by Chriſtopher bor” 
lumbus, a Genoeſe, through the encouragement 
Ferdinando and Ifabella, King and Queen t Spo Tn 
in 1491, that is, at the latter end of the fifteen 
century; but I forgot to tell you, that it took its 
name of America from one Ve uſius Americus; of 
Florence, ho diſcovered” South America, in 2497. | 
The ' Spaniards: began their conqueſts in America 
the iſlands of St. Domingo and Cuba ; and ſoon aste 
wards Ferdinando Cortez, with a ſmall army; landed 
upon the continent, took Mexico, and beat Mon- 
tezuma, the Indian Rmperor. This encouraged 
other nations to go and try what they could get in 
this new-diſcovered world. The Engliſm ha vr got 
there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Batbadoes, 
Carolina, Penſylvania, — Maryland, and ſome G 
the Leeward iſlands. The | Portugueſe have got che 
Btazils; the Dutch, Curagoa, and en n 
ar ene a_ et Andr | 
8 927 AT e 
r E 1 T E R ue j 11 
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"DEAR BOT. 


| Have lately — 3 to 8 


hough li yr but, as it is very neceſſary you 
hold — — of it, I will repeat it now a 


uw more N r ww you a better notion 
of it.. g 


, | Chronology | 
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Chronology is the art of meaſuring and diſtin- 
Suiſhiog time, or the doctrine of epochas, which. 
you . know, are particular and temarkable periods of 
time. The word 8 is componnded of the 
Greek words xe»e-, which ſignifies Time, and 30e. 
which fignifies Diſcourſe. Chr tg and Geogra- 
phy are called the two eyes of Hiſtory, becauſe Hiſ- 
tory can never be clear and well underſtood without 
them. Hiſtory relates facts; Chronology tells us 
at what time, or when, thoſe facts were done; and 
Geography ſhows: us in what place or country they 
were done. The Greeks meaſured their time by 
Olympiads, which was a ſpace of four years, called 
in Greek o. This method of computation had, 
its riſe from the Olympic Games, which were cele- 
brated the beginning of every fifth year, on the 
hanks of the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a city in 
Greece. The Greeks, for example, would ſay, that 
ſuch a thing happened in ſuch a year of fach an 
Olympiad : as for inſtance ; that Alexander the Great 
died in the firſt! year of the 114th Olympiad, The 
firſt Olympiadiiwas' 774 years before Chriſt ; ſo, 
conſequently,,Chrift was born in the firſt year of the 
I 95th Ohympiad- Bunte, A woA Ho A . Ih 

The period, or Era, 9 — * the Raine 
reckoned their time, was from the building of Rome 
which they marked thus, ab U. C. that is, ab Urbe 
Conditd. Thus, the Kings were expelled, and the 
Conſular Government eſtabliſned, the 4 ab U.C. 
that is, of Rome. 

All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which was 1738 years ago; 
ſo tbat, when any body aſks, in what year did ſuch 
ar ſuch a thing happen, they mean in what year 
ſince the birth of Chriſt. 

For example; Charlemain, in French Charl& 
magne, was made Emperor of the Welt in the year 
900; that is 800 years after the birth of Chriſt 3 but, 
if we ſpeak, of any event or:hiſtorical fact that hap- 
pened before that time, we then fay, it happened ſo 

(RO: 1.4 many % 
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many years before Chriſt. For inſtance z we ſay 
Rome was built 950 years before Chnſt, 

The Turks date from their Hegira, which was 
the year of the flight of their falſe Prophet, Maho- 
met, from Mecca ; and, as we 2 that ſuch a thing 
was done in ſuch a year of Chriſt; they ſay ſuch a 
thing was done in ſuch a year of the Hegira. Their 
Hegira begins in the 622d year of Chriſt, that is, 
above 1100 years ago. ; 5 

There are two great periods in . from 
which the nations of Europe date events. The firſt 
is the Creation of the World; the ſecond the Birth 
of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Thoſe events that happened before the Birth of 
Chriſt, are dated from the Creation of the World. 
Thoſe events which have happened ſince the Birth 
of Chriſt, are dated from that time; as the preſent 
year 1739. For example; | | 


Noah's Flood happened in the year of the world 1656 
Babylon was built by Semiramis, in the year 1800 


Moſes was born in the year - -, 2400 
Troy was taken by the Greeks, in the year 2800 
Rome founded by Romulus, in the year 3225 


Alexander the Great conquered Perſia - 3674 
Jeſus Chriſt born in the year of the world 4000 


The meaning of A. M. at the top of theſe figures, 
is anno mundi, the year of the world. 


From the birth of Chriſt, all Chriſtians date the 
events that have happened ſince that time; and this 
is called the Chriſtian era. Sometimes we ſay, that 
ſuch a thing happened in ſuch a year of Chriſt, and 
ſometimes we ſay, in ſuch a century. Now, a cen- 
tury is one hundred years from the birth of Chriſt ; 
ſo that at the end of every hundred years a new 
century begins; and we are, conſequently, now in 
the eighteenth century. 8 | 1 
| or 
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For example, as to the Chriſtian æra, or fince the 

birth of Chriſt ; 

Mahomet, the falſe . of the Turks, 

' who ceftabliſhed the Mahometan religion, 
and 'writ the Alcoran, which is the Turkiſh - 
bock of religion, died in the ſeventh. centuk 
Ty; that is, in the year of "Chriſt — 632 

Charlemain was crowned Emperor in the laſt 
year of the eighth century ; ; that 1s, in the, 
year - — - '800 


Here the old Roman Empire ended. 


William the Conqueror was crowned King of 
England in the eleventh century, in the 
year | 1066 

The . that is, the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, begun by Martin Luther, in the ſix- 
teenth century, in the year - - 1520 

Gunpowder invented, by one Bertholdus, a 
German Monk, in the fourteenth _— 
th the ver - 1280 

Printing invented, at Haerlam in Holland, or 
at Straſbourg, or at Mentz in Germany, in 
the fifteenth century, ahout the year 1440 


Adieu. - 
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A Bath, ce 10e d' Octobre 1739. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 


N verite je crois que vous tes le premier gar- 
con à qui avant Page de huit ans, on ait t jamais 
parls des figures de la rhẽtorique, comme j'ai fait 
dans ma derniere ® : : mais auſſi il me ſemble qu'on ne 


4 » 
— —_—_— * * 1 


* Qui ne ſe trouve pas. 
| peut 
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peut pas commencer trap jeune A y penſer un peu; 
et l'art de perſuader à l'eſprit, et de toucher le cœur 
mẽrite bien quo'n y faſſe attention de bonne heute. 
Vous coneevez bien qu'un homme qui parle et 
qui crit ẽlẽgamment et avec grace; qui choiſit bien 
ſes paroles, et qui grne et embellit la matiere: ſur la- 
quelle il parle ou crit, perſuadera mieux, et ohtien- 
dra plus facilement ce qu il iſouhaite; qu'un homme 
qui s'explique mal, qui parle mal ſa langue, qui: ſe 
ſert de mots bas et vulgaires, ęt qui enfin n'a ni 
grace, ni: elegance en tout ce qu'il dit. Or c' eſt cet 
art de bien parler, que la Rhétorique enſeigne; et 
quqique je ne ſonge pas à vous y enfonger encote; 
je voudrois pourtant bien vous en donner quelque 
Ide, :convenable-a votre g-. ha 
La premiere choſe a; laquelle-vous deyez faire at- 
tention; c'eſt, de parler la langue que vous ,parlez, 
dans ſa derniere pureté, et felon les -x&gles de la 
Grammaire. Car il n'eſt pas permis, de faire des 
fautes contre la Grammaire, ou de fe ſervir de mots, 
qui ne ſont pas veritablement des mots. Mais ce 
n'eſt pas encore tout, car il ne ſuffit point de ne pas 
parler mal; mais il faut e bien, et. le meilleur 
moien d' y parvenir eſt de lire avec attention les meil- 
leurs livres, et de remarquer comment les honnętes 
gens et ceux qui parlent le mieux s expriment; car 
les Bourgeois, le petit peuple, les laquais, et les ſer- 
vantes, tout cela parle mal. Ils ent des expreſſions 
baſſes et vulgaires, dont les honnètes gens; ne; doivent 
jamais: ſe ſervir. Dans, les Nombres, ils jaignent le 
ſingulier et le pluriel enſemble ; dans les Genxes, ils 
.confandent le maſculin avecile feminin; et dans les 
Tems ils prennent ſouvent lun pour Eautre. Four 
Eviter toutes ces fautes, ib faut lire avec ſoin; remar- 
quer le tour et les expreſſions des meilleurs auteurs; 
et ne jamais paſſer un ſeul mot qu'on n/entendypas, 
ou ſur lequel on;a la meinde difficulte, ſans en de- 
mander exactement la ſignification. Par exemple; 
quand vous liſez les Metamorphoſes d"Ovide, avec 
Monſieur Martin; ibcfautzlui demander le ſens de 


2 chaque 
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chaque mot que vous ne ſavez pas, et meme i c'eſt 
un mot, dont on peut ſe ſervir en profe auſſi bien 


qu'en vers: car, comme je vous ai dit autrefois, le 


langage poëtique eſt different du langage ordinaire, 
et il y a bien des mots dont on ſe ſert dans la poëſie, 


qu'on feroit fort mal d'emploter dans la proſe. De 
mème quand vous liſez le Francois, avec Monſieur 
Pelnote, demandez lui le ſens de chaque nouveau 


mot que vous rencontrez chemin faiſant; et priez le 
de vous donner des exemples de la maniere dont il 


faut s' en ſervir. Tout ceci ne demande qu'un peu 
d'attention, et pourtant il n'y a rien de plus utile. 
Il faut (dit-on) qu'un homme ſoit ne Poëte; mais il 


peut fe faire Orateur. Naſcitur Poeta, fit Orator. 


C'eſt 2 dire qu'il faut ètre ne avec une certaine force 
et vivacite d'efprit pour etre Poete ; mais que Vat- 


- tention, la lecture, et le travail ſuffiſent pour faire 


un Orateur. Adieu. | | 
TRANSLATION. 


Bath, October the 17th, 1739. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 7 IE. 


NDEED, I believe you are the firſt boy, to whom 
(under the age of eight years) one has ever ven- 


tured to mention the figures of rhetoric, as I did in 


my laſt *. But I am of opinion, that we cannot be- 
gin to think too young ; and. that the art which 
teaches us how to perſuade the mind, and touch the 


heart, muſt ſurely deſerve the earlieſt attention. 


You cannot but be convinced, that a man who 
ſpeaks and writes with elegancy and grace; who 
makes choice of good words ; and adorns and em- 
belliſhes the ſubject, upon which he either ſpeaks or 


writes, will perſuade better, and ſucceed more eaſi- 
ly in obtaining what he wiſhes, than a man who does 


—_— 


Not to be found. 
| not 
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not explain himſelf clearly; ſpeaks his language ill; 


or makes uſe of low and vulgar expreſſions; and who 


has neither grace nor elegance in any thing that he 
ſays. Now it is by Rhetoric, that the art of ſpeax- 
ing eloquently is taught: and, though I cannot 
think of grounding you in it, as yet, I would wiſn 
however to give you an idea of it, ſuitable to your 


The firſt thing you ſhould attend to is, to ſpeak 
whatever language you do ſpeak, in its greateſt pu-,, 


rity, and according to the rules of Grammar; for 
we muſt never offend againſt Grammar, nor make 


uſe of words, which are not really words. This is 


not all; for not to ſpeak ill, is not ſufficient ; we 
muſt ſpeak well; and the beſt method of attaining 
to that, 1s to read the beſt authors with attention ; 
and to obſerve how people of faſhion ſpeak, and 
thoſe who expreſs themſelves beſt ; for/ſhop-keepers, 


common people, footmen, and maid-ſervants, all 
ſpeak ill. They make uſe of low and vulgar expre(- 


ſions, which people of rank never uſe. In Numbers, 
they join the ſingular and the plural together; in 
Genders, they confound maſculine with feminine ; 
and, in Tenfes, they often take the one for the 


other. In order to avoid all theſe faults, we muſt 


read with care, obſerve the turn and expreſſions of 


the beſt authors; and not paſs a word which we do 


not underſtand, or concerning which we have the 
leaſt doubt, without exactly enquiring the meaning 
of it. For example; when you read Ovid's Meta- 


morphoſes with Mr. Martin, you ſhould aſk him the 
meaning of every word you do not know; and alfo, 
whether it is a word which may be made uſe of in 
proſe, as well as in verſe; for, as I formerly told 


you, the language of poetry is different from that 
which 1s mo hs common diſcourſe; and a man 
would be to blame, to make uſe of ſome words in 
proſe, which are very happily applied in poetry. In 
the ſame manner, when you read French with Mr. 

Pelnote, 


- 
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Pelnote, aſk him the meaning of every word you 
meet with, that is new to you; and deſire him to 
give you examples of the various ways in Which it 
may be uſed. ' All this requires only a little atten- 
tion; and yet there is nothing more uſeful. It is 
ſaid, that a man muſt be born à Poet ; but that he 
can make himſelf an Orator. Naſcitur Pheta, fit 
Orator. This means, that to be a Poet, one muſt 
be born with a certain degree of ſtrength and vivaci- 
ty of mind; but that attention, reading; and labour, 
are ſufficient to form an Orator. Adieu. 


1 


* 


% XAINE 

5 Bath, October 26th, 1739. 

DEAR BOT, 4058 5 
T\ HOUGH Poetry differs much from Oratory 
in many things; yet it makes uſe of the ſame 
figures of Rhetoric; nay, it abounds in metaphors, 
ſimilies, and allegories; and you may learn the pu- 
rity of the language, and the ornaments of eloquence, 
as well by reading verſe as proſe. Poetical diction, 
that is, poetical language, is more ſublime and lofty 
- than proſe, and takes liberties which are not allowed 
in proſe, and are called Poetical Licences. This dif- 
ference. between verſe and proſe you will eaſily ob- 
ſerve, if you read them both with attention. In 
verſe, things are ſeldom faid plainly and ſimply, as 
one would ſay them in proſe ; but they are deſcribed 
and embelliſhed : as for example; what you hear 
the watchman fay often in three words, à clowdy 
morning, is ſaid thus in verſe, in the tragedy of 

Cato: 5 > 264, At e 
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The dawn is overcaſt, the morning lowers; 
And heavily in elonds brings on the day. 


This 
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This is poetical diction; which would be improper 
in 2 though each word ſeparately may be uſed 
in proſe. | | | 
| | wil give you here a very pretty copy of verſes 
of Mr. Waller's, which is extremely poetical, and 
full of images. It is to a Lady who played upon the 
jute. The lute, by the way, is an inſtrument with 
many ſtrings, which are played upon by the fingers. 


* Such moving ſounds from ſuch a careleſs touch, 
©. So little ſhe concerned, and we fo much. 
The trembling ſtrings about her fingers croud, 
And tell their joy, for every kiſs, aloud. 
** Small force there needs to make them tremble ſo, 
* Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble 
* too? | 
* Here Love takes ſtand, and, while ſhe charms 
| „„ 
„ Empties his quiver on the liſt' ning deer. 
Miuſie ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
„That not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 
** 'Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And acts herſelf the triumph of her eyes. 
* So Nero once, with harp in hand, ſurvey'd _ 
His flaming Rome: and as it burnt, he play'd.” 
Mind all the poetical beauties of theſe verſes. He 
ſuppoſes the ſounds of the ſtrings, when ſhe touches 
them, to be the expreſſion of their joy for kiſſing her 
fingers. Then he compares the trembling of the 
ſtrings to the trembling of a lover, who is ſuppoſed 


to tremble with joy and awe, when touch'd by the 


— he loves, He repreſents Love (who you 
pow, is deſcribed as a little boy, with a bow, ar- 


rows, and a quiver) as ſtanding by her, and ſhoot- 

ing his arrows at people's hearts, while her muſic 

ſoftens and diſarms them. Then he concludes with 

that fine ſimile of Nero, a very cruel Roman Empe- 

ror, who ſet Rome on fire, and played on the harp 

all the while it was burning; for, as Love is 2 
| ante 


} 
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ſented by the Poets as fire and flames ; ſo ſhe, while 
people were burning for love of her, played, as 
Nero did while Rome, which he had ſet on fire, was 
burning. Pray get theſe verſes Py heart againſt ſee 
you. Adieu. 


You will aide that theſe verſes are all long, or 
heroic verſes, that is, of ten ſyllables, « or five fert; 
for a foot is two ſyllables, 


- LETTER XXXII. 


A Bath ce 29 d'Ottobre 17 39. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 


hon peut tre trop modeſte, vous l'etes, et vous 
meritez plus que vous ne demandez. Une can- 
ne à pomme d'ambre, et une paire de boucles, ſont 
des recompenſes très modiques pour ce que vous 
faites, et j y ajouterai bien quelque autre choſe. La 
moadeſtie eſt une tres bonne qualité, qui accompagne 
ordinairement le vrai mérite. Rien ne gagne et ne 
previent plus les eſprits que la modeſtie; comme, au 
contraire, rien ne choque et ne rebute plus que la 
preſomption et Peftronterie. On n'aime pas un hom- 
me, qui vent toujours ſe faire valoir, qui parle avan- 
tageuſement de lui meme, et qui eſt toujours le heros 
de fon propre Roman. Au contraire, un homme 
qui cache, pour ainh dire, ſon propre merite, qui re- 
leve celui des autres, et qui parle peu et modeſte- 
ment de lui meme, gagne les eſprits, et ſe _ eſti- 
mer et aimer. 

Mais il y à, auſſi, bien de la difference entre la 
modeſtie et la mauvaiſe honte; autant la modeſtie 
eſt louable, autant la mauvaiſe honte eſt ridicule. II 
ne faut non plus etre un nigaud, qu'un effrontẽ; et 
it faut ſavoir fe preſenter, parler aux gens, et leur 
repondre ſans Etre decantenance ou embaraſſe. Les 

Anglois 
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Anglois ſont pour Pordinaire nigauds, et n'ont pas 
ces manieres aiſces, et libres, mais en meme tems 
polies, qu'ont les Francois. Remarquez donc les 
Francois, et imitez les, dans leur maniere de fe pre- 
ſenter, et d'aborder les gens. Un bourgeois ou un 
campagnard a honte quand il ſe prefente dans une 
compagnie ; il eſt embaraſſẽ, ne fait que faire de ſes 
mains, ſe demonte quand on lui parle, et ne repond 
qu avec embarras, et preſqu' en bẽgaiant; au lieu 
qu'un honnete homme, qui fait vivre, ſe préſente 


avec aſſurance et de bonne grace, parle meme aux 


gens qu il ne connoit pas, ſans s 'embarafler et d'une 
maniere tout A fait naturelle et aiſce. Voila ce qui 
S'appelle avoir du monde, et ſavoir vivre, qui eſt un 
article tres important dans le commerce du monde. 
Il arrive ſouvent; qu'un homme qui a beaucoup: 
d'eſprit et qui ne fait pas vivre, eſt moins bien reg, 
qu'un homme qui a moins 47 elprit, mais qui a du 
monde. 


Cer objet merite bien votre attention; penſez 'y 


donc, et joignez la modeſtie a une afſurance polie et 
aiſce. Adieu. 

Je regois dans le moment votre lettre du 27, qui 
eſt tres bien ccrite. | 


TRANSLATION. 


Bath, October the ah, 1739. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 
I. it is poſſible to be too modeſt, you 2 are; _ 


you deſerve more than you require. An amber- 
headed cane, and a pair of buckles, are a recom- 
pence ſo far from being adequate to your deſerts, 
that I ſhall add ſomething more. Modeſty is a very 
good quality, and which generally accompanies true 
merit: it engages and captivates the minds of peo- 
ple ; as, on the other hand, nothing is more ſhocking 
and diſguſtful, than preſumption and impudence. 
We cannot like a man who is always commending 
and 


! 
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and ſpeaking well of himſelf, and who is the hero of 
his own ſtory. On the contrary, a man who endea- 
vours to conceal his own merit ; who ſets that of 
other people in its true light; who ſpeaks but little of 
himſelf, and with modeſty : ſuch a man makes a 
favourable impreſſion upon the underſtanding of his 
hearers, and acquires their love and eſteem. * 
I There is, however, a great difference between 
modeſty, and an aukward baſhfulnels ;, which is as 
ridiculous as true modeſty is commendable. It is as 
abſurd to be a ſimpleton, as to be an impudent fel- 
low; and one ought to know how to come into a 
room, ſpeak to people, and anſwer them, without 
being out of countenance, or without embarraſſment. 
The Engliſh are generally apt to be baſhful ; and have 
not thoſe eaſy, free, and at the ſame time polite man- 
ners, Which the French have. A mean fellow, or a 
country bumkin, is aſhamed when he comes into good 
company; he appears embarraſſed, does not know 
what to do with his hands, is diſconcerted when ſpo- 
ken to, anſwers with difficulty, and almoſt ſtammers : 
whereas a gentleman, who is uſed to the world, 
comes into company with a graceful and proper aſſu- 
rance, ſpeaks even to people he does not know, with- 
out embarraſſment, and in a natural and eaſy man- 
ner. This 1s called uſage of the world, and good- 
breeding: a moſt neceſſary and important knowledge 
in the intercourſe of life. It frequently happens that a 
man with a great deal of ſenſe, but with little uſage 
of the world, is not ſo well received as one of inferior 
parts, but with a gentleman-hike behaviour. 
Theſe are matters worthy your attention; reflect 
on them, and unite modeſty, to a polite and ealy 
aſſurance. Adieu. 30 ; ; 


Fon N 
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I this inſtant receive your letter of the 27th, which 
is very well written. | | 


\ 
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LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Bath, November the iſt, a 
DEAR BOY, 


| BF us return to Oratory, or the art of peaking 


well; which/ſhould never be entirely out of 
your thonghts ſince it is fo uſeful in every part of 
life, md ſo abſoluiely neceſſary in moſt. A man 
can make no figure without it, in Parliament, in the 


Church, or in the Law; and even in common con- 


verſation, a man that his acquired an eaſy habilual 
eloquence, who ſpeaks properly and accurately, will 
have a _ ar mou over thoſe who ſpeak 1 incor- 
rect} inelegantly. 

The ba buſineſs of Otatory, as I have told baits 


is to perſuade people; and you eaſily: — that to 


aſe people, is a great ſtep towards perfuadi 
— You muſt then, conſequently, be be ſenlible 
how advantageous it is for a man, who ſpeaks in 
public, whether it be in Parliament, in the Pulpit, or 
at the Bar, (that is, in the Courts of Law) to pleaſe 
his hearers ſo much as to gain their attention : which 
he can never do, without the help of Oratory. It 
is not enough to ſpeak the language, he ſpeaks in, 
in its utmoſt purity, and according to the rufes of 
Grammar; but he muſt ſpeak it elegantly ; that is, 
he muſt-chuſe the beſt and moſt expreſfive words, 
and put them in the beft order. He ſhould likewiſe 


adorn what he ſays by proper metaphors, fimilies, 
and other figures of Rhethoric ; and he ſfiould enliven 


it, if he can, by quick and ſprightly turns of wit. 


For Example; ſuppoſe you had a mind to perſuade 
Mr. Maittaire to give you a holyday, would you 
bluntly ſay to him, Give me a holyday ? That would 
— not be the way to perſuade him to it. But 
you ſhould endeavour firſt to pleaſe him, and gain 
his ey by telling him ; that your experience 
| | of 
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of his goodneſs and indulgence encouraged you to 
aſk a favour of him; that, if he ſhould not think 


proper to grant it; at leaſt you hoped, he would not 
take it ill, that you aſked it. Then you ſhould tell 


him, what it was that you wanted ; that it was a ho- 


- lyday; for which you fhoulchgive your reaſons; as, 


that you had ſuch or ſuch a thing to do, or ſuch a 
place to go to. Then, you might urge ſome argu- 
ments why he ſhould not refuſe you; as, that you 
have ſeldom aſked that favour, and that you ſeldom 
will; and that the mind may ſometimes require a 
little reſt from labour, as well as the body. This 
you may illuſtrate by a fimile, and fay, that as the 
bow is the ſtronger, for being ſometimes unſtrung 
and unbent; ſo the mind will be capable of more 
attention, for being now and then eaſy and relaxed. 
This is a little oration, fit for ſuch a little orator as 
you; but, however, it will make you underſtand 


what is meant by oratory and eloquence: which is to 


perſuade. I hope you will have that talent hereafter 
in greater matters. 


— 


LETTER XXXV. 


| November the 2oth, 1739. 
DEAR BOY, | 
S you are now reading the Roman Hiſtory, I 
hope you do it with that care and attention 
which it deſerves. The utility of Hiſtory conſiſts 
principally in the examples, it gives us, of the vir- 
tues and vices of thoſe who have gone before us: 
upon which we ought to make the proper obſerva- 
tions. Hiſtory animates and excites us to the love 
and the practice of virtue; by ſhowing us the re- 
gard and veneration that was always paid to great 
and virtuous men, in the times in which they lived, 
and the praiſe and glory with which their names are 
perpetuated, and tranſmitted down to our times. 


The 


- 
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The Roman Hiſtory furniſhes more examples of 
virtue and magnanimity, or greatneſs of mind, than 
any other. It was a common thing to ſee their Con- 
ſals and Dictators (who, you know, were their chief 
Magiſtrates) taken from the plough, to lead their ar- 
mies againſt their enelies; and, after victory, re- 
turning to their plough again, and paſſing the reſt of 
their lives in modeſt retirement: a retirement more 
glorious, if poſſible, than the victories that preceded 
it! Many of their greateſt men died fo poor, that 
they were buried at the expence of the public. Cu- 
rius, who had no money of his own, refuſed a great 
ſum, that the Samnites offered him, ſaying, that he 
faw no glory m having money himſelf, but in com- 
manding thoſe that' had. Cicero relates it thus : 
Curis ad focum ſedenii magnum auri pondus Sam- 
< mites cum attulifſent, repudiati ab eo ſunt. Non 
enim aurum habere præclarum ſibi videri, ſed tts 
* qui haberent aurum, imperare.” And Fabricius, 
who had often commanded the Roman armies, and 
as often triumphed over their enemies, was found 
his fire- ſide, eating thoſe roots and herbs which he 
had planted and cultivated himſelf in his own field. 
Seneca tells it thus: Fabricius ad focum cenat illas 
ipſas radices quas in agro repurgando, triumpbalis Se- 
nex vulſit. Scipio, Jos a victory he had obtained 
in Spain, found among the priſoners, a young Prin- 
ceſs of extreme beauty, who, he was — was 
ſoon to have been married to a man of quality of 
that country. He ordered her to be entertained and 
attended with the ſame care and reſpect, as if ſhe 
had been in her father's houſe; and, as ſoon as he 
could find her lover, he gave her to him, and added 
to her portion the money that her father had brought 
for her ranſom. Valerius Maximus ſays, Eximiæ 
forme virginem accerfitis parentibus, et ſponſo in vio- 
latam tradidit, et Juvenis, et Celebs, et Victor. This 
was a moſt glorious example of moderation, conti- 
nence, and generoſity, which gained him the hearts 
of all the people of Spain; and made them ſay, as 


_ Livy 
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Livy tells us, Veniſſe Diis ſimillimum juvenem, uin- 


centem omnia, cum armis, tum e ac Lene 
Fes. * : 
Buch are the rewards that en crown virtue; 

and ſuch the characters that you ſhould imitate, if 
you would be a great and a good man, which 1s vibe 
only way to 'be py one Adieu. 


— 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


— 


Shag 
DEAR BOT, 


WAS very forry-that Mr. Maittaire Aid nor give 

me ſuch an aceount of you yeſterday, as-Þ-wiſh- 
ed and expected. He takes · ſo much pains to teach 
you, that he well deſerves from you the returns of 
care and attention. Beſides, pray conſider, now 
that you have juſtly got the reputation of knowing 
much more than other boys of your age do, how 
ſnameful it would be for you to loſe/ it; and to let 
other boys, that are now behind you, get before you. 
If you would but have attention, you have quick- 
neſs enough to conceive, and memory enough to re- 
tain; but, without attention, whites you -are /learn- 
ing, all the time you employ at your book is thrown 
away; and your ſhame will be the greater, if you 
ſhould be ignorant, when you had ſuch opportuni- 
ties of learning. An ignorant man is inſignificant 
and contemptible; nobody cares for his com 

and he can juſt be ſaid to live, and that is all. "There 

is a very pretty French Epigram, upon the death-of 
ſuch an ignorant, -infignificant fellow, the ſting of 
which is, that all that can be ſaid of him is, that he 
was once alive, and that he is now dead. This is 
the Epigram, which you may get by heart. 


*s 


Colas 
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Colas eft mort de maladie, = 
Tu veux qu j'en pleurr le fort, 
Que diable veus tu que Pen dic? 
"Colas vivoit, Colas e mort. 


Take care not to deſerve the name of Colas ; which 
I ſhall certainly give you, if you do not learn well : 
and then that name will get about, and every body 
will call you Colas ; which will be much worſe than 
Friſky. | | 
You are now reading Mr. Rollin's ancient Hiſto- 
ry : pray remember to have your maps by you, when 
you read it, and defire Monſieur Pelnote to ſhow 
you, in the maps, all the places you read of. Adieu. 


— © 
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LETTER XXXVIL 
1 Saturday. 
' DEAR BOY, | 


98 CE you chuſe the name of Polyglot, I hope 
O you will take care to deſerve it; which you can 
only do by care and application. I confeſs the names 
of Friſky, and Colas, are not quite ſo honourable ; 
but then, remember too, that there cannot be a 
ſtronger ridicule, than to call a man hy an honoura- 
able name, when he is known not to deſerve it. 
For example; it would be a manifeſt irony to call 
a very ugly fellow an Adonis, who, you know was 
fo handſome, that Venus herſelf fell in love with 
him; or to call a cowardly fellow an Alexander, or 
an ignorant fellow, Polyglot; for every body would 
2 the ſneer : and Mr. Pope obſerves very tru- 
y, that i ; | | 


** Praiſe undeferv'd is ſatire in diſguiſe.” 


Next 
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Next to the doing of things' that deſerve to be 
written, there is nothing that gets a man more cre- 
dit, or gives him more pleaſure, than to write things 
that deſerve to be read. The younger Pliny, (for 
there were two Pliny's, the uncle and the nephew) 
expreſſes it thus: Equidem beatos puto, quibus De- 
orum munere datum eſt, aut facere ſcribenda aut le- 


genda ſcribere; beatiſſimas vero quibus utrumque. 


I Pray mind your Greek particularly; for to know 
Greek very well, is to be really learned : there is no 
great credit in knowing Latin, for every body knows 
it; and it is only a ſhame not to know it. Beſides - 
chat, you will underſtand Latin a great deal the bet- 
ter for -underſtanding the Greek very well; a great 
vumber of Latin words, eſpecially the technical 
words, being derived from the Greek. - Technical 
words, mean ſuch particular words as relate to any art 
or ſcience; from the Greek word 1:xm, which ſignifies 
Art, and r--m®-., which ſignifies Artificial. Thus, a 
Dictionary, that explains the terms of art, is called 
a Lexicon Technicum, or a Technical Dictionary. 
Adieu. 


| "Ws 
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Longford, June the gth, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 


Write to you now, in the ſuppoſition that you 
continue to deſerve my attention, as much as you 
did when I left London; and that Mr. Maittaire 
would commend you as much now, as he did the 
laſt time he was with me ; for otherwiſe, you know 
very well, that I ſhould not concern myſelf about 
you. Take care, therefore, that, when I come to 
town, I may not find myſelf miſtaken in the good 
opinion I entertained of you in my abſence. 
| I hope 


| TO H1SS0W 73: wp -: 
I hope you have got the linnets and bullfinches 
you ſo much wanted; and I recommend the bull- 
nches to your imitation. Bullfinches, you muſt 
. know, have no natural note of their own, and never 
ſing, unleſs taught; but will learn tunes better than 
any other birds. This they do by attention and me- 
mory ; and you may obſerve, that,. while they are 
taught they liſten with great care, and never jump . 
about. and kick their heels. Now I really think it 
d be a great ſhame for you to be outdone by 


4 
* 


your own bullfinch. | 
I take it for granted, that by your late care and 
attention, you are now perfect in Latin verſes; and 
that you may at preſent be called, what Horace de- 
fired to be called, Romane fidicen Lyræ. Your Greek 
too, I dare fay, keeps pace with your Latin; and 
you have all your paradigms ad ungeum. _ 
| You cannot imagine what alterations and im- 

provements I expect to find every day, now that 
you are. more than Ofennis, And, at this age, non 
progredi would be regredi, which would be very 
ſhameful. TOSS | 

Adieu! Do not write to me; for I ſhall be in no 


ſettled place to receive letters, while I am in the 

Wann,, . | | HI] 7 

rn * hs on — A— —— — 
LITT 


1 London, June the 25th, 1740. 
DEAR BOT, 


S I know you love reading, I ſend you this book 
for your amuſement, and not by way of taſk or 
ſtudy. Itis an Hiſtorical, Chronological, and Geogra- 
phical Dictionary; in which you may find almoſtevery 
ting you can deſire to know, whether ancient or mo- 
dern. AsHiſtorical, itgives you the hiſtory of all remark- 
able perſons and things; as Chronological, it tells you 
the time when thoſe perſons lived, and when thoſe things 
Vol. I. 1 | were 
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were done; and as Geographical, it deſcribes the 
ſituation of countries and cities. For example; 

would you know who Ariſtides Juſt was, you will 

find there, that he was of Athens; that his diſtin- 
guiſhed honeſty and integrity acquired him the 

name of Juſt; the moſt glorious appellation a 

man can have. You will likewiſe find, that he 

commanded the Athenian army, at the battle of 

Platæa, where Mardonius, the Perſian General, was de- 

feated, and his army, of three hundred thouſand men, 

utterly deſtroyed ; and that, for all theſe virtues, he 
vas baniſhed Athens by the Oftraciſm. You will 
then (it may be) be curious to know what the Oſtra- 
ciſm is. It you look for it, you will find that the 
Ach nians, being very jealous of their liberties, which 
they. thought were the moſt in danger from thoſe 
whoſe virtue and merit made them the moſt popular, 

(that is, recommended them moſt to the favour of 

the people) contrived: this Oftraciſm ; by which, if 

. fix thouſand people gave in the name of any one 

man, wricten upon a ſhell, that perſon was immedi- 

' ately banithed res / ĩͤ ih 

As to Chronology, would you know when Charle- 

main was made Emperor of the Weſt; look for the 

article vf Charlemagne ; and you will find, that, 
being already Maſter of all Germany, France, and 
great part of Spain and Italy, he was declared Em- 
peror, in the year 809. | 

As to the Geographical part, if you would know the 
ſituation of any town, or country, that you read of 
es for inſtance, Perſepolis; you will find where it 
was ſituated, by whom founded, and that it was 
burned by Alexander the Great, at the inſtigation 
of his miſtreſs, Thais, in a drunken riot. In ſhort, 
you will find a thouſand entertaining ſtories to divert 
yoa, when you have leifure from your ftudies, or 
your play: for one muſt always be doing ſomething, 
and never laviſh away fo valuable a thing as time; 
which, if ones loſt, can never be regained. Adieu. 

* 


— 
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LETTER xt 


Philippus Cheſterfield parvul find Phillips, Stan | 
hope, S. P. D. 


ERGR ATA mihi fuit epiſtola tua, quam nuper . 
accepi, eleganter enim ſeripta erat, et polliceris 
te ſummam operam daturum, ut veras laudes, me- 
ritò adipiſci poſſis. Sed, ut plane dicam ; valde 
ſuſpicor te, in ea ſcribenda, optimum. et eruditiſ- 
ſimum adjutorem habuiſſe; quo duce et auſpice, 
nec elegantia, nec doctrina, nec quicquid prorſus eſt 
dignum ſapiente bonoque, unquam tibi deeſſe po- 
terit. Illum ergo ut quam diligenter colas, te etiam 
atque etiam rogo; et quo magis eum omni officio, 
amore, et obſequio perſequeris, eo magis te me ſtu- | 
dioſum, et obſervantem exiſtimabo 
Duz ſeptimanæ mihi ad has aquas bibendas ſu- 
perſunt, antequam in urbem revertam ; tune cura, 
ut te in dies doctiorem inveniam. Animo, atten- 
tione, majore diligentia opus eſt. Præmia laboris, 
et induſtriæ, hinc afferam, ft modo te dignum præ · 
beas ; ſin aliter, ſegnitiei pænas * Vale. 


. R ANS L 3 1 O N. | 
Philip Cheterfiel to his dear little Philip Stan: 


hope. 
| V laſt letter afforded me very great ſatisfac- 
tion, both as it was elegantly penned. and be- 
cauſe you promiſe in it, to take great pains, to at- 
tain, deſervedly, true praiſe. But I muſt tell you 
ingenuouſly, that I ſuſpect, _ much, your having 
had, in compoling it, the aſſiſtance of a good and 
able maſter ; under whoſe conduct and keen! it 
will be your own fault if you do not acquire elegancy 


of ſtyle, learning, and, in ſhort, every thing elle, 
H 2 becoming 
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© becoming a wiſe and virtuous perſon. I earneſtly 


eentreat you, therefore, to imitate, carefully, ſo good 


a pattern; and, the more attention and regard you 
ſhow for him, the more I ſhall think you love and 
reſpect me. e ä 8 

I ſhall continue here a fortnight longer, drinking 
theſe waters, before I return to town; let me then find 
you ſenſibly improved in your learning. You muſt 
ſummon greater refolution and diligence. I ſhall 
bring you. preſents from hence, which you ſhall re- 
ceive as rewards. of your application and induſtry, 
provided I find you deſerving, of them; if otherwiſe 
expect reproof and chaſtiſement for your ſloth. 


3 
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r nen 
4 Tunbridge, July the 18th, 1740. 
PEAR BOY, : 
FTER. Sparta and Athens, Thebes and Corinth 
were the . moſt conſiderable cities in Greece. 
Thebes was in Boeotia, a province of Greece, fa- 
maous for its thick, foggy air, and for the dullneſs 
and ſtupidity of its inhabitants; inſomuch that call- 
ing a man a Bœotian, was the ſame as calling him a 
ſtupid fellow : and Horace, ſpeaking of a dull, 
heavy fellow, ſays, Baotum jurares, craſſo in aere, 
natum. N - 
However, Thebes made itſelf very conſiderable, 
for a time, under the conduct of Epaminondas, who 
was one of the greateſt and moſt virtuous characters 
of all antiquity. Thebes, like all the reſt of Greece, fell 
under the abſolute dominion of the Kings of Ma- 
cedon, Alexander's ſucceſſors. Thebes was founded 
by Cadmus, who firſt brought letters into Greece. 
Oedipus was King of Thebes; whoſe very remark- 
able ſtory 1s worth your reading. 1 


_— 


To HIS SON. TIT 


The city of Corinth ſometimes made a figure, in 


defence of the common liberties of Greece; but 


was chiefly conſiderable, upon account of its great 
trade and commerce; which enriched it fo much, 


and introduced fo much luxury, that, when it was | 


burnt by Mummius, the Roman Conſul, the num- 
ber of golden, filver, braſs, and copper ſtatues and 
vaſes, * were then melted, made that famous me- 


tal, called Corinthian braſs, 10 much eſteemed by the 


Romans 

There were, beſides, many other little Kingdoms 
and Republics in Greece, which you will be ac- 
quainted with, when you enter more particularly in- 
to that part of ancient hiſtory. But, to inform your- 
ſelf a little, at preſent, concerning Thebes and 
Corinth, turn to the following articles in Moreri. 


Thebes, Epaminondas, 
Cadmus, Pelopidas, 
Oedipe, Corinth, 
Jocaſte, Nummids. 
Sphynx, 


— —_— — 


LETTER XLII. 


Tunbridge, July the 29th, 1749. 
DEAR 'BOY, 


INCE you are ſo ready at the meaſure of Greek 
and Latin verſes, as Mr. Maittaire writes me 
word you are; he will poſſibly, before it is very 
long, try your invention a little, and ſet you to make 
ſome of your own compoſition ; you ſhould there- 
fore begin to conſider, not only the meaſure of the 
verſes you read, but likewiſe the thoughts of the 
Poet, and the ſimilies, metaphors, and alluſions, 
which are the ornaments of poetry, and riſe it above 
proſe, and diſtinguiſh it from proſe, as much as the 
meaſure does. This attention to the thoughts and 
diction of other Poets, will * both matter, 


and 
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and the manner of expreſſing it, to you, when you 
come to invent, yourſelf. ughts are the ſame 
in every language, and a good thought in one lan- 
guage is a good bne in every other: thus, if you at- 
tend to the thonghts and images in French or En- 
gliſh poetry, they will be of uſe to you, when you- 


compoſe in Latin or Greek. I have met lately with * 


a very pretty copy of Engliſh verſes, which I here 
ſend you to learn by heart; but firſt; I will give you 
the thought in proſe, that you may obſerve how it is 
expreſſed, and adorned by poetical diction. | 
The Poet tells his miſtreſs, Florella, that ſhe is 
ſo unkind to him, ſhe will not even ſuffer him to look at 
her; that, to avoid her cruelty, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to other women, who receive him kindly ; but 
that, notwithſtanding this, his heart always returns 
to her, though ſhe uſes him ſo ill; and then he con- 
cludes with this beautiful and apt fimile, in which he 
compares his fate to that of exiles (that is, people 
who are baniſhed from their own country) who, 
though they are pitied in whatever country they go 
to, yet long to return to their own, where they are 
ſure to be uſed ill, and puniſhed. 


Why will Florella, when I gaze, 

My raviſh'd eyes reprove, 

And hide from them the only face, 
They can behold,with love? 


To ſhun her ſcorn, and eaſe my care, 
| ſeek a nymph more kind, 

And while I rove from fair to fair, 
Still gentler uſage find. 


But oh! how faint is every joy, 
Where Nature has no part! 
New beauties may my eyes employ, 


But you engage my heart. 


"I 


< 
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So reſtleſs exiles, doomꝰ d to roam, T7 ws 


Meet pity every where: 1. yy + 18 8 


Yet languiſh for their native home, ( 
Though death attends them. thede. . 
Vou will obſerve that theſe vetſch five alternate 
rhymes; that is, the third line rhymes to the firſt} 
and the fourth line to the ſecond; the firſt and third 
lines having four feet each; and the ſecond and fourth 
having but three feet each. A foot in nn dan | 
is two ſyllables, 

To uſe your ear a little to Engliſh verſe; and to 
make you attend to the ſenſe too, I have tranſpoſed 
the words of the following lines; which I would. 
have yon put in their Proper N, and ne me in 
your next. | 8 fl HY 


Life conſider MONT a when tis all 1 
Hope with fool'd, deceit men yet FR SY 
Repay will to-morrow truſt on think ante 

Falſer former day to- morrow's than tile pg 

Morſe hes bleſt be ſhall when and we ay 1 7559q 

Hope new ſorne rue: _—_ 2 we e What. © 

Adient ff 
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LETTER XI In. 


Tunbs idge, Auguſt the 14%, mo 
- DEAR BOY, bag ef 7 f 


I AM very glad to hear from Mr. Mailtaire, Alb 
you are fo ready at ſcanning both Greek and La- 
tin, verſes; but I hope yon mind the ſenſe of the 
words, as well as the quantities. The great advan- 
tage of knowing many languages, conſiſts in under- 
ſtanding the ſenſe of thoſe nations, and authors, who 
- ſpeak and write thoſe languages; but not in being 
.- to repeat the words like a N without know- 

ing 
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ing their true force and meaning. The Poets re- 
quire your attention and obſervation more than the 
proſe authors; poetry being more out of the com- 
mon way than proſe compoſitions are. Poets have 
greater liberties allowed them than proſe writers, 
which is called the Poetical Licence. Horace ſays, 
that Poets and Painters have an equal privilege of 
attempting any thing. Piforibus atque Poetis, guid- - 
libet audendi, ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas. Fdion, 
that is, invention, is ſaid to be the ſoul of poetry. For 
example ; the Poets give life to ſeveral inanimate 
things; that is, to things that have no life: as for 
inſtance ; they repreſent the paſſions, as Love, Fury, 
Envy, Sc. under human figures; which figures 
are allegorical; that is, reprifent the qualities and 
effects of thoſe paſſions.. Thus the Poets repreſent 
Love as a little boy, called Cupid, becauſe Love 1s 
the paſſion of young people chiefly. He is repre- 
ſented blind likewiſe ; becauſe Love makes no dif- 
tinction, and takes away the judgment. He has a 
bow and arrows, with which he is ſuppoſed ta wound 
people, becauſe Love gives pain ; and he has a pair 
of wings to fly with ; becauſe Love is changeable, 
and apt to fly from one object to another. Fury 
| likewiſe is repreſented under the figures of three wo- 
men, called the three Furies; Alecto, Megæra, and 
Tiſiphone. They are deſcribed with lighted torches 
or flambeaux in their hands; becauſe Rage and Fury 
js for ſetting fire to every thing: they are likewiſe 
drawn, with ſerpents hiſſing about their heads; be- 
cauſe ſerpents are poiſonous and deſtructive animals. 
Envy is deſcribed as a woman, melancholy, pale, 
livid, and pining ; becauſe envious people are never 
pleaſed, but always repining at other people's hap- 
pineſs; ſhe is ſuppoſed to feed upon ſerpents; be- 
cauſe envious people only comfort themſelves with 
the misfortunes of others. Ovid gives the following 
deſcription cf Envy, 53 
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TO HIS SON. 
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—＋Videt intus dn 
Pipertas carnes, vitiorum alimenta ſuorum, 
. Jnvidiam : wiſaque oculos avertil. at itla 
. Surgit bumo pigrd-: ſemeſarumgue relinquit 
Corpora ſerpentum; paſſugue incedit inerti. 
Digue Deam vidit formaque armijque decoramm, 
Ingemuit: vultumgue ima ad ſuſpiria duxit. 
Hallor in ore ſedet : macies in corpor̃e toto 
 Nuſquam retta acies: livent rubigine dente: 
Hetiora felle virent : lingua eft ſuſfuſa veneno. 
Kiſus abeſt; niſi quem viſi movere dolores, , 
Nec fruitur ſomno, vigilacibus excita curis : 
Sed videt ingratos, intabeſcitque videndo, 
Succeſſus haminum : carpitque et carpitur and: 
Suppliciumſue ſuum e. 


This is a beautiful poetical deſcription of that 
wretched, mean paſſion of envy, which I hope you 
will have too generous a mind ever to be infected 
with ; but that, on the contrary, you will apply 


% 
* 


yourſelf to virtue and learning, in ſuch a manner as 


to become an object of envy yourſelf. Adieu. 


1 
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LETTER: MAC 


=: Monday. | 
DEAR BOY, 


AINCE, by Mr. Maittaire's care, you learn your 
by Latin and Greek out of the beſt authors, I 


+ wiſh you would, at the ſame time that you conſtrue 


the words, mind the ſenſe and thoughts of thoſe 
authors; which will help your invention, when you 
come to compoſe yourſelf, and at the ſame time 
form your taſte. Taſte, in its proper ſignification, 
means the taſte of the palate in eating or drinking ; 
but it is metaphorically uſed for the judgment one 
forms of any art or ſciende. For example; if I fay 


ſuch 
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ſuch a man has a good taſte in poetry, I mean that he 
judges well of poetry, and diſtinguiſhes rightly what 
is good and what is bad; and finds out equally the 
beauties and the faults of the compoſition.. Or if I 
ſay, that ſuch a man has a good taſte in painting, I 


mean the ſame thing; which is, that he is a good 


judge of pictures; and will diſtinguiſh not only 
good ones from bad ones, but very good ones from 
others not quite ſo good, but yet good ones. Avoir 
le goit bon, means the ſame thing in French: and 


1 nothing forms ſo true a taſte, as the reading the an- 
tient authors with attention. —Defſcription i is a beauti- 
ful part of poetry, and much uſed by the beſt Poets; 


it is likewiſe called painting, becauſe it repreſents 
things in ſo lively and ſtrong a manner, that we think 
we ſee them as in a picture. Thus Ovid deſcribes 


the palace of che Sun, or Apollo. 


Regia Solis erat ſublimibus alta colummis, 
Clara micante aure, flammaſque imitante pyropo. 
Cujus ebur nit idum faſtigia ſumma tenebat : 
Argenti bifores . lumine valvie, 
| Materiem ſuperabat opus - nam Mulciter illie 
Aquora calarat medias cingentia terras, 
7 frrarumque orbem, cælumque quod imminet orbi. 


Afterwards he deſcribes Pheebus himſelf, fitting 
upon his throne : 


—— —Purpured velatus veſte ſedebat 
in Sotio Pbæbus, claris lucente ſmaragdis. 1 
A dextra lavaque Dies, et Menſis. et 1 
Seculaque et poſitæ ſpatiis equalibus Hore ; 
| Perque novum ftabat, cinflum florente corond, 
Stabat nude Aſtas, et ſpicea ſerla ger ebat, 
Stabat et Autumnas calcatis ſordidus uwvis, 
Et glacialis Hyems, «ans hirſuta capillis. 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve the invention in this deſcription. As the 
fun is the great rule by which we meaſure time; and 
as it makes out the years, the months, the days, and 
the ſeaſons; ſo Ovid has repreſented Phœbus upon 
his throne, as the principal figure, attended by the 
years, days, months, and ſeaſons, which he likewiſe 
repreſents as ſo many perſons. This is properly in- 
vention, and invention is the ſoul of poetry. Poets 
have their name, upon that account, from the Greek 
word Lone, Which ſignifies, to make, or invent. 
Adieu. 8 | ; | 


Tranſlate theſe Latin verſes, at your leiſure, into 
Engliſh, and ſend your tranſlation, in a letter to my 
houſe in town. I mean Engliſh proſe ; for I do not 
expect verſe from you yet. 


— _ td 
— — — 


rere 


| .."P riday, 


Mentioned, in my laſt, deſcription, or painting, 
1 as one of the ſhining marks or characteriſtics of 

Poetry. The likeneſs muſt be ſtrong and lively ; 

and make us almoſt think, that we ſce the thing be- 
fore our eyes. Thus the owing deſcription of 
Hunger, or Famine, in Ovid, is fo ſtriking, that one 
thinks one ſees ſome poot famiſhed wretch. ; 


—— —fFamem lapidoſo vidit in agro, 
Unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus herbas. 
Hirtus erat crinis, cava lumina, pallor in ore, 
Labra incana ſitu, ſcabræ rubigine fauces, 
Dura cuts, per quam ſpectari viſcera paſſent: 
Offa ſub incurvis extabant arida lumbis - 
Veniris erat fro ventre locus: pendere putares 
Pectus, et a ſpine taniummod? crate teneri. 


Obſcrve 


* 
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Obſerve the propriety and ſignificancy of the epithets. 
Lapidęſo is w_ epithet to agro; = a ſtony 
ground produces very little graſs. Raras is the 
epithet to herbas, to mark how few and how ſcarce 
the herbs were, that Famine was tearing with her 
teeth and nails. You will eaſily find out the other 
epithets. _ | Es nan hand 

1 will now give you an excellent piece of painting, 
or deſcription, in Engliſh verſe; it is in the tragedy 
of Phædra and Hippolytus. Phædra was the ſecond 
wife of the famous Theſeus, one of the firſt Kings 
of Athens; and Hippolytus was his fon by his 
former wife. Look for the further particulars of 
their ſtory in your dictionary, under the articles 
Pheare and Hippolite, | 


So when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
The 3 Adonis languiſh'd in her arms. 
His iale horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow unſtrung. 
Obſcure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble ſounds. 
For nobler ſports he quits the ſavage fields, 
And all the Hero to the Lover yields. 


I have marked the epithets, that you may the 
better obſerve them. Venus is called right, upon 
account of her beauty: Adonis is called b/eft, be- 
cauſe Venus was in love with him : his horn is ſaid 
to be idle, becauſe he then laid it by, and made no 
uſe of it; the myrtles are called fragran!, becauſe 
the myrtle is a ſweet-ſmelling tree; moreover, the 
myrtle is the particular tree ſacred to Venus: /carter- 
ed arrows, becauſe laid by here and there, careleſsly. 
The bow «nirung : it was the cuſtom to unſtring the 
bow when they did not uſe it, and it was the ſtronger 
for it afterwards, CUreaming hounds : bounds that 
are uſed to hunt, often dream they are hunting; as 
appears by their making the ſame noiſe, only not ſo 
loud, when they fleep, as they do when they are 

: hunt- 


PF 
hunting ſome wild beaſts; therefore, the ſounds 
are called feeble. Savage fields; ſo called from the 
roughneſs of field ſports, in compariſon to the ten- 
derneſs and ſoftneſs of love. 8 
Adonis was extremely handſome, and a great 
ſportſman ; he uſed to employ his whole time in 
hunting boars and other wild beaſts. Venus fell in 
love with him, and uſed frequently to come down to 
him : he was at laſt killed by a wild, boar, to the 
great grief of Venus. Look for Adonis in your 
dictionary; for, though you have read his ſtory in 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes, I believe that excellent me- 
mory of yours wants refreſhing. . From hence, 
when a man is extremely handſome, -he is called, by 


metaphor, an Adonis. Adieu. 
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LETTER XLVI. 
. WEIL 2D Saturday. | 
DEAR BOY, N ny 
OUR laſt tranſlations were very well done; and 
[ believe you begin to apply - yourſelf more. 
This you may depend upon, that the more you apply, 
the eaſter you will find your learning, and the ſooner 
you will have done with it. But, as I have often told 
you before, it is not the words only that you ſhould 
mind, but the ſenſe and beauties of the authors you 
read; which will farniſh you with matter, and teach 
you to think juſtly upon ſubjects. For example, if 
you were to ſay, in poetry, that it was morning, you 
would not barely ſay it was morning; that would not 
be poetical : but you would repreſent the morning 
under ſome image, or by deſcription ; as thus: | 


Lo! from the roy eaſt, her purple doors 

The Morn unfolds, adorn'd with b/uſbing flowers. 
The lefſen'd ſtars draw off and diſappear, * 
Whoſe bright battalions, laſtly, Lucifer 5 
Brings up, and quits his ſtation in the rear. 5 
| | . Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, that the day always riſes. in the eaſt; and 
therefore it is ſaid, from the roſy eaſt: 7% is che 
epithet to eaſt; becauſe the break of day. or the 
Aurora, is of a "reddiſh roſy. colour. Obferve too, 
that Lucifer is the name of that ſtar that diſappears 
the laſt in the morning ; for the aſtronomers have 
given names to moſt of the ſtars. The three laſt 
hoes, which have the ſame rhymes, are called a 
triplet, which is always marked as 1 have marked 1 it. 
The original Latin 1 is thus in Ovid. 3 


Exit vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
N Aurora fores, et plena raſarum 

Aria. -Diffugitnt Hellæ, guarum agmina copit _ 
| Lucifer, et cali Aatione noviſſimus exit. 


Here is another way ol. feng that it is ernie as 
Virgil expreſſes i it: | 
4 : 

Et jam prima novo ſpargebat lumine terras 

Tithoni croceum linguens Aurora eadile 2 A 
Jam ſole infuſo, jam rebus my reteclis. ad 


* 


Thus 1 in Engliſh verſe : 


And now Aurora, harbinger of day, 

Roſe from the Jef on bed where Tithon lay, 

And ſprinkled o'er the world with new-born light: 
The fun now ſhining, all things brought to light. 


Look in your dictionary for the articles Aurore 
and Tithon, where you will find their ſtory. Tithon 
was the huſband of Aurora. Aurora, in poetical 
language, means the break of day, or the firſt part 
ok the morning. Harbinger (by the way) means 
forerunner, or a perſon who is {ent before-hand,, by 
another, upon a journey, to prepare things for tim. 
The king has ſeveral harbingers, that go before hin! 
upon the road, to prepare his lodging, and get every 


thing ready. So Aurora, or the Morning, is called, 
| by 


CWG 
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by a metaphor, the harbinger of Day, becauſe it 
foreruns the day. Bae 85 RS 


| expect very good verſes, of your making, by 
that time you are ten years old; and then you ſhall 
be called Poeta. Decennts, which will be a very un- 
common, and, conſequently, a very glorious title. 
Adieu, „F 57 
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LETTER XLVIL 


8 Wedneſday. 
FF my laſt I ſent you two or three poetical deſcrip» 
tions of the Morning; I here ſend you ſome, of 
the other parts of the day. The Noon, or Mid- 


day, that is twelve o'clock, is thus deſcribed - by 
Ovid- Tat NN 4 


| Fecerat exiguas jam Sol altiſſimus umbras. 
And in another place, 


Jamque dies rerum medias contraxerat umbras, 
Et Sol ex æquo, metd diſtabat utraque : 
q . | : [ 


Becauſe the ſun, at noon, is exactly in the middle of 
its courſe, and, being then juſt perpendicular over 
our heads, makes the ſhadows very ſhort ; whereas, 
when the ſun ſhines on either fide of us, (as it does 
mornings and evenings) the ſhadows are very long; 
which you may obſerve any fun-ſhiny-day that you 
pleaſe. The Evening is deſcribed; thus, by Ovid: 


Jam labor exiguus Plæbo reflabat + equique 
Pulſabant pedibus ſpattum declivis'Olympi : 


Becauſe the courſe of the ſun, being ſuppoſed to be of 
one day, Phoebus (that is the ſun) is here ſaid to have 
little more remaining buſineſs to do; and his horſes 
are repreſented as-going down hill; which points out 
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the evening ; the ſun, in the evening, ſeeming to go 
downwards. In another place he ſays, _ ., _. 


Jamque dies exattus erat, tempuſgite ſubibat, 28733 
Ruod tu nec tenebras, nec prſſis dicere Incem : 

For, in the duſk of the Evening, one can neither 

call it day nor night. — 

Night is deſcribed by Virgil in this manner: 

Nox erat, et terras animalia fuſa per omnes; 

Alituum, Pecudumque genus, ſopor altus habebat. 


What I mean, by ſending and explaining theſe F 


things to you, is to uſe you to think and reflect a 
little yourſelf ; and not to repeat words bnly, like a 
parrot, without minding or knowing the ſenſe and 
import of them. For example; when you read a 
deſcription of any thing, compare it with your-own 
obſervations; and aſk yourſelf this queſtion, Is this 
ſo? Have | ever obſerved it before? And, if you 
have not obſerved it, take the firſt opportunity you 
can of doing it. For inſtance; if you have not 
already obſerved, that the ſhadows are long in the 
morning and the evening, and ſhort at noon, try it 


yourſelf, and fee whether it is true or not. When 


you hear of the rofy morn, conſider with yourſelf 


why it is fo called, and whether it ought to be called 
fo or not; and obſerve the morning early, to fee if it 


is not of a reddiſh, roſy colour. When you hear of 
Night's ſpreading its ſable (that is black) wings over 
the world, conſider whether the gradual ſpreading of 
the darkneſs. does not extend itſelf in the ſky like 


black wings. In fhort, uſe yourſelf to think and 


reflect upon every thing you hear and fee : examine 
every thing, and ſee whether it is true or not, with- 


out taking it upon truſt. For example; if you ſhould 
find, in any author, zhe blue or azure ſun, would you 


not immediately reflect, that could not be juſt; for 


the ſun is always red? and that he who could call it 
ſo muſt be either blind, or a fool. When you read 


hiſtorica) 
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hiſtorical facts, think of them within yourſelf, and 
compare them with your own notions. For exam- 
ple; when-you read of the firſt Scipio, who, when 
he conquered Spain, took a beautiful Spaniſh Princeſs 
priſoner, who was ſoon to have been married to a 
Prince of that country, and returned her to her lo- 
ver, not only untouched, but giving her a fortune 
beſides; are you not ſtruck with the virtue and ge- 
neroſity of that action? And can you help thinking 
with yourſelf, how virtuous it was in Scipio, who 
| was a young man, unmarried, and a conqueror, to 
withſtand the temptation of beauty; and how gene- 
rous it was to give her a fortune, to make amends 
for the misfortunes of the war? Another reflection 
too, that naturally occurs upon it, is, how virtuous 
actions never fail to be rewarded by the commenda- 
tion and applauſe of all poſterity ; for this. happened 
above eighteen hundred years ago; is ſtill remem- 
bered with honour; and will be fo as long as letters 
ſubſiſt: not to mention the infinite pleaſure Scipio 
muſt have felt himſelf, from ſuch a virtuous and he- 
roic action. I wiſh you more pleaſure, of that kind, 
than ever man had. Adieu. 


a 


LETTER XV 


| Bath, October the 14th, 1740. 
DEAR BOT, | | 
8 INC E I have recommended to you to think 
upon ſubjects, and to conſider things in their 
various lights and circumſtances, I am perſuaded you 
have made ſuch a Progreſs, that I ſhall fometimes 
deſire your opinion, upon difficult points, in order 
to form my own. For inſtance, though I have, in 
general, a great veneration for the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the ancients, yet I am in ſome doubt whe- Al 
ther the Oftraciſm of the Athenians was either juſt it 
or prudent ; and ſhould be glad to be determined by = 
Y ot. L i your =: | 
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your opinion. You know very well, that the Of- 
traciſm was the method of baniſhing thoſe whoſe 
diſtiygmſhed virtue made them popular, and con- 
ſequently (as the Athenians thought) dangerous to 
the public liberty. And, if fix hundred citizens of 
Athens gave in the name of any one Athenian, writ- 
ten upon an oyſter-ſhell {from whence it is called 
Oftraciſm) that man was baniſhed Athens for ten 
vears. On one hand, it is certain, that a free people 


cannot be too careful or jealous of their liberty; and 


it is certain too, that the love and applauſe of man- 
Kind will always attend a man of eminent and diſ- 
tinguiſhed | virtue ; and, conſequently, they are more 
likely to give up "their liberties to ſuch a one, than 
to another of leſs merit. But then, on the other 


hand, it ſeems extraordinary to diſcourage virtue 


upon any account; fince it is only by virtue that 
any ſociety. can flouriſh, and be conſiderable. 
There are many more arguments, on each fide of 
this queſtion, which will naturally occur to you 

and, when you have conſidered them well, I deſire 
you will write me your opinion, whether che Gſtra- 
ciſm was a right or a wrong thing; and your reaſons 
for being of that opinion. Let nobody help you; 
but give me exactly your own ſentiments, and your 
own reaſons, whatever they are. 

E hope Mr. Pelnote makes you read Rollin with 
great care and attention, and recapitulate to him 
whatever you have read that day; I hope too, 
that he makes you read aloud, diſtinctly, and ob- 
ſerve the ſtops. Deſire your Mamma to tell him 
ſo, from me; and the fame to Mr. Martin: for it 
is a ſhame not to read perfectly well. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire; and 
take great care that he gives me a good account 
of you, at my return to London, or 1 ſhall be very 
angry at you. Adieu! 


LETTER 
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Lr 
Bath, October the zcth, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 


HAVE often told you already, that nothing 

1 will help your invention more, and teach you to 
think more juſtly, than reading, with care and at- 
tention, the ancient Greek and Latin authors, eſpe- 
cially the Poets; invention being the ſoul of poetry; 
that is to ſay, it animates and gives life to poetry, 
as the ſoul does to the body. I have often told you 
too, that Poets take the liberty of perſonifying 
inanimate things; that is, they deſcribe and repre- 
. ſent, as perſons, the paſſtons, the appetites, and 
many other things that have no figures nor perſons 
belonging to them. For example; they repreſent 
Love as à little boy with wings, a bow and arrow, 
and a quiver, Rage and Fury they repreſent under 
the figures of three women, called the three Furies, 
with ſerpents hiſſing about their heads, lighted 
. torches in their hands, and their faces red and 
inflamed. The deſcription of Envy | have already 
ſent you, and likewiſe the deſcripiion of Hunger 
and Famine, out of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. I now 
| ſend you, out of the ſame book, the beautiful 
deſcription of the Houſe or Dwelling of Rumour, 
that is, common report. You will there find all the 
particularities of Rumour; how immediately it 
ſpreads itſelf every where; how it adds falſchoods to 
truths; how 1t impoſes upon the vulgar ; and how 
| credulity, error, joy, and fear, dwell. with it; be- 
cauſe credulous people believe lightly whatever they 
hear, and that all people in general are inclined to 
believe what they either wiſh or fear, much. Pray © 
tranſlate theſe lines, at your leiſure, into Engliſh, 
and ſend them to 5 Conſider them yourſelf too 
2 1 
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at the ſame time, and compare them with the ob- 
ſervations you muſt already have made upon Ru- 
mour, or common fame. Have not you obſerved, 
how quickly a piece of news ſpreads itſelf all over 
the town? how it is firſt whiſpered about, then 
ſpoken aloud ? how almoſt every body, that repeats 
it, adds ſomething to it? how the vulgar, that is, 
the ordinary people, believe it immediately ? and 
| how other people give credit to it, according as 
they wiſh it true or not? All this you will find 
painted in the following lines; which I deſire you 
will weigh well. Hoc enim abs te rogo, oro, poſtulo, 
i flagito, Jubæo te bene valere, © 


Orbe locus medio eft inter terraſque, fretumque, 
' Clefleſque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi; 

' Une quod eft uſ quam, quamvis regionibus abſit, 
Inſpicitur; penetratque cavas vox omnis ad gaures. 
Fama tenet, ſummaque domum fibi legit in arce : 

Innumeroſque aditus, ac mille foramina tectis 

Addidit, et nullis incluſit limina poriis. 

Node dieque patent. Tota eſt ex ,aure ſonanti. 
Tota fremit : voceſque refert : tteratque quod audit. 

Nulla quies intus, nullaque filentia parte ; 

Nec tamen eſt clamor, ſed parve murmura vocis, 

Qualia de pelagi, ſi quis procul audiat, undis 

Eſje ſolent + qualemve ſonum, cum Jupiter atras 

Increpuit gnubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt. 

Atria turba tenent : veniunt leve gvulgys, ettntque, 

Miſtaque cum ver is, paſſim commenta vagantur 

Millia rumorum ; confuſaque verba volutant. 

E quibus hi vacuas implent ſermonibus gauras : 

Hi narrata ferunt alid : menſuraque ficti 
Creſcit. Et auditis aliguid novus adjicit autor. 

Mic Credulitas, illic temerarius , Error, 

Vanaque ,Letitia eft, conſternatique gTimores, 
gSeditioque grepens, dubioque auctore Suſurri. 


Agfa, 


8 


T8 ene 


| Ip/a, quid in cælo rerum, pelagoque geratur, 
Et tellure, videt; totumque inquirit in orb-m. 


N. B. I have undetlined [printed in Italics) the 


epithets, and marked the ſubſtàntives they belong to 


thus ,. | 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 


place, | 
Confining on all three, with triple bound ; 


7 


Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a 


Whence all things, tho' remote, are view'd(; 


around; | 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. 
The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r, 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r; 
A thouſand winding entries, long and wide, 
Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. 
A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 
Nor gate, nor bars, exclude the buſy trade. 
Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe | 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news: 
Where ecchoes in repeated ecchoes play, 
A mart for ever full, and open night and day. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds, that never ceaſe. 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' iuſulted ſhore. 
Or like the broken thunder heard from far, 
When Jove at diſtance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or entering in: 
A thorough-fare of news : where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies; 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 
Error fits brooding there, with added train 
Of vain credulity, and joys as vain : 
Suſpicion, 
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* Suſpicion, with Sedition join'd, are near, 
And rumours rais'd, and murmurs mir d, and 
panic fear. 
Fame fits aloft, and ſees the ſubject ground, 
And ſeas about, and ſkies above; inquiring all 
around. | 


GARTEH's Ovid. 


LETTER I. 
DEAR BOY, 


1 Send you here a few more Latin roots, tho' Lam 


not ſure that you will like my roots ſo well as thoſe 
that grow in your garden; however, if you will attend 
to them, they may ſave you a great deal of trouble. 
Theſe few will naturally point out many others to 
your own obſervation ; and enable you, by com- 
pariſon, to find out moſt derived and compound 
words, when once you know the original root of 


them. You are old enough now to make obſerva- 


tions upon what you learn; which, if you would 
be pleaſed to do, you cannot imagine how much 
time and trouble it would fave you. Remember, 
vou are now very near nine years old; an age at 
which all boys ought to know a great deal, but you, 
Partict larly, a great deal more, conſidering the care 
and pains that have been employed about you ; and, 
if you do not anſwer thoſe expectations, you will 
loſe your charader; which is the moſt mortifying 


thing that can happen, to a generous mind, Every 


body has ambition, of ſome kind or other, and is 
vexed when that ambition is diſappointed : the diffe- 
rence is, that the ambition of filly people, is a filly 
and miſtaken ambition ; and the ambition of people 
pf ſenſe, is a right and commendable one. For 
inſtance ; the ambition of a filly boy, of your age, 
would be to have fine clothes, and money to throw 
away in idle follies; which, you plainly ſee, would 


bg 
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be no proofs of merit in him, but onlyof folly in 
his parents, in drefling him out like a jackanapes, 
and giving him money to play the fool with, Where- 
as a boy of good ſenſe places his ambition in ex- 
celling other boys of his own age, and even older, 
in virtue and knowledge. His glory is in being 
known always to {peak the truth, in ſhowing good- 
nature, and compaſſion, in learning quicker, and 
applying himſelf more than other boys. Theſe are 
real proofs of merit in him, and conſequently pro- 
per objects of ambition; and will acquire him a 
ſolid reputation and character. This holds true in 
men, as well as in boys: the ambition of a ſilly fel- 
low, will be to have a fine equipage, a fine houſe, 
and fine clothes; things which any body, that has 
much money, may have as well as he; for they are 
all to be bought: but the ambition of a man of ſenſe 
and Honour is, to be diſtinguiſhed by a character 
and reputation of knowledge, truth, and virtue ; 
things which are not to be bought, and that can 
only be acquired by a good head and a good heart. 
Such was the ambition of the Lacedemonians and 
the Romans, when they made the greateſt figure; 
and ſuch, 1 hope, yours will always be. Adieu. 


LETTER LU 


OU know ſo much more, and learn ſo much 
better, than any boy of your age, that you ſee 
Ido not treat you like a boy, but write to you upon 
ſubjects fit for men to think and conſider of. When 
I fend you examples of the virtues of the ancients, 
it is not only to inform you of thoſe pieces of Hiſ- 
tory, but to animate and excite you to follow thoſe 
examples, You there ſee the advantages of virtue , 
how it is ſure (ſooner or later) to be rewarded, and 
with what praiſes and encomiums the virtuous actions 
of the great men of antiquity have been perpe- 
ruated, and tranſmitted down to us. Julius Ceſar, 
th.ugh 
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though a tyrant, and guilty of that great crime of 


Enſlaving his country, had, however, ſome virtues ; 


and was diſtinguiſhed for his clemency and humanity ; 
of which there is this remarkable 'inſtance.—Mar- 
cellus, a man of conſideration in Rome, had taken 
part with Pompey, in the civil war between him and 
Cæſar, and had even acted with zeal and acrimony 


againſt Ceſar, However, after Cæſar had con- 


quered Pompey, and was returned to Rome victo- 
rious, the Senate interceded with him in favour of 
Marcellus; whom he not only pardoned, but took 
into his friendſhip. Cicero made an oration, on pur- 
pole to compliment Cæſar upon this act of -gcod- 
nature and generoſity; in which, among many other 
things, he tells him, that he looks upon his pardon- 
ing Marcellus as a greater action than all his vic- 
tories : his words in Latin are theſe—Domurſti gentes 
mmanitaze barbaras,. multitudine innumerabiles, locis 
inſinitas, omni copiarum genere abundantes : ſed tamen 


ea viciſti, que et naturam et conditionem ut vinci poſ- 


ſent, habebant. * Nulla eft enim tanta vis, tanta co- 
pia, que non ferro ac viribus debilitari frangique 
palit. Verim animum vincere; iracundiam cohtbere ; 
uviftoriam temperare ; adverſarium nobilitate, ingenio, 
virtute praſtantem non modo extollere jacentem, ſed 
etiam amplificare ejus priſtinam dignuatem : hæc qui 
Faciat, non ego eum cum ſummis viris comparo, ſed 
ſimillimum Deo judico. | 

It is certain, that humanity is the particular cha- 
rafteriſtic of a great mind; little, vicious minds are 
full of anger and revenge, and are incapable of feel- 
ing the exalted pleaſure of forgiving their enemies, 
and of beftowing marks of favour and generoſity 


upon thoſe of whom they have gotten the better. 
Adieu! 4 


I have underlined [printed in [talics] thoſe words 
that I think you do not underſtand, to put you in 


LE T- 


mind to aſł the meaning of them. 
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LETTER , Ll. 


| Jeudi ſoir. 
MON CHER ENFANT, wh 


TOUS liſez 4 preſent la Nouvelle Hiſtorique de 
Don Carlos, par P Abbe. de St. Real: elle eſt 
joliment ecrite, et le fond de Vhiſtoire en eſt verira- 
ble. LUAbbe Va ſeulement brode un peu pour lui 
donner l'air de Nouvelle, A propos, je doute fi 
vous ſavez ce que c'eſt que Nouvelle. C'eſt une 
petite hiſtoire galante, od il entre beaucoup d'amour, 
et qui ne fait qu'un ou deux petits volumes. Il faut 
qu'il y ait une intrigue, que les deux amans trou- 
vent bien des difficultes et des obſtacles qui s oppo- 
ſent a l accompliſſement de leurs voeux : mais qu 
la fin ils les ſurmontent, et que le denouement ou la 
cataſtrophe, les laiſſent tous heureux. Une NVou- 
velle eſt un eſpece de Roman en raccourci : car un 
Roman eſt ordinairement de douze volumes, rempli 
de fadaiſes amoureules, et d'aventures incrolables. 
Le ſujet d'un Roman eſt - quelquefois une hiſtoire 
faite 4 plaiſir, c'eſt à dire toute inventee ; et quel- 
quefois une hiſtoire veritable; mais ordinairement fi 
changee et traveſtie, qu'on ne la reconnoit plus. Par 
exemple, il y a le Grand Cyrus, Clelie, Cleopatre, 
trois Romans cëlẽbres, ou il y entre un peu d'hiſtoire 
veritable, mais ſi melee de fauſletes et de folies a- 
moureuſes, qu'ils ſervent plus à embrouiller et à cor- 
rompre Peſprit, qu'a le former ou a l'inſtuire. On 
y voit les plus grands Heros de Vantiquits, faire les 
amoureux tranſis, et d<biter des fades tendreſſes, au 
fond d'un bois, à leur belle inhumaine, qui leur re- 
pond ſur le meme ton: enfin c'eſt une lecture tres 
frivole, que celle des Romans, et l'on y perd tout 
le tems qu'on y donne. Les vieux Romans qu'on 
Ecrivoit il y a cent ou deux cents ans, comme Ama- 
dlis de Gaule, Roland le Furieux, et autres, Etoient 


farcis 
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farcis d'enchantemens, de magiciens, de geans, et 
de ces ſortes de ſottes impoſſibilites ;, au ſieu que les 
Romans plus modernes, ſe tiennent au poſſible, mais 
=_ au vraiſemblable. Et je croirois tout autant que 
e grand Brutus, qui chaſſa les Tarquins de Rome, 
fut enferme par quelque Magicien dans un chateau 
enchanté; que je croirois, qu'il faiſoit de ſots vers 
aupres de 4a belle Clelie: comme on le repreEſente 
dans le-Roman de ce nom. : 5 

Au refte, Don Carlos, dont vous hſez la Nouvelle, 
ctoit fils de · Philippe ſecond Roi d'Eſpagne, fils de 
I'Empereur Charlequint ou Charles cinquieme. Ce 
Charlequint étoit, en meme tems Empereur d' Alle- 
magne et Roi d' Eſpagne; il avoit auſſi toute la 
Flandre et la plus grande partie de Pltalie. Il regna 
long tems; mais deux ou trois ans avant que de 
mourir, il abdiqua la Roiaute, et ſe retira, comme 
particulier, au couvent de St. Juſt, en Eſpagne : 
cedant PEmpire a fon frere Ferdinand, et PEſpagne, 
PAmerique, la Flandre et I'Italie, a fon fils Philippe 
. ſecond; qui ne lui reſſembloit gueres : car il etoit_ 
fer er cruel, meme envers ſon fils Don Carlos qu'il 
fit mourir. 

Don, eſt un titre qu'on donne en Eſpagne, a tout 
| honnete homme; comme Monfieur en Frangois, et 
Signor en ltalien. Par exemple; ſi vous Etiez en 
Elpagne on vous appelleroit Don Philippe. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


Thurſday Night. 
MY DEAR CHILD, | 


QU are now teading the Hiſtorical Novel of 

Don Carlos, written by the Abbe of St. Real. 

Lhe foundation of it is true; the Abbe has only em- 
belliſhed a little, in order to give it the turn of a 
Novel; and it is pretty written, 4 propos, 1 am 
in doubt whether you know what a Novel is: it is a 
little gallant kiitory, which muſt contain a * 
dea 
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deal of love, and not exceed one or two ſmall vo- 
lumes. The ſubject muſt be a love affair; the lovers 


are to meet with many difficulties and obſtacles, to 
oppoſe the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, but at 
laſt overcome them all; and the concluſion or cataſ- 
trophe muſt leave them happy. A Novel is a kind 
of abbreviation of a Romance; for a Romance ge- 
nerally conſiſts of twelve volumes, all filled with in- 
ſipid love nonſenſe, and moſt incredible adventures. 
The ſubject of a Romance is ſometimes a ſtory en- 
tirely fictitious, that is to ſay, quite invented; at 
other times a true ſtory, but generally ſo changed 
and altered, that one cannot know it. For exam- | 
ple; in Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and Cleopatra, three 
celebrated Romances, there is ſome true hiſtory ; ' 
but fo blended with falſities, and filly love adven- 
tures, that they confuſe and corrupt the mind, in- 
ſtead of forming and inſtructing it. The greateſt | 
Heroes of antiquity are there repreſented in woods 
and foreſts, whining inſipid love-tales to their inhn- 
man fair one; who anſwers them in the ſame ſtyle. : 


In ſhort, the reading of Romances is a moſt frivo- 


lous occupation, and time merely thrown away. 
The old Romances, written two or three hundred 
years ago, ſuch as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the 
Furious, and others, were ſtuft with enchantments, 
magicians, giants, and ſuch fort of impoſſibilities; 
whereas the more modern Romances keep within the 
bounds of poſſibility, but not of probability. For 1 


would juſt as ſoon believe, that the great Brutus, 


who expelled the Tarquins from Rome, was ſhut up | 
by ſome magician in an enchanted caſtle, as ima- 


fine that he was making ſilly verſes for the beauti- 


ul Clelia, as he is repreſented in the Romance of 


that name. EE: 
Don Cailos, whoſe name is given to the Novel 
you are now reading, was ſon to Philip II. King of 
Spain, who was himſelf ſon of the Emperor Charle- 
quint, or Charles V. This Charles V. was, at the 
ſame time, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, 


he 


2 
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he was, beſides, maſter of all Flanders, and the 
greateſt part of Italy. He reigned long; but, two 
or three years before his death, he abdicated the 
crown, and retired, as a private Man, to the con- 
vent of St. Juſt, in Spain. He ceded the Empitfe to 
his brother Ferdinand; and Spain, America, Flan- 


ders, and Italy, to his fon Philip II; who was very © 


unlike him, for he was proud and cruel, even to- 
wards his fon, Don Carlos, whom he put to death. 

Don is a title, which is given, in Spain, to every 
gentleman; as Monſieur in France, and Signor in 
Italy. For inſtance; if you were in Spam, you 
would be called Don Philip. Adieu. | 


— 


LETTER LIN. 


5 Thurſday. 
DEAR BOY, ITS 


JF 'O U will ſeldom hear from me, without an ad- 

monition to think. All you learn, and all you 
can read, will be of little uſe, if you do not think 
and reaſon upon it yourfelf. One reads to know 
other people's thoughts; but if we take them, upon 
truſt, without examining and comparing them with 
our own, it is really living upon other people's ſcraps, 
or retailing other people's goods. To know the 
thoughts of others is of uſe, becauſe it ſuggeſts 
thoughts to one's ſelf, and helps one to form a judg- 
ment; but to repeat other people's thoughts, with- 
out ' conſidering whether they are right or wrong, 


is the talent only of a parrot, or at moſt a player. 


If Night were given you as a ſubje& to compoſe 
upon, you would do, very well to look what the beft 
authors have faid upon it, in order to help your own 
invention; but then you muſt think of it afterwards 
yourſelf, and expreſs it in your own manner, or elſe 
you would be at beſt but a plagiary. A plagiary is 

a man 
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a man who ſteals other people's thoughts, and puts 
them aff for his own. You would find, for ex- 
ample, the following acoount of Night in Virgil: 


Nox erat, et placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 
Corpora per terras; ſylvegue et ſæva quitrant 
Fquora cum medio voluuntur fidera lapſu ; 

Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictægue valucres, 
Quæque lacus late yn quæque aſpera dumis 

| Rura tenent; ſomno poſite ſub nocte ſilenti | 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 


Here you ſee the effects of Night; that it brings 
reſt to men, when they are wearied with the labours 
of the day; that the ſtars move in their regular 
courſe ; that flocks and birds repoſe themſelves, and 
enjoy the quiet of the Night. This, upon examina- 
tion, you would find to be all true; but then, upon 
conſideration, too, you would find, that it is not all 
that is to be ſaid upon Night : and many more qua- 
lities and effects of Night would occur to you. As 
for inſtance ; though Night is' in general the time of 
quiet and repoſe, yet it is often the time, too, for the 
commiſhon and ſecurity of crimes; ſuch as rob- 
| beries, murders, and violations, which generally ſeek 
the advantage of darkneſs, as favourable for the 
eſcapes of the guilty. Night, too, though it brings 
reſt and refreſhment to the innocent and virtuous, 
brings diſquiet and horror to the guilty. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of their crimes torments them, and denies 
them ſleep and quiet. You might, from theſe reflec- 
tions, conſider what would be the proper epithets to - 
give to Night : as for example ; if you were to re- 
preſent Night in its moſt pleaſing ſhape, as procuring 
quiet and refreſhment from labour and toil, you might 
call-it the friendly Night, the filent Night, the wel- 

come Night, the * Night: but if on the con- 
trary, you were;Tepreſent it as inviting to the com- 
miſſion of crimes, you would call it, the guilty Night, 
the conſcious Night, the horrid Night; with many 

© N | es other 
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other epithets, that carry along with them the idea 
of horror and guilt: for an epithet to be proper, 
muſt always be adapted (that is, ſuited) to the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſon or thing to which it is given. 
Thus Virgil, who generally gives Eneas the epithet 
of pious, becauſe of his piety to the Gods, and his 
duty to his father, calls him Dux Eneas, where he 
repreſents him making love to Dido, as a properer 
epithet for them in that ſituation ; becauſe making 
love becomes a General much better than a man of 
{ingular piety. 855 

Lay aſide for a few minutes, the thoughts of play, 
and think of this ſeriouſy. 


Amoto queramus ſeria luds. 


Adieu. 


You may come to me on Saturday morning, be- 
fore you go to Mr. Maittaire. 


8 — 


LATTER uv. 
Sunday. 


DEAR BOY, 


1 Shall not ſoon leave the ſubject of invention and 
thinking; which I would have you apply to, as 
much as your age and giddineſs will permit. Uſe 
will make it every day eaſter to you, and age and 
obſervation will improve it. Virtue 1s a ſubject that 
deſerves your and every man's attention; and ſuppoſe 
] were to bid you make ſome verſes, or give me your 
* thoughts in proſe, upon the ſubject of Virtue, How 
would you go about it? Why you would firſt conſider 
what virtue is, and then what are the effects and, 
marks of it, both with regard to others and to one's 
(elf, You would find, then, that Virtue conſiſts in 
doing 
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doing good, and in ſpeaking truth; that the effects 
of it are advantageous to all mankind, and to one's 
ſelf in particular. Virtue makes us pity and relieve 
the misfortunes of mankind; it makes us promote 
juſtice and good order in ſociety; and, in general, 
contributes to whatever tends to the real good of 
mankind. To ourſelves it gives an inward comfort 
and ſatisfaction, which nothing elſe can do, and 
which nothing can rob us of. All other advantages 
depend upon others, as much as upon ourſelves. 
Riches, power, and greatneſs may be taken away 
from us, by the violence and injuſtice of others, or 
by inevitable accidents ; but Virtue depends only 
upon ourſelves, and nobody can take it away from 
us. Sickneſs may deprive us of all the pleaſures of 
the body; but it cannot deprive us of our Virtue, 
nor of the ſatisfaction which we feel from it. A 
virtuous man, under all the misfortunes of life, till 
finds an inward comfort and ſatisfaction, which 
makes him happier than any wicked man can be, 
with all the other advantages of life. If a man has 
acquired great power and riches by falſchood, in- 
zuſtice, and oppreſſion, he cannot enjoy them; be- 
cauſe his conſcience will torment him, and conſtant! 

reproach him with the means by which he got them. 
The ftings of his conſcience will not even let him 
ſleep quietly ; but he will dream of his crimes : and 
in the day-time, when alone, and when he has time 
to think, he will be uneaſy and melancholy. He is 
afraid of every thing ; for as he knows mankind muft 
hate him, he has reaſon to think they will hurt him, 
if they can. Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever 
ſo poor, or unfortunate in the world, ſtill his virtue 
15 its own reward, and will comfort him under all 
afflitions. The quiet and ſatisfaction of his con- 
ſcience make him chearful by day, and ſleep found 
of nights: he can be alone with pleaſure, and is not 
afraid of his own thoughts. Beſides this, he is 
univerſally eſteemed and reſpected : for even the 
molt wicked people themſelves, cannot heſp admir- 


11.8 
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ing and reſpecting Virtue in others. All theſe, and 
many other advantages, you would aſcribe to Vir- 
tue, if you were to compoſe upon that ſubject. A 
Poet ſays, r | | 


Ipſa quidem Virtus, fibimet puleherrima merces. 


And Claudian has the following lines upon that ſub- 
ject: i 


Iſa quidem Virtus pretium ſibi, ſolaque late 
Fortune ſecura nitet : nec faſcibus ullis 
Erigitur; plauſitque petit clareſcere vulgi. 
Nil opts extern cupiens, nil indiga laudis : 
Divitits animoſa ſuis, immotaque cunctis 
Caſibus, ex altd mortalia deſpicit arce. 


Adieu. 


” F e — —— — — _ 


LETTER IV. 


| 5 Wedneſday. 
DEAR BOY, : ; 


* O U behaved yourſelf ſo well at Mr. Boden's, 
1 laft Sunday, that you juſtly deſerve com- 
mendation : beſides, you encourage me to give you 


ſome rules of politeneſs and good-breeding, being 


perſuaded that you will obſerve them. Know then, 
that as learning, honour, and virtue, are abſolutely 
neceſſary to gain you the eſteem and admiration of 
- mankind ; politeneſs and good-breeding are equally 

neceſſary, to make you welcome and agreeable in 
converſation, and common life. Great talents, ſuch 
as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, are above 
the generality of the world; who neither poſſeſs 
them themſelves, nor judge of them rightly in others: 
but all people are judges of the leſſer talents, ſuch 


+ 
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as civility, affability, and an obliging, agreeable 
addreſs and manner ; becauſe they feel the good 
effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy and plea- 
ſing. Good-ſenſe muſt, in many caſes, determine 
good - breeding; becauſe, the ſame thing that would 
be civil at one time, and to one perſon, may 
be quite otherwiſe at another time, and to ano- 
ther perſon 2 but there are ſome general rules of 
good-breeding, that hold always true, and in all 
caſes. As for example; it is always extremely rude, 
to anſwer only yes, or no, to any body, without 
adding, Sir, Lord, or Madam, according to the 
quality of the perſon you ſpeak to; as, in French, you 
muſt always ſay Monfieur, Milord, Madame, and Ma- 
demoiſelle, I ſuppoſe you know that every married 
woman is, in French, Madame, and every unmarried 
one is Mademoiſelle. It is likewiſe extremely rude, 
not to give the proper attention, and a civil anſwer, 
when people ſpeak to you; or to go away, or be 
doing ſomething elſe, while they are ſpeaking to 
you; that convinces them that you deſpiſe them, 
and do not think it worth your while to hear or 
anſwer what they ſay. I dare ſay I need not tell you 
how rude it is, to take the beſt place in a room, or to 
ſeize immediately upon what you like at table, with- 
out offering firſt to help others; as if you conſidered 
nobody but yourſelf. On the contrary, you ſhould 
always endeavour to procure all the conveniencies 
you can, to the people you are with. Beſides being 
civil, which is abſolutely neceſſary, the perfection of 
good- breeding, is, to be civil with eaſe, and in a 
gentleman- le manner. For this, you ſhould ob- 
ſerve the French people; who excel in it, and whoſe 
politeneſs ſeems as eaſy and natural as any other part 
of their converſation. Whereas the Engliſh are 
often awkward in their civilities, and when they mean 
to be civil, are too muchaſhamed to get it out. But, 
pray, do you rememberneverto be aſhamed of doing 
what is right : you would have a great deal of reaſon 
to be aſhamed, if you were not civil; but what 
Vor. I, K reaſon 


AY 
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reaſon can you have to be aſhamed of being civil? 


And why not ſay a civil and obliging thing, as eaſily 
and as naturally, as you would afk, what o'clock it 
is? This kind of baſhfulneſs, which is juſtly called, 
by the French, mauvar/e honte, is the diſtinguiſhin! g 
character of an Engliſh booby; , who is frightened: 
out of his wits, when people of faſhion ſpeak to 
him; and, when he is to anſwer them, bluſhes, 
ſtammers, can hardly get out what he would ſay; 
and becomes really ridiculous, from a groundleſs 
fear of being laughed at: whereas a real well-bred 
man would ſpeak to all the Kings in the world, with 
as little concern, and as much eaſe, as he would 
ſpeak to you. 

Remember, then, that to be civil, and to be civil 
with eaſe (which is properly called good- breeding) 1s 


the only way to be beloved, and well received in 


company; that to be ill- bred, and rude, is intole- 
rable, and the way to be kicked out of company; 

and that to be baſhful, is to be ridiculous. As I am 
ſure you will mind and practiſe all this, I expect that 
when you are novennts; you will not only be the beſt 
ſcholar, but the beſt-bred boy in England of your 
age. Adieu. 


LET TIER Tu. 


Philippus Cheſterfield 
Pl ops Shanhope, adhuc puerulo, ſed cras e pueritiz 
egreſſura. S. D. 


ANC ci ad te, uti ad puerum, epiſtolam 
mitto; cras enim, ni fallor, fies novennis, ita, 

ut abhinc mihi tecum, quaſi cum adoleſcentulo agen- 
dum erit. Alia enim nunc ratio vitæ, et ſtudiorum 
tibi ſuſcipienda eſt; levitas et nugæ pueriles relin- 


qr e dæ ſunt,animuſque ad ſeria intendendus eſt. Que 


enim puerum decebant, adoleſcentulo dedecori eſſent. 
Quare omnibus viribus tibi enitendum eſt, ut te alium 
prebeas, 
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præbeas, et ut eruditione, moribus, et urbanitate, ali- 
iſque ami dotibus, adoleſcentulos ejuſdem, ætatis, 
æque ſuperes, ac jam puerulus puerulos tui temporis 
ſuperãſti. Tecumſobſecroreputa, quantum tibi eru- 
beſcendum foret, ſi te nunc vinci patiaris, ab iis, 
quos adhuc viciſti. Exempli gratia : ſi adoleſcentu- 
lus Onſlow ſcholæ Weſtmonaſterienſis nunc alumnus, 
olim ſodalis tuus, et novennis æque ac tu, ſi ille, in- 
quam, locum tibi ſuperiorem in ſchola meritò obti- 
neret, quid ageres, rogo ? Quo, tenderes? 1llinc enim 
diſcedendum foret, ubi cum dignitate manere non 
poſſes ? Quare ſi tibi fama apud omnes, et gratia 
apud me, curæ eſt, fac omni ſtudio et labore, ut 
adoleſcentulorum eruditorum facile princeps meritò 
dici poſſis. Sic te ſervet Pater Omnipotens, tibi det- 
que ut omnibus ornatus excellas rebus. Addam eti- 
am, quod Horatius Tibullo ſuo optat, ut: 


Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abundè; 
Et mundus victus, non deficiente crumena! - 


Kalend. Mail 1741. - 
k h | Vale, 
TRANSLATION. 


Philip Cheſterfield | 
To Philip Stanhope, yet a little Boy ; but to-morrow 
going out of Childhood. 


1 8 S is the laſt letter I ſhall write to you as to 
a little boy; for, to-morrow, if I am not 
miſtaken, you will attain your ninth year; ſo that, 
for the future, I ſhall treat you 'as a yourh. You 
muſt now cominence a different courſe of life, a 
different courſe of ſtudies. No more levity : child- 
iſh toys and play-things muſt be thrown aſide, and 
your mind directed to ſerious objects. What was 
not unbecoming of a child, would be diſgraceful to 
a youth. Wherefore, endeavour, with all your 


| might 


* 
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might, to ſhow a ſuitable change ; and, by learning, 
good manners, politeneſs, and other accompliſh- 
ments, to ſurpaſs thoſe youths of your dn age, 
whom hitherto you have ſurpaſſed when boys. Con- 
fider, I intreat you, how ſhameful it would be for 
you, ſhould you let them get the better of you now. 
For inſtance; ſhould Onflow, now a Weſtminſter- 
ſcholar, heretofore your companion, and a youth of 
nine years old, as you are; ſhould he, I ſay, de- 
ſervedly obtain a place in ſchool above you, what 
would you do? where would you run to hide your- 
ſelf ? You would certainly be glad to quit a place 
where you could not remain with honour. If, there- 
fore, you have any regard for your own reputation, 
and a deſire to pleaſe me, ſee that, by unremitting 
attention and labour, you may, with juſtice, be 
ſtyled the head of your claſs. So may the Almighty 
preſerve you, and beſtow upon you his choiceſt 
bleſſings. I ſhall add what Horace wiſhes for his 
Tibullus : 


Gratia, fama, valetudb contingat abundè; 
Et mundus victus, non deſiciente crumend l 


Kalends of May, 1741. 


1 


— 


LI ren Til. 


Bruſſels May the +3th, 1741. 
DEAR BOY, | 
Believe we are yet well enough together for you 
to be glad to hear of my ſafe arrival on{this fide 
of the water, which I croſſed in four hours time from 
Dover to. Calais. By the way, Calais was the laſt 
town that the Engliſh kept in France, after it was 
conquered by Henry V; and it was yielded up to 
France in- the reign of the popiſh Queen Mary, 
daughter to Henry VIII. From Calais I went to 
Dunkirk, which belonged formerly to the Spaniards, 
and was taken by Oliver Cromwell; but afterwards 
| ſhamefully 
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ſhamefully fold to France, by King Charles II. From 
Dunkirk I went to Liſle, which is a very great, rich, 
and ſtrong town, belonging to France, and the chief 
town of French Flanders. From Lifle I came to 
Ghent, which is the capital of that part of Flanders 


that belongs to the Queen of Hungary, as heirefs of 


the houſe of Auſtria. It is a very large town, but 
neither rich nor ſtrong. The Emperor Charles V. 
was born there, and his ſtatue is upon a pillar in the 
middle of a great ſquare. From Liſle, I came here 
to Bruſſels, which is the chief town of Brabant, and 
a very fine one. Here the beſt camlets are made, 
and moſt of the fine laces that you ſee worn in 
England. You may follow me through this journey 
upon your map; till you take it, ſome time hence 
in reality. | | 

I expe&t you to make prodigious improvements 


in your learning, by the time I ſee you again; for 


now, that you are paſt nine years old, you have no 
time to loſe; and I wait with impatience for a good 
account of you from Mr. Maittaire : 1 dare not buy 
any thing for you till then, for fear I ſhould be 
obliged to keep it myſelf. But if I ſhould havea 
very good account ; there ſhall be very good rewards 
brought over. Adieu! | 

Make my compliments to poor Mamma ; and, 
when you write tome, ſend your letters to my houſe 
in town, 


LETTER LVIL 


A Aix-la-Chapelle, 8 Juin N. 8. 
MON CHER ENFANT, | 


E voici 2 Aix-la-Chapelle depuis quatre jours, 


| d'od je prends, la hberte de vous aſſurer de 
mes reſpects; ne doutant pas que vous n'atez la 


bonte de me pardonner fi je vous importune trop 


ſouvent par mes lettres. Je ſais combien votre tems 
eſt 


* > 
» — 1 —B— need fol AD, ano 
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eſt precieux, et que vous Pemploiez ſi utilement 
que je me ferois conſcience d'interrompre le cours 
de vos études, que vous pourſuivez, fans doute, 
avec tant de ſucces et d' attention. Mais raillerie 
Apart, j'eſpere que vous apprenez comme il faut, et 
que Monſieur Maittaire eſt tres content de vous, 
car autrement je vous aſſure que je ſerai tres 
mecontent. | ORE 


A propos d'apprendre ; je vous dirai, que j'ai vu 


2 Bruxelles un petit garęon à peu pres de votre age, 


le fils du Comte de VAnnoy, qui ſavoit te Latin 
parfaitement bien, jouoit la comedie, et declamoit 
la tragedie Francoiſe dans la derniere perfection. 
Mais c'eſt qu'il &appliquoit, et retenoit ce qu'il 
avoit une fois appris. De plus il ctoit tres poli ; et 
dans une compagnie nombreuſe, qui'l ne connoiſſoit 


pas, il n'<toit point du tout deconcerte, mais parloit 


et repondoit a un chacun, avec manieres et aiſance. 
Cette ville ici eft aflez grande, mais afſez mau- 


vaiſe, elle s' appelle en Latin Ajuiſgranum, c' eſt 11 


premiere ville Imperiale et libre de tout! Empire, 
C'eſt à dire qu'elle eſt gouverne par ſes propres 
Magiſtrats, qu'elle choiſit elle meme, et qu'elle a 
ſes droits aux quels l' Empereur ne peut pas donner 


atteinte. Charlemagne y fut couronne Empereur 
Tan 800 et l'on montre encore ici, dans Vegliſe 


cachedrale, la couronne dont il fut couronne. Elle 
n'eſt d'ailleurs fameuſe que pars ſes eaux minerales, 


qui y attirent beaucoup de monde: elles font fort 
cChaudes et fort degoutantes, ſentant les ufs 


pourris. 1 

Les villes Imperiales ont voix à la Diete de 
FPEmpire, qui ſe tient à Ratiſbonne, c'eſt i 
dire a YAſemblee de VEmpire: c'eſt là ou les 
EleCteurs, les Princes, et les villes Imperiales envoient 
leurs Deputes pour regler les affaires de I'Empire, 
conjointement avec I'Empereur; comme notre 
Parlement fait en Angleterre. De forte, que vous 


voſez, que PEmpire d' Allemagne eſt un Etat libre, 


dans lequel aucune loi ne peut tre faite ſans le 
1 cConſentement 


4 
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conſentement de l' Empereur, des Electeurs, des 
Princes Souverains et des villes Impzriales. Il eſt 
bon que vous ſachiez les differentes formes de gou- 
vernement, des differens pais de Europe; et quand 
vous liſez leurs hiſtoires faites y une attention parti- 
culiere. Adieu pour cette fois. 


TRANSLATION. 


Aix-la-Chapelle, June the 8th, N. 8. 
MY DEAR CHILD, | 


1 T is now four days ſince I arrived here, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle; from whence I take the liberty of 
aſſuring you of my reſpects; not doubting but you 
will be ſo good to forgive me, if I importune you too 
often with my letters. I know your time 1s valu- 
able; and am ſenſible, that it would be a pity to 
interrupt the courſe of your ſtudies, which I do not 
queſtion but you purſue with great ſucceſs and atten- 
tion. However, ſetting aſide all raillery, I hope you 
learn as you ought; and that Mr. Maittaire is ſatis- 
filed; otherwiſe, I can aſſure you, that I ſhall be 
very much diſſatisfied. | 

A propos of learning ; I muſt tell you, that I have 
ſeen, at Bruſſels, a little boy, of about your age; 
he is ſon to Comte de PAnnoy : he knows Latin 
perfectly; he plays in comedy; and declaims in 
French tragedy moſt exquiſitely well: but this is 
becauſe he applies, and retains whatever he has once 
learned. Beſides all this, he is very polite; and in 
the midſt of a numerous company, whom he did 
not know, he was not in the leaſt diſconcerted; but 
ſpoke, and anſwered each perſon, with good manners 

and with eaſe. | | 
This town is large, but rather ugly; it is called in 
Latin Aquiſgranum. It is the firſt Imperial and free 
city of the Empire ; and as ſuch, has the privilege 
of chuſing its own Magiſtrates; is governed by 
them; and is in poſſeſſion of other rights, that can- 
| not 
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not be infringed by the Emperor. In the year 800, 
Charlemagne was here crowned Emperor ; and the 
crown, uſed in that ceremony, is ſtill ſhown in the 
cathedral of this place. It is not famous for any 
thing but its mineral waters; which occaſion a 
great reſort of people: they are very heating, and 
diſagreeable to the taſte, having the ſavour 1 rotten 
eggs. | 

>The Imperial towns have a voice at the Diet of the 
Empire, that is held at Ratiſbon ; which is the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Empire: thither the Electors, Princes, 
and Imperial towns, ſend their Deputies, to ſettle 
the affairs of the Empire, jointly with the Emperor; 
as our Parliament does in England. By this you may 
ſee that the Empire of Germany is a free State; in 
which no law can be made without the conſent of the 
Emperor, the Electors, the, Sovereign Princes, and 
the Imperial towns. You ought to know the dif- 
ferent forms of government of the different coun- 
tries in Europe; and, when you read the hiſtories of 
them, beſtow a particular attention upon that cir- 
cumſtance. Adieu, for this time. | 


, * A. __—— * „— CP TEL 
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Spa, the 25th July, N. S. 1741. 
DEAR BOY, LG 


1 Have often told you in my former letters (and it 


is moſt certainly true) that the ſtricteſt and moſt 
ſcrupulous honour, and virtue, can alone make you 
eſteemed and valued by mankind; that parts and 
learning can alone make you admired and celebrated 
by them: but that the poſſeſſion of leſſer talents 


was moſt abſolutely neceſſary, towards making you 


liked, beloved, and ſought after in private life. 


Of theſe leſſer talents, good - breeding is the princi- 


pal and moſt neceſſary one, not only as it is very 


important in itſelf; but as it adds great luſtre to the 
more ſolid advantages both of the heart and the 


mind. 
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mind. I have often touched upon good - breeding to 
you before; ſo that this letter ſhall be upon the next 
neceſſary qualification to it, which is a genteel, eaſy 
manner, and carriage, wholly free from thoſe odd 
tricks, ill habits, and awkwardneſſes, which even 
many very worthy and ſenſible people have in their 
behaviour. However trifling a genteel manner may 

ſound, it is of very great conſequence towards pleaſ- 
ing in private life, eſpecially the women; which, 
one time or other, you will think worth pleaſing: 
and I have known many a man, from his awkward- 
neſs, give people ſuch a diſlike of him at firſt, that 
all his merit could not get the better of it afterwards. 
Whereas a genteel manner prepoſſeſſes people in 
your favour, bends them towards you, and makes 
them wiſh to like you. Awkwardneſs can proceed 
but from two cauſes ; either from not having kept 
good company, or from not having attended to it. As 
for your keeping good company, I will take care of that; 
do you take care to obſerve their ways and manners,and 
to form your own upon them. Attention is abſolutely 
neceſlary for this, as indeed it is for every thing elſe; 
and a man without attention is not fit to live in the 
world. When an 'awkward fellow firſt comes into 
a room, it is highly probable, thaths ſword gets be- 
tween his legs, and throws him down, or makes him 
ſtumble, at leaſt ; when he has recovered this acci- 
dent, he goes and places himſelf in the very place of 
the whole room where he ſhould not ; there he ſoon 
lets his hat fall down, and, in taking it up again, 
throws down his cane; in recovering his cane, his 
hat falls a ſecond time; ſo that he is a quarter of an 
hour before he is in order again. If he drinks tea or 
coffee, he certainly ſcalds his mouth, and lets either 
the cup or the ſaucer fall, and ſpills the tea or coffee 
gn his breeches. At dinner, his awkwardneſs diſ- 
tinguiſhes itſelf particularly, as he has more to do: 
there he holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, differently 
from other people; eats with his knife to the great 
danger of his mouth, picks his teeth with his — 
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and put his ſpoon, which has been in his throat 
twenty times, into the diſhes again. ' If he is to 
carve, he can never hit the joint ; but in his vain 
efforts to cut through the bone, ſcatters the ſauce in 
every body's face. He generally daubs himſelf with 
ſoup and greaſe, though his napkin is commonly 
ſtuck through a button hole, and tickles his chin. 


When he drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glaſs, 


and beſprinkles the company. Beſides all this, he 
has ſtrange tricks and geſtures ; ſuch as ſnuffing up 
his noſe, making faces, putting his fingers in his 
noſe, 'or blowing it and looking afterwards in his 
handkerchief, ſo as to make the company ſick. His 
hands are troubleſome to him, when he has not 


ſomething in them, and he does not know where to 


ut them ; but they are in perpetual' motion between 
is boſom and his breeches : he does not wear his 
clothes, and,. in ſhort, does nothing like other peo- 
ple. All this, I own, is not in any degree criminal; 
but it is highly diſagreeable and ridiculous in com- 
pany, and, ought moſt carefully to be avoided by 
whoever deſires to pleaſe. 


* From this account of what you ſhould not do, 


—_— > — —— ———— — | 


you may eaſily judge what you ſhould do; and a 
due attention to the manners of people of faſhion, 
and who have ſeen the world, will make it habitual 


and familiar to you. 


There is, likewiſe, an awkwardneſs of expreſſion 
and words, moſt carefully to be avoided; ſuch as 
falſe Engliſh, bad pronunciation, old ſayings, and 
common proverbs; which are ſo many proofs of 
having kept bad and low company. For example; 


if, inſtead of ſaying that taſtes are different, and 
that every man has his own peculiar one, you ſhould 
let off a proverb, and ſay, that what is one man's 
meat is another man's poiſon; or elſe, every one as 
they like, as the good man ſaid when he kiſſed his 
cow; every body would be perſuaded that you had 
never kept company with any body above footmen 
and houſemaids. 


Attention 
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Attention will do all this; and without attention 
nothing is to be done: want of attention, which is 
really want of thought, is either folly or madneſs. 
You ſhould not only have attention to every thing, 
but a quickneſs of attention, ſo as to obſerve, at once, 
all the people in the room; their morons, their looks, 
and their words; and yet without ſtaring at them, 
and ſeeming to be an obſerver. This quick and un- 
obſerved obfervation is of infinite advantage in life, 
and 1s to, be acquired with care; and, on the con- 
trary, what is called abſence, which is a thought- 
leſſneſs, and want of attention about what is doing, 
makes a man ſo like either a fool or a madman, that, 
for my part, I ſee no real difference. A fool never 
has thought; a madman has loſt it; and an abſent 
man 1s, for the time, without it. 
Adieu! Direct your next to me, chez Monfieur 
Chabert, Banquier, d Paris; and take care that I find 
the improvements I expect, at my return. 


— ﬀa__ 


LETTER 1A 


6 


Spa, Auguſt the 6th, 1741. 
DEAR BOY, 


I AM very well pleaſed with the ſeveral perfor- 
mances you ſent me, and ſtill more fo with Mr. 
Maittaire's letter, that accompanied them, in which 
he gives mea much better account of you than he did 
in his former. Laudari a laudato viro, was always a 
commendable ambition ; encourage that ambition, 
and continue to deſerve the praiſes of the praiſe- 
worthy. While you do ſo, you ſhall have what- 
ever you will from me ; and when you ceaſe to do 
ſo, you ſhall have nothing. | 
I am glad you have begun to compoſe a little; it 
will give you an habit of thinking upon ſubjects, 
which is at leaſt as neceſſary as reading them: 

therefore 
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therefore pray ſend me your thought upon this 
ſubject. | 8880 


% Non fibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo.” 


It is a part of Cato's character in Lucan ; who ſays, 
that Cato did not think himſelf born for himſelf only, 
but for all mankind. Let me know, then, whether you 
think that a man is born only for his own pleaſure and 
advantage, or whether he is not obliged to contribute 
to the good of the ſociety in which he lives, and of all 
mankind in general. This 1s certain, that every 
man receives advantages from ſociety, which he could 
not have, if he were the only man in the world: 
therefore, is he not in ſome meaſure, in debt to ſo- 
ciety? and is he not obliged to do for others what 
they do for him? You may do this in Engliſh or 
Latin, which you pleaſe; for it is the thinking part, 
and not the language, that I mind in this caſe. 

I warned you, in my laſt, againſt thoſe diſagree- 
able tricks and awkwardneſſes, which many people 
contract when they are young, by the negligence of 
their parents, and cannot get quit of them when 
they are old; ſuch as odd motions, ſtrange poſtures, 
and ungenteel carriage. But there is likewiſe an 
awkwardneſs of the mind, that ought to be, and with 
care may be, avoided : as for inſtance; to miftake 

or forget names ; to ſpeak of Mr. What-d'ye-call- 
bim, or Mrs. Thingum, or How-d'ye-call-her, is 
exceſſively awkward and ordinary. To call people 
by improper titles and appellations is ſo too; as my 
Lord, for Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. To begin a 
ſtory or narration, when you are not perfect in it, 
and cannot go through with it; but are forced, poſ- 
ſibly, to ſay, in the middle of it, I have forgot 
the reſt,” is very unpleaſant and bungling. One 
muſt be extremely exact, clear, and perſpicuous in 

_ every thing one ſays, otherwiſe, inftead of enter- 
taining or informing others, one only tires and puz- 
zles them. The voice and manner of ſpeaking, too, 
| are 
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are not to be neglected: ſome people almoſt ſhut 
their mouths when they ſpeak, and mutter ſo, that 
they are not to be underſtood; others ſpeak fo faſt, 
and ſputter, that they are not to be underſtood nei- 
ther ; ſome always ſpeak as loud as if they were 
talking to deaf people; and others ſo low that one 
cannot hear them. All theſe habits are awkward 
and diſagreeable, and are to be avoided by atten- 
tion: they are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the ordi- 
nary people, who have had no care taken of their 
education. You cannot imagine how neceſſary it is 
to mind all theſe little things; for I have ſeen many 
people, with great talents, ill received, for want of 
"having theſe talents too; and others well received, 


only from their little talents, and who had no great 
ones. Adieu. 


LETTER LUXL 


DEAR BOY, 


INCE my laſt, I have changed conſiderably for 
the better; from the deſarts of Spa to the plea- 
ſures of Paris, which, when you come here, you 
will be better able to enjoy than I am. + It is a moſt 
magnificent town, not near ſo big as London, but 
much finer ; the houſes being much larger, and all 
built of ſtone. It was not only, much enlarged, but em- 
belliſhed, by the magnificence of the laſt King, Lewis 
XIV; and a prodigious number of expenſive buildings, 
and uſeful and charitable foundations, ſuch as libraries, 
hoſpitals, ſchools, &c. will long remain the monu- 
ments of the magnifience, humanity, and good go- 
vernment of that Prince. The people here are well- 
bred, juſt as I would have you be; they are not 
awkwardly baſhful, and aſhamed, like the Engliſh ; 
but eaſily civil without ceremony. Though they 
are very gay and lively, they have attention to every 
thing, and always mind what they are about, I hope 


you 
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you do fo too, now, and that my higheſt expecta- 
tions of your improvement 'will be more than an- 
ſwered, at my return; for I expect to find you con- 
ſtrue both Greek and Latin, and likewiſe tranſlate 
into thoſe languages pretty readily; and alſo to make 
verſes in them both, with ſome little invention of 
your own. All this may be, if you pleaſe; and I 
am perſuaded you would not have me diſappointed. 
As to the genius of Poetry, I own, if nature had not 
given it you, you cannot have it; for it is a, true 
maxim, that Peta naſcitur, non ii but then, that 
is only as to the invention, and imagination, of a 
Poet; for every body can, by application, make, 
I mmeimnſelves maſters of the mechanical part of poetry; 
3 which conſiſts in the numbers, rhymes, meaſure, and 
= harmony of verſe. Ovid was born with ſuch a ge- 
| | nius for poetry, that he ſays, he could not help think- 
= ing in -verſe, whether he would or not; and that 
= very often he ſpoke verſes without intending it. It 


"4 1s much otherwiſe with oratory ; and the maxim there 
| is, Orator fit for it is certain, that, by ſtudy and 
Wo application, every man can make himſelf a pretty 

4 good Orator; eloquence depending upon obſerva- 
1 tion and care. Every man, if he pleaſes, may 
4 chuſe good words inſtead of bad ones, may ſpeak 
properly inſtead of improperly, may be clear and 
perſpicuous in his recitals, inſtead of dark and 
muddy; he may have grace inſtead of awkwardneſs 
in his motions and geſtures; and in ſhort may be a 
very agreeable, inftead of a very diſagreeable ſpeaker, 
if he will take care and pains. And ſurely it is very 
well worth while to take a great deal of pains, to ex- 
cel other men, in that particular article in which they 

excel beaſts. | 

Demoſthenes, the celebrated Greek Orator, thought 
it ſo. abſolutely neceſſary to ſpeak well, that, though 
he naturally ſtuttered, and had weak lungs, he re- 
ſolved, by application and care, to get the better of 
thoſe difadvantages. Accordingly, he cured his 

ſtammering, by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth ; 

| and 
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and ſtrengthened his lungs gradually, by uſing him- 
ſelf every day to ſpeak zloud and diſtinctly for a 
conſiderable time. He likewiſe went often to the 
ſea-ſhore, in ſtormy weather, when the ſea made 
moſt noiſe, and there ſpoke as loud as he could, in 
order to uſe himſelf to the noiſe and murmurs of the 
popular aſſemblies of the Athenians, before whom 
he was to ſpeak. By ſuch care, joined to the con- 
ſtant ſtudy of the beſt authors, he became at laſt the 
greateſt Orator of his own or any other age or coun- 
try, though he was born without any one natural ta- 
lent for it. Adieu ! Copy Demoſthenes. 


„ 


LETTER IXI. 


Lyons, September the ſt, N. S. 1741. 
D EAR BOY, 


F Have received your Polyglot letter, with which 

I am very well pleaſed ; and for which, it is reaſon- 
able, you ſhould be very well rewarded. I am glad 
to ſee invention and languages go together ; for the 
latter ſignify very little, without the former; but, - 
well joined, they are very uſeful. Language is only 
to expreſs thoughts; and if a man is heedleſs, and 
does not give himſelf time to think, his words will 
be very frivolous and ſilly. b 

I left Paris five days ago; and, that you may 
trace me, if you pleaſe, upon your map, I came 
here through Dijon, the capital of Burgundy : I 
ſhall go from hence to Vienne, the ſecond- city in 
Dauphine (for Grenoble is the capital) and from 
thence, down the Rhone, to Avignon, the chief town 
of the Comtat Venallſin, which belongs to the Pope; 
then to Aix, the principal town of Provence ; then 
to Marſeilles; then to Nimes and Montpellier; and 
then back again. This is a very great and rich town, 
ſituated upon two fine rivers that join here, the Rhone 
and the Sadne. Here is the great manufacture of 


gold, 


N 
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gold, ſilver, and filk ſtuffs, which ſupplies almoſt all 
Europe, It was famous in the time of the Rgtnans, 
and is called, in Latin, Lugdunum. 33 
My rambling makes me both a leſs frequent, and a 
ſhorter correſpondent, than otherwiſe l ſhould be; but 
I am perſuaded, that you are now ſo ſenſible how ne- 
ceſſary it is to learn, and apply yourſelf, that you 
want no ſpur nor admonition to it. Goon, then, 
with diligence, to improve in learning, and, above all, 


in virtue and honour; and you will make both me 
and yourſelf happy. Adieu. | 


— * — 
— 


$h* 
1 5 


LETTER LXW. 


Marſeilles, September the 22d, N. S. 1941. 
DEAR BOY, : 


70 U find this letter dated from Marſeilles, a ſea- 
port town in the Mediterranean ſea. It has 
been famous and conſiderable, for theſe two thou- 
ſand years at leaſt, upon account of its trade and 
ſituation. It is called Maſſilia in Latin, and diſtin- 
guſhed itſelf, in favour of the Roman liberty, a- 
gainſt Julins Cefar. It was here, too, that Milo 
was baniſhed, for killing Clodius. You will find the 
particulars of theſe facts, if you look in your Dic- 
tionary for the articles Mar/eilles and Milon. It is 
now a very large and fine town, extremely rich from 
its commerce; it is built in a ſemi- circle round the 
port, which is always full of merchant ſhips of all 
nations. Here the King of France keeps his gallies, 
which are very long ſhips rowed by oars, ſome of 
forty, ſome of fifty, and threeſcore oars. The 
people who row them are called galley- ſlaves; and 
are, either priſoners taken from the Turks, on the 
coaſts of Africa, or criminals, who, for various crimes 
committed in France, are condemned to row in theſe 
gallies, either for life, or for a certain number of 
| years. 


Py 
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years. They are chained by the legs, with great 
iron chains, two and two together. 

The proſpect, for two leagues round this place, 
is the moſt pleaſing that can be imagined ; conſiſting” 
of high hills, covered with vineyards, olive-trees, 

fig- trees, and almond-trees ; with above ſix thou- 
ſand little country houſes interſperſed, which they call 
here, des Baſtides. | 1 
Within about ten leagues of this place, as you 
will find in the map, is Toulon, another ſea- port 
town upon the Mediterranean, not near ſo big as 
this, but much ſtronger; there moſt of the French 
men of war are built and kept, and likewife moſt 
of the naval ſtores, ſuch as ropes, anchors, fails, 
maſts, and whatever belongs to ſhipping. 5 . 

If you look into your Geographical Dictionary for 
Provence, you will find the hiſtory of this country, 
which is worth your reading; and when you are look- 
ing in your Dictionary, look for Dauphine too, which 
is the next province to this; and there you will find, 
when Dauphind was united to the Crown of France, 
upon condition that the King of France's eldeſt ſon 
ſhould always be called le Dauphin. You ſhould, 
in truth, omit no one opportunity of informing your- 

ſelf of Modern Hiſtory and Geography; which are 
the common ſubjects of all converſation, and, con- 
ſequently, it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them, 

Since you have begun compoſition, I ſend you 
here another ſubje&Q to compoſe a few lines upon. 


Nil conſcire ibi, nullique palleſeere culpa.” 


Whoever obſerves that rule, will always be very 
happy: may you do it! Adieu. 


r L LETTER 
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LETTER LAIV. 
g La France. | 


A France eſt, à tout prendre, le plus beau 

pais de l'Europe; car il eſt tres grand, tres 
riche, et tres fertile; le climat eſt admirable, et il 
n'y fait jamais trop chaud, comme en Italie, et en 
Eſpagne; ny trop froid, comme en Suede et en 
Dannemarc. Ce Rotaume eſt borns au Nord par la 
mer, qui S appelle le Manche; au Sud par la mer 


Mediterrane. La France n'eſt feparte de l'Italie 


que par les Alpes, qui ſont de grandes montagnes 
convertes de neige, la plus grande partie de Fan- 
nce; et les monts Pyrenees, qui font encore de 
grandes montagnes, la ſeparent de I'Eſpagne. Elle 
Eſt partagee en douze Gouvernemens ou Provinces, 
qui ſont ; | 


La Picardie, 

La Normandie, 

L'Ifle de France, 

La Champagne, 
La Bretagne, 

L'Orleannois, 

La Bourgogne, 

Le Lyonnois, 
La Guienne, ou la Gaſcogne, 
Le Languedoc, 

Le Dauphiné, 

La Provence. 


Les Francois en general ont beaucoup d'eſprit, et 
ſont tres agreables, parcequ'ils ont en meme tems de 
la vivacite, jointe a beaucoup de politeſſe. A la ve- 


riteè, ils ſont quelquefois un peu etonrdis, mais c'eſt 


une Etourderie brillante: ils ſont auſſi tres braves. 
Le gouvernement de la France, eſt une Monarchie 
abſolue 
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abſolue ou deſpotique; c'eſt à dire, que le Roi y 
fait tout ce qu'il veut, de ſorte que le peuple eſt 
eſclave. | Ky Fg 
Priez votre Maman de vous montrer ces douze 
provinces, ſur la carte, et nous pairlerons une autre 
fois des villes de la France, qu'elle vous montrera 
apres. : f 


La Picardie. 


La Picardie eſt la province la plus ſeptentrionale de 
la France; c'eſt un pais ouvert, qui ne produit preſ- 
que que des bleds. Sa capitale eſt Amiens. II ya 
encore Abbeville ville conſiderable, à cauſe de la 
manufacture de draps, qui y eſt etablie : et Calais, 
aſſez bonne ville et port de mer. Quand on va d'ici 
en France, c'eſt là ov l'on debarque. 


La Normandie. 


La Normandie eſt jointe à la Picardie; ſes plus 
grandes villes ſont Rouen, et Catn. Il y croit une 
infinite de pommes, dont ils font du cidre. Car 
pour du vin, on n'y en fait gueres, non plus qu'en | 
Picardie: parce qu* étant trop au Nord, les raiſins 
ne deviennent pas aflez murs. Les Normans ſont 
fameux pour les proces, et la chicane, ils ne rẽpon- 
dent jamais directement à ce qu'on leur demande; 
de ſorte qu'il eſt paſſe en proverbe, quand un homme 
ne rẽpond pas directement; de dire qu' il rẽpond en 
Normand. 13 5 | | 


L'Ifle de France. 


Paris la capitale de tout le Roiaume, eſt dans 'Iſle 
de France; elle eſt ſituce ſur la Seine, petite riviere, 
et mème bourbeuſe. C'eſt une grande ville, mais 
pas 2 beaucoup pres ſi grande que Londres. 20 


-, sf La 
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La Champagne. 


Rheims eſt la principale ville de la 8 
et c' eſt dans cette ville que les Rois de France ſont 
couronnẽs. Cette province fournit le meilleur vin 
du Roiaume; le vin de Champagne. 


La Bretagne. 


La Bretagne eſt: partagte en haute et baſſe. Dans 
a haute ſe: trouve _ ville de Nantes, ot Pon fait la 
meilleure eau de vie; et la ville de St. Malo, qui eſt 
un hon port de mer. Dans , la baſſe Bretagne, on parlu 
un language qui * plus à notre amps: * au 
ee 


L' Orléannois. 


Il y a dans POrleannois pluſieurs grandes et belles. 
villes. Orleans, fameufe, à cauſe de Jeanne d'Arc 
qu'on appelloit, la Pucelle d' Orleans, et qui chaſſa 
les Anglois de la France, Il y a encore la ville de 
Blois, dont la ſituation eſt charmante, et od Pon parle 
le plus pur Ftangois. II y. a auſſt la. ville de Tours, 


od ſe trouve une manufacture de taffetas ẽ pais ap- 
pelles Gros de Tours. 


La Bourgogne. 


Dijon eſt la ville capitale de cette province. Ie 


vin de Bourgogne eſt un des meilleurs vins de 
France. 


Le Lyonnois. 


Lyon en eft inn pitale, c'eſt une tres 


belle ville.; elle eſt ny tres. tiche à cauſe de la mar 
nufacture d Etoffes — "_ __ et d argent qui y eſt 


ẽtablie 


3 
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ctablie et quiten fournit preſque toute | Europe. Votre 
belle veſte d argent vient de la. 


La Guienne, ou la Gaſcogne. 


La Guienne contient pluſieurs villes tres conſidera” 
bles, ey Bourdeaux, ville 'tres grande et tres 
riche, - 3 du vin qu'on boit à Londres et 
ow on appelle en Anglois, Claret, vient de la. On'y 

ait grande et bonne chere, les ortolans et les perdrix - _ 
rouges y abondent. Il y a la ville de Perigueux od 
Fon fait des pates delicieux, de perdrix rouges, et de 
truffes. Celle de Bayonne, d'o l'on tire des jam- 
bons excellens. 

Les Gaſcons ſont les gens les plus vifs de toute la 
France; mais un peu menteurs et fanfarons, ſe van- 
tant beaucoup de leur eſprit et de leur courage: de 
forte qu'on dit d'un homme qui ſe vante et qui elt 


aer, ah un Gaſcon, 
12 Languedoc. 


Le Languedoc eſt Ia province la plus d 
de la France, et par conſcquent celle ou il fait le 
plus chaud. Elle renferme grand nombre de belles 
villes, entre autres Narbonne, fameuſe par l'excel- 
lent miel qu'on Y recueille ; Nimes, celEbre à cauſe 
d'un ancien amphitheatre Romain, qui y ſubſiſte 
encore; Montpellier, dont Vair eſt fi pur, et le cli- 
mat ſi beau, qu'on y envoie ſouvent les malades d'ici 
pour etre gueris. 


Le Dauphine. 


Grenoble, en eſt la ville capitale. Le fils ainẽ du 
Roy de France, qui s' appelle toujours le Dauphin, 
prend ce titre de cette province. 


La 
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La Provence. 

La Provence eſt un très beau pais et tres fertile, on 
y fait la meilleure huile, et elle en fournit à tous les 
autres pais, La campagne eſt remplie d'orangers, 
de citronniers, et d'oliviers. La capitale s'appelle 
Aix. Il y a auſſi Marſeille, tres grande et tres belle 
ville, et port cElebre de la mer Mediterranẽe; c'eft 
Ja ot l'on tient les galtres du Roi de France: les 
gElEres ſont de grands vaiſſeaux à rames; et les ra- 


meurs ſont des gens condamnes pour quelque crime, | 
a y ramer. NE 
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RANCE, take it all in all, is the fineſt country in 
Europe; for it is very large, very rich, and very 
fertile: the climate is admirable ; and never either too 
hot, as in Ifaly and in Spain; nor too cold, as in 
Sweden and in Denmark. Towards the North, it is 
bounded by the Channel, and, towards the South, 


by the Mediterranean ſea ! it is ſeparated -from Italy 


by the Alps ; which are high mountains, covered 


with ſnow the greateſt part of the year: and divided 
from Spain by the Pyrenean mountains: which are 


alſo very high. France is divided into twelve Go- 
vernments or Provinces, which are ; 


Picardy, 
Normandy, 
The Ie of France, | 
Champagne, | oe 
Brittany, | 
Orleannois, 
Burgundy, 
| Lyonnois, 
> Guienne, or Gaſcony, 


Languedoc, 
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Languedoc, | | 12 


Dauphine, 
Provence. 


The French are generally very ſenſible and agr e- 
able, with a great deal of vivacity and politene's. 
It is true, they are ſometimes rather volatile; but it 
is a brilliant fort of volatility : they are very brave. 
The government of France is an abſolute monarchy, 
or rather deſpotiſm; that is to ſay, the King does 
whatever he pleaſes, and the people are abſolutely 
ſlaves. 

Deſire your Mamma to ſhow you the twelve pro- 
vinces upon the map. Another time we will talk 
of the towns of France, which the will ſhow you 
afte rwards. 


Picardy. 


Picardy i is the moſt northern province of all France. 
It is an open country, and produces hardly any thing 
but corn. The capital town is Amiens. Abbeville 
is another town in that province, conſiderable for the 
manufactory of woollen cloths eſtabliſhed there. 
Calais is alſo another good town, and a ſea- port: 


*® 


there we uſually land, in our pallage from hence to 


France. 
3 
Normandy joins Picardy ; ; its largeſt towns are 
Rouen and Catn. This province produces vaſt 
quantities of apples, with which they make cyder. 
As for wine, there, as well as in Picardy, they 


make but little; becauſe, being fo far northward, 
grapes will not ripen. The Normans are rec- 


koned litigious, and fond of law-ſuits. If they. 


are aſked a queſtion, they never return a direct an- 
ſwWer; 


* 
* 
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ſwer ; ſo that, when a man gives an evaſive anſwer, 
it is become a proverb to ſay, He anſwers like a 
Normar. 8 


The Ile of France. 


Paris, the capital of the whole kingdom, is in the 
- Iſle of France; its ſituation is upon the Seine; a 
ſmall, and even a muddy river. It is a large town, 
but not by a great deal ſo big as London. 


Champagne. 


— << vat." ET ä i „4. . S K __——-. 7 2 K ²· uk as I bY — — —— 
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 Rheims is the principal town of Champagne. In 

that town the Kings of France are crowned, This 
province produces the beſt wine in France; Cham- 

paign. 7 


Brittany. 
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Brittany is divided into high and low. In High 
Brittany 1s the town of Nantz, where the beſt brandy 
is made. Here is alſo St. Malo, a very good ſea- port. 
In Lower Brittany they ſpeak a kind of language, 
1 has leſs ſimilitude to French, than it has to 

Velſn. | 
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Orleannois. 
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| Orleannois contains ſeveral great and fine towns. 
Orléans rendered famous by Joan of Arc, common- 
ly called the Maid of Orleans, who drove the En- 
gliſh out of France; Blois, the ſituation of which is 
charming, and where the beſt French is ſpoken; 
Tours, that contains a manufactory of thick lute- 

ſtring, called gros de Tours. | 125 
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Burgundy. 


Dijon is the capital of this province: the wine, 
called Burgundy, is one of the beſt wines in France. 


Lyonnois. 


Lyons is the capital; it is a very large fine town, 
and extremely rich, on account of the manufactures 
eſtabliſhed here, of ſilks, and gold and ſilver ſtuffs, 
with which it ſupplies almoſt all Europe. Your fine 
ſi lxer waiſtcoat comes-from then e. 


Guienne or Gaſcony. , 


There are many conſiderable towns in Guienne; 
as the town of Bourdeaux, which is very large and 
rich. Moſt of the wine drank at London, and called 
in Engliſh claret, comes from thence. It is an en- 
cellent place for good eating: you have there orto- 
lans, and red partridge, in great abundance. In this 
province is the town of Perigueux, where they make 
delicious paſties of red partridge and trufles: Bayonne, 
from whence come excellent hams. The Gaſcons 
are the moſt lively people of France, but rather in- 
clined to lying and boaſting; particularly upon the 

articles of ſenſe and courage: ſo that it is ſaid of a 
man who boaſts, and is preſumptuous, | He is u 


Languedoc. 


Languedoc is the moſt ſouthern province of 
France; and conſequently the warmeſt. It contains 
a great number of fine towns; among others, Nar- 
bonne, famous for its excellent honey ; and Nimes, 
celebrated on account of the ancient Roman amphi- 
theatre, which is ſtill to be ſeen. In this province is 
alſo ſituated the town of Montpellier, the air of which 


1 
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is ſo pure, and the climate ſo fine, that ſick people, 
even from hence, are often ſent thither for the reco- 
very of their health. 


Day TY 
Grenoble is the capital town. The King of 


France's eldeft ſon, who is always called Dauphin, 


takes his title from this province. 
Provence. 


Provence is a very fine province, and extremely 
fertile. It produces the beſt oil, with which it ſup- 


ſplies other countries. The fields are full of orange, 


lemon, and olive trees. The capital is called Aix. 
In this province is, likewiſe, the town of Marſeilles, a 
large and fine city, and celebrated ſea port, ſituated 
upon the Mediterranean: here the King of France's 
galleys are kept. Galleys are large ſhips with cars; 


and thoſe who row, people condemned to Ry as a 


puniſhment for ſome crime. 


es 


LETTER LXV. 
5 L Allemagne. 


Be -- eſt un pais d'une vaſte ẽtendue, 


la partie meridionale, ou vers le ſud, eſt aſſez 
belle; mais la partie ſeptentrionale, ou vers le nord, 
eſt tres mauvaiſe et deſerte. Elle eſt, partagee en 
dix parties, qu'on appelle les Dix Cercles de 'Em- 
pire. L'Empereut eſt le Chef, mais non pas le Maitre 
de! Empire; car il y peut faire tres peu de choſes ſans 
le conſentement des Electeurs, des Prince et des 


Villes libres, quiforment, ce qu'on appelle, la Diette 


de 
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| de YEmpire ; qui 8 aſſemble dans 14 Ville de Ra- | 
— 


Ilya neuf Electeum, qui ſont, 


| TMarence, 
'] Treves, 
Cologne, 
Boheme, 

L Electeui de Baviere, 
Saxe, 
Brandebourg, 
Palatin, 


Hannovre. 


Les Electeurs ſont ceux qui Eliſent Empereur: 
car l' Empire n'eſt pas hereditaire, c'eſt A dire, le fils 
ne ſuccede pas au pere; mais quand un Empereur 
meurt, ces neuf Electeurs s' aſſemblent et en choiſiſ- 
ſent un autre. Les Electeurs ſont Souverains chez 
eux. Ceux de Maience, de Treves, et de Cologne 
ſont Eccleſiaſtiques, et Archevèques. L'Electeur 
de Boheme eſt Roi de Boheme: ſa ville capitale eſt 
Prague, La capitale de l' Electeur de Baviere, eſt 
Munich. L'Electeur de Saxe eſt le plus conſiderable, 
de tous les Electeurs, et ſon Electorat le plus beau; 
Dreſde ſa capitale eſt une très belle ville. L Electeur 
de Brandebourg eſt, auſſi, Roi de Pruſſe et il a une 
grande Etendue de pais : la capitale de Brandebourg, 
_ eſt Berlin. Les deux villes les plus conſiderables de 
'Ele&teur Palatin font Manheim ei Duſſeldorp. 
L'Electeur d'Hannovre; eſt auſſi Roi d' Angleterre; 
la ville capitale d' Hannovre, eſt Hannovre ; miſerable 
capitale d'un miſerable pais*, 


Outre 


» * 


4 Ceci eſt une mepriſe de l' Auteur; le Pais de 


Hannovre eſt paſſablement ban, allez agreable, et 
fertile. 


— 
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Outre les Electeurs, il J a des Princes ſouverains 
afſez conſiderables, comme le Landgrave de Heſſe 
Caſſel, le Duc de Wirtemberg, c. 


— — 
> „ 


La ſuite de cette deſcription 6 de 
Allemagne, et le commencement de celle de 
Aſie, ſont malheureuſement perdues. 
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TRANSLATION oct 6 
Germany. 


Gun e & is a coun of vaſt extent; 
the ſouthern. parts rs opt napleaapt: the 
northern exceeding, bad, os d is divided 
into ten diſtricts, which are called the Ten Circles of 
the Empire. The Emperor is. Head, but; not Maſter 
of the Empire ; for 2 can do but little without the 
conſent of the Electors, Princes, and Imperial free 

Touns , which, all. together, form, what is called 
the Diet of the Empire, that aſſembles in the town 
of Ratiſbon. 


There are nine Electors which are, 


"Mentz, 
| Triers, 
Cologne, 
| Bohemia, 
The Elector of Bavaria, 
Saxony, 
Brandenburg, 
Palatine, 
_ Hanover. 


Theſe nine elect the Emperor; for the Empire is 
not hereditary; that is to ſay, the ſon does not 
ſucceed his Laker, ; but, when an Emperor dies, 
thoſe nine Electors aſſemble, and chuſe another. 
The Electors are ſovereign Princes: thoſe of Mentz, 
Triers, and Cologne, are Eccleſiaſtics, being Arch- 
biſhops. The Elector of Bohemia is King of Bo- 
hemia, and his capital town Prague. The Elector 
of Bavaria's capital is Munich. The Elector of 
Saxony is the moſt conſiderable of all the Electors, 
and his Electorate the fineſt : Dreſden is the capital, 
and a beautiful town. The Elector of Brandenburg 
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is alſo King of Pruſſia, and maſter of a great extent 
of country; the capital town of Brandenburg is 
Berlin. The two, moſt conſiderable towns belonging 
to the Elector Palatine are Manheim and Duſſeldorp. 


The Elector of Hanover is alſo King of England; 
the capital town of that Electorate is Hanover, a 
miſerable capital of a miſerable country“. . 


Beſides the Electots, there are other ſovereign 
Princes, and powerful ones, as the Landgrave of 


The reſt of this geographical deſcription of Ger- 
many, and the beginning of that of Aſia, are 
unfortunately loſt. 12 754 


© — 


» 
9 
— 


His Lordſhip is miſtaken with regard to the 


country of Hanover, which is tolerably good, rather 
pleaſant, and not unfruitful. 


— 
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LETTER LXVL 
Aſia. 


HEE 


La Perſe, \ fait auſſi une partie de Aſie, eſt 
un tres grand Empire; dont la ville capitale s appelle 
Iſpahan. L' Empereur di aujourdhui eft Thamas 
Kouli Kan; qui de particulier, qu'il <toit, s'eſt 
eleve a Empire par ſon adreſſe et par ſon courage. 

L Empire du Grand Mogol, ou IIndoſtan, ſe 
joint à la Perſe ; c'eſt un tres vaſte et tres riche pais, 
avec lequel nous faiſons un grand commerce. La 
ville capitale eſt Agra: il y a dans cet Empire, deux 


rivieres fameuſes, mème dans nn ſavoir = 


Inde, et le Gange. 

La Chine eſt un vaſte Empire, qui fait encore 
partie de Aſie, Elle a deux villes capitales ; Fune 
au nord, nommee Pekin, autre au ſud, qui S'appelle 
Nankin. La Tartarie, qui eſt auſſi un pais im- 
menſe, appartient 2 la Chine: il n'y a pas cent ans 
que les Tartares firent la conquete de la Chine. - 

Les iſles Aſiatiques ſont en grand nombre: mais. 
les plus conſid&rables font celles du Japon, qui ſont 
tres riches, | | 

Aſia. 
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TRANSLATION. 


FRE is allo a. part of Afia, aud a very gteat 
Dxnpirei: the capital city is Iſpahan the he picket! 
Emperor's name; Thamas Koufi Kan he, from a 
private ſtation, raiſed: himſelf to the Empire by ſkill 
and courage. 

The Empire of che Great Mogul, otherwiſe called 
Ihdoſtan, is contiguous to Perſia. It is a very great, 

and extremely rich country, with which we carry-on 
a conſiderable trade. The capital city is Agra. 
Here are alſo two rivers, famous in antiquity; the 
Indus and the Ganges. | 
China, a vaſt Empire, is another part of A's 2 
it has two capital towns; one in the northern parts, 
called Peking; the other towards the ſouth, called 
Nanking. Tartary, which is an immenſe country, 
belongs to Chin a. The Tartars e China, 
not an hundred years ago. 

The Aſiatic danch are very numerous ; the moſt 
conſiderable are thoſe of Japan, which are extremely 


rich. 
LE T- 
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LETTER LXVII 
MON CHER ENFANT, 


OM ME dans la deſcription, que je vous en- 
vole, de I'Italie“, Jai fait mention du Pape, 
je crois que vous ſerez bien aiſe de ſavoir, ce que 
c'eſt que ce Pape. Le Pape donc eſt un vieux fourbe, 
qui ſe dit le Vicaire de Jeſus Chriſt, c'eſt à dire, la 
perſonne qui repreſente Jeſus Chriſt ſur la terre, et 
qui a le pouvoir de ſauver on de damner les gens. 
En vertu de ce pretendu pouvoir; il accorde des 
Indulgences, c'eſt à dire des pardons pour les pe- 
liches; ou bien 1] lance des Excommunications, c'eſt 
a dire qu'il envoie les gens au Diable. Les Catho- 
liques, autrement applle les Papiſtes, ſont aſſez fous 
pou croire tout cela; ils croſent de plus que le Pape 
eſt infaillible; c' eſt a dire, qu'il ne peut pas ſe trom- 
per, et que tout ce qu'il dit eſt vrai, et tout ce qu'il 
fait, eſt bien. Autre ſottiſe: Le Pape pretend étre 
le premier Prince de la Chretiente et prend le pas 
ſur tous les Rois; mais les Rois Proteſtans ne lui 
accordent pas cela. | 
_ Ceft le Pape qui fait les Cardinaux, leur nombre 
eſt de ſoixante et douze, ils ſont au deſſus des Evèques, 
et des Archeveques. On donne à un Cardinal le 
titre de votre Eminence, et au Pape celui de votre 
Saintet'. Quand le Pape meurt, les Cardinaux 
s' aſſemblent, pour en <lire un autre; cette aſſemblee 
s' appelle le Conclave, Lorfqu'on eſt prefente au 
Pape, on lui baiſe le pied et non pas la main, comme 
aux autres Princes. Les loix que le Pape fait, s' appel- 
lent les Bulles du Pape. Le palais ol le Pape de- 
meure à Rome, s'appelle /e Vatican et contient la 
plus belle bibliotheque du monde. | 
Vor. I ++ Le 


** a 
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Cette deſcription ne ſe trouve point. 
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Le Pape n'eſt reellement que l' Evèque de Rome; 


mais la folie et la ſuperſtition d'un cote, Pambition 
et Partifice du Clerge; de l'autre, Font fait ce qui 


eſt; c'eſt à dire un Prince conſiderable, et le Chef 
de l'Egliſe Catholique. 1 22 


Nous autres Proteſtans, ne ſommes pas, aflez ſim- 


ples pour croire toutes ces ſottiſes. Nous croſons, 


et avec raiſon, qu'il n'y a que Dieu ſeul qui ſoit 
infaillible, et qui puiſſe nous rendre heureux ou mal- 
oo og i Ge ro etal 
Adieu! Divertiſſez vous et ſoiez gai, il n'y à 
e TEETH: 8 


TRANSLATION 


MY DEAR CHILD, 


8, in the deſcription which I ſent you of lItaly*, 

have mentioned the Pope, I believe you will 
wiſh to know who that perſon is. The Pope, then, is 
an old cheat; who calls himſelf the Vicar of Jeſus | 
Chriſt; that is to ſay, the perſon who repreſents 
Jeſus Chriſt; upon earth, and has the power of ſaving, 
people, or of damning them. By virtue of this pre- 
tended power he grants Indulgences; that is to ſay, 
pardons for ſins: or elſe he thunders out Excommu- 
nications; this means ſending people to the Devil. 
The Catholics, othexwiſe called Papiſts, are filly 
enough to believe this. Beſides which, they believe 
the Pope to be infallible; that is, that he never can 
miſtake; that whatever he ſays, is true, and what- 


ever he does, is right. Another abſurdity: the 


Pope pretends to be the greateſt Prince in Chriſten- 
dom; and takes place of all Kings. The Proteſtant 

Kings, however, do not allow this. 
The Pope creates the Cardinals, who are ſeventy- 
two in number, and higher in rank than Biſhops 
; | and 


» 


That deſeription is not to be found. 
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and Archbiſhops. The title given to a Cardinal i is, 
your Eminence; and to the Pope, your Holineſs, 

When a Pope dies, the Cardinals alle mble to elect ano- 
ther; and that aſſembly is called a Conclave.. When- 
ever a perſon is preſented to the Pope, they kiſs his 
foot, and not his hand, as we do to other Princes. 
Laws, made by the Pope, are called Bulls. The 
palace he. inhabits, at Rome, is called the Vatican; 
and contains the fineſt library in the world. _, 

The Pope is, in reality, nothing more than Bi- 
ſhop of Rome; but on the one ſide, weakneſs and 
ſuperſtition, and on the other, the artifice and am- 
bition of the Clergy, have made him what he is; 
that is to ſay, a conſiderable ny and Head of the 
Catholic Church, _ 

We Proteſtants ate not weak enough to give into 
all this nonſenſe. We believe, and with reaſon, 
that God alone is infallible; and that he any: can 
make people happy or miſerable. 

Adieu! Divert yourſelf and be merry ; there | is 
nothing like it. 


8 


LETTER LXVIIL 
3 os | - Monday. | 
DEAR BOY, 
THEN I wrote to you laſt, we were in 1 Egy 
Now, if you pleaſe, we will travel 1 to 
the north-eaſt of Egypt, and viſit the famous city of 
Jeruſalem, which we read ſo much of, both in the 
Old and the New Teſtament. It is the chief town of 
Judea, or Paleſtine; a country in the Kingdom of 
Syria, as you will find, if you look into the map of 


Aſia. It was anciently a very great and conſiderable 
M 2 | city; 


— — 9 


That Letter is alſo wanting. 
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city; where the Kings of Judea reſided, and where So- 
lomon built the famous temple of the Jews It was of- 
ten taken and plundered by neighbouring Princes; but 
the Babylomans were the firſt that utterly deſtroyed 
it. Both the town and the temple were afterwards 
_ rebuilt by the Jews, under Eſdras and Zorobabel ; 
but, at laſt, were entirely burnt and ruined by the 
Roman Emperor Titus. The Emperor Adrian 
rebuilt it, in the year 132; ſince when, it has been 
taken and plundered by the Saracens, retaken by the 
Chriſtians ; and now, at laſt, belongs to the Turks. 
It is a very inconſiderable place at preſent, and only 
famous upon account of what 1t has been formerly : 
for Jeſus Chriſt preached the Chriſtian religion 
there, and was crucified by the Jews, upon Mount 
Calvary. In the eighth century, the Saracens got 
poſſeſſion of it; and in the eleventh century many 
Chriſtian Princes, m Europe, joined, and went with 
a conſiderable army to take it from the Saracens. 
This war was called the Holy war; and, as all thoſe 
who went to it wore a croſs upon their breaſts, it was 
called a Croiſado. The ignorance and ſuperſtition 
of thoſe times made them think it meritorious to take 
the land, where Jeſus Chriſt lived and died, out of 
the hands of Infide!s; that is, thoſe who did not 
believe in Chriſt : but it was, in truth, a [notorious 
piece of injuſtice, to go and attack thoſe who did 

.not medd e with them. ö 
Not far from Judea you will find, in the map, the 
vaſt country of Arabia; which is divided into three 
parts: Arabia Deſerta, or the Deſert, ſo called be- 
cauſe it is hardly inhabited, and has immenſe deſerts, 
where You ſee nothing but ſand: Arabia Petræa, or 
the Stoney : and Arabia Felix, or the Happy; be- 
cauſe it is a fine fruitſul country, and produces gums 
and aromatics of all kinds. Hence comes the com- 
mon ſaying, © All the ſweets of Arabia,” when you 
would jay that any thing has a very fine ſmell, 
Arabia Felix has two famous towns; Medina and 
| | | Mecca; 


S = 
Mecca; becauſe the famous impoſtor Mahomet, the 
great Prophet of the Turks, was born at Medina 
and buried at Mecca, where his tomb is now, to 
which the Turks often go in Pilgrimage. Pilgrimage 
1s a journey that people. take, to any place, on a 
religious account ; and the. perſon, who takes that 
journey, is called a Pilgrim. 

The Roman Catholics often go Pilgrimages to our 
Lady of Loretto, in Italy, and ſometimes even · to 
Jeruſalem, in order to pray before a croſs, or the 
figure of ſome ſaint or other ; but theſe are all follies 
of weak and ignorant people. Adieu. 


— * — 


LETTER LXIX. 


N Bath, June the 28th, 1742. 
DEAR BOY, | 


Y OUR promiſes give me great pleaſure; and 
your performance of them, which I rely upon, 
will give me ſtill greater. I am ſure you know that 
breaking off your word is a folly, a diſhonour, and a 
crime. It is a folly, becauſe nobody will truſt you 
afterwards; and it is both a diſhonour and a crime, 
truth being the firſt duty of religion and morality : 
and whoever has not truth, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have any one good quality, and muſt become the 
deteſtation of God and man. Therefore I expect, 
from your truth and your honour ; that you will do 
that, which, independently of your promiſe, your 
own intereſt and ambition ought to incline you to 
do: that js, to excel in every thing you undertake. 
When | was of your age I ſhonld have been aſhamed 
if any boy of that age had learned his book better, 
or played at any play better than I did; and I would 
not have reſted a moment till I had got before him. 
Julius Ceſar, who had a noble thirſt of glory, uſed 
to ſay, that he would rather be the firſt in a a 
| ; | : than 


* 
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than the ſecond in Rome; and he even cried when he 
ſaw the ſtatue of Alexander the Great, with the reflec- 
tion,of how much more glory Alexander had acquired, 
at thirty years old, than he at a much more advanced 
age. Theſe are-the ſentiments to make people con- 
ſiderable; and thoſe who have them not, will paſs 
their lives in obſcurity and' contempt ; whereas thoſe 
who endeavour to excel all, are at leaſt ſure of ex- 
celling a great many. The ſure way to excel in any 
thing, is only to have a cloſe and undiſſipated attenti- 
on while you are about it; and then you need not 
be half the time that otherwiſe you muſt be: for 
long, plodding, puzzling application, is the buſineſs 
of dullneſs; but good parts attend regularly, and 
take a thing immediately, Conſider, then, which 
you would chuſe; to attend diligently while you are 
learning, and thereby excel all other boys, get a 
great reputation, and have a great deal more time to 
play; or elſe not mind your book, let boys even young- 
er tian yourſelf- get before you, be laughed at by 
them for a dunce, and have no time to play at all: for, 
I aſſure you, if you will not learn, you ſhall not 
play. What is the way, then, to arrive at that per- 
fection, which you promiſe me to aim at? It is, 

Arſt, to do your duty towards God and Man; with- 
out which, every thing elſe ſignifies nothing: ſecond- 
ty, to acquire great knowledge; without which, 
you will be a very contemptible man, though you 
may be a very honeft one: and, laſtly, to be very 
well bred ; without which, you will be a very diſ- 
agreeable, unpleaſing man, though you be an honeſt 
and a learned one. | 

Remember then theſe three things, and reſolve to 

excel in them all; for they comprehend: whatever is 
neceſlary and uſeful for this world or the next: and, 
in proportion as you improve in them, you will enjoy 
the affection and tenderneſs of, Yours. 


LET- 
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"LETTER LXX*. 


N Charles the Firſt ſucceeded his father, King 
A James. the Firſt; and, though he was rothing 
very extraordinary, was ſtill much better than his 
father; having both more ſenſe and more courage. 
He married a Princeſs of France, daughter to Henry 
the Great; who, being a zealous Papiſt, and a buſy, 
meddling woman, had an influence over him; which 
contributed much to his misfortunes. He had learn- 
ed from his father to fancy that he had a right to be 
abſolute; and had the courage, that his father want- 
ed, to try for it. This made, him quarrel with Par- 
liaments, and attempt to raiſe money without them; 
which no King has a right to do: but there was then 
- aj and virtue enough in the nation to oppoſe it. 

e would likewiſe, by the advice of a hot-headed 
parſon, (Archbiſhop Laud) eſtabliſh the Common 
Prayer through the whole kingdom by force, which 
the Preſbyterians would not ſubmit to. Theſe, and 
many other violences, raiſed a civil war in the nation, 
in which he was beaten, and taken priſoner. A 
high Court of Juftice was erected on purpoſe for his 


trial, where he was tried and condemned for high - 


treaſon againſt the Conſtitution ; and was beheaded 
publicly, about one hundred years ago, at Whitehall, 
on the 3oth of January. This action is much blam- 
ed ; but however, if it had not happened, we had 
had no liberties left. 3 5 
After Chatles's death, the Parliament governed for 
a time; but the Army ſoon took the power 1 of 
| ei 


* We believe the reader will join with us in re- 
gretting that this is all that remains of the late Earl of 
Cheſterfield's epitome of the Hiſtory of England, 
which he had probably begun at a much earlier 


period. 
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their hands; and then Oliver Cromwell, a private 
- gentleman of Huntingdonſhire, and a Colonel in 
that army,- uſurped the' government, and called 
himſelf the Protector. He was a very brave, and 
a very able man; and carried the konour of Eng- 
land to the higheſt pitch of glory; making himſelf 
both feared and reſpected by all the Powers in Eu- 
rope. He got us the iſland of Jamaica from the Spa- 
niards; and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second 
ſhamefully ſold afterwards to the French. He died 
in about ten years after he had uſurped the govern- 
ment, which he left to his ſon Richard ; who, be- 
ing a blockhead, could not keep it; ſo that King 
Charles the Second was reſtored by the means of 
_ Monk, Who was then at the head of the 
rm 
King Charles the Second, who, during the life of 
Cromwell, had been wandering about from one 
country to another, inſtead of profiting by his ad- 
verſities, had only collected the vices of all the 
countries he had been in. He had no religion, or, 
if any, was a Papiſt ; and his brother, the Duke af 
York, was a declared one. He gave all he had to 
whores and favourites; and was ſo neceſſitous, that he 
became a penſioner to France. He lived uneaſily with 
his people and his Parliament; and was at laſt poi- 
ſoned. As he died without children, he was ſuc- 
| ceeded by his brother, the Duke of York, then 
King James the Second; who was of a fas. cruel, 
and tyrannical diſpoſition, and a zealous Papiſt : he 
reſolved at once to be above the laws, make himſelf 
abſolute, and eſtabliſh Popery; upon which the 
nation yery wiſely and juſtly, turned him out, be- 
fore he had reigned quite four years; and called 
| the Prince of Orange, from Holland, who had 
married King James's eldeſt daughter, Mary. | 
The Prince and Princeſs of Orange were then de- 
_ clared, by Parliament, King and Queen of England, 
by the title of King William the IIId and Queen 
Mary; and this 1 18 called the Revolution. 
| | Queen 
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Queen Mary was an excellent Princeſs; but ſhe 
died ſeven years before King William, without chil- 
dren. King William was a brave and warlike King: 
he would have been glad of more power than he 
ougnt to have; but his Parliaments kept him within, 
due bounds, againſt his will, To this Revolution 
we again owe our liberties. King Willam, dying 
without children, was ſucceeded by Queen Ann, 
the ſecond c_ of King James the Second. 
The reign of Queen Ann was a glorious one, by 
the ſucceſs of her arms againſt France, under the 
Duke of Marlboro'-zh. As ſhe died without chil- 
dren, the family of the Stuarts ended in her; and 
the crown went to the Houſe of Hanover, as the 
next Proteſtant family : ſo that ſhe was ſucceeded 
— King George the Firſt, father of the preſent 
ing. | 


ot 


— 


EE r nx OR 


| Saturday. 
SIR, | 


HE fame of your erudition, and other ſhining 
1 qualifications, having reached to Lord Orrery, 
he deſired me, that you might dine with him and his 
ſon, Lord Boyle, next Sunday; which I told him, you 
ſhould. By this time, I ſuppoſe, you have heard 
from him; but, if you have not, you muſt, how- 
ever, go there between two and three to-morrow, and 
ſay, that you come to wait upon Lord Boyle, ac- 
cording to his Lordſhip's orders, which I informed 
you of. As this. will deprive me of the honour and 
pleaſure of your company at dinner to-morrow, I will 
hope for it at breakfaſt, and ſhall take care to have 
your chocolate ready. | 

Though need not tell one of your age, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of the world, how neceſſary 
good- breeding is, to recommend one to mankind 


yet, 


FW 
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yet, as your various occupations of Greek and cric- - 
ket, Latin and pitch-farthing, may poſſibly divert 
your attention from this object, I take the liberty of 


reminding you of it, and deſiring you to be very 


well-bred at Lord Orrery's. It is good breeding 


alone that can prepoſſeſs people in your favour at 


firſt ſight : more time being neceſſary to diſcover 
greater talents, This good-breeding, you know, 


does not conſiſt in low bows and formal ceremony; 


but in an eaſy, civil, and reſpectful behaviour. You 
will therefore take care to anſwer with complaiſance, 
when you are ſpoken to; to place yourſelf at the 
lower end of the table, unleſs bid to go higher; to 
drink firſt to the Lady of the houſe, and next to 
the maſter ; not to eat awkwardly or dirtily; not to 
fit when others ſtand : and to do all this with an 


yp 


they would be civil; but an air of ſenſible good 
humour. I hardly know any thing ſo difficult to 
attain, or ſo neceſſary to poſſeſs, as perfect good- 
breeding ; which 1s equally inconſiſtent with a ſtiff 
formality, an impertinent forwardneſs, and an awk- 


ward baſhfulneſs A little ceremony is often neceſ- 


fary ; a certain degree of firmneſs is abſolutel ; fo; 
and an outward modeſty is extremely becoming : 
the knowledge of the world, and your own- obſer- 
vations, muſt, and alone can, tell you the proper 
quantities of each. . 7 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yeſterday, and com- 
mended you much: go on to, deſerve commendati- 
ens, and you will certainly meet with them. Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER ILXXI. 


7 


| Friday Morning. 
DEAR BOY, 


I Am very well pleaſed with the ſubſtance of your 
letter; and as for the inaccuracies with regard to 
ſtyle and grammar, you could have Correct them 
all yourſelf, if you had taken time. I return it to 
you here corrected, and deſire that you will attend 
to the difference, which is the way to avoid the 
ſame faults for the future. 

I would have your letter, next Thurſday, be in 
Engliſh, and let it be written as accurately as you are 
able; 1 mean with reſpect to the language, gram- 
mar, and ſtops; for, as to the matter of it, the leſs 
trouble you give yourſelf, the better it will be. Let- 
ters ſhould be eaſy and natural, and convey to the 
perſons to' whom we ſend them, juſt what we would 
ſay to thoſe perſons, if we were with them. You 
may as well write it on the Wedneſday, at your lei- 
ſure, and leave it to be given to my man, when he 
comes for it on Thurſday. | 

Monſieur Coderc will go to you three times a 
week; Tueſdays and Saturdays, at three of the 
clock, and Thurſdays at five. He will read Modern 
Hiſtory with you; and, at the fame time, inſtruct 
you in Geography and Chronology ; without both 
which, the knowledge of Hiſtory is very imperfe&, 
and almoſt uſeleſs. I beg, therefore, that you will 
give great attention to them ; they will be of the 
greateſt uſe to you. 

As I know you do not love 'to ſtay long in the 
ſame place, I flatter myſelf, that you will take care 
not to remain long in that you have got, in the mid- 
dle of the third form: it is in your own power to be 
ſoon out of it, if you pleaſe; and I hope the love 
of variety will tempt you. : 

Pray 


\ 
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Pray be very attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald : I am particularly obliged to him for under- 
raking the care of you; andif you are diligent, and 
mind your buſineſs when with him, you will rife 
very faſt in the ſchool. Every remove (you know) 
is to be attended by a reward from me, beſides the 
credit you will gain for yourſelf; which, to ſo great 
a ſoul as yours, I preſume, is a ſtronger inducement 
than any other reward can be; but, however, you 
ſhall have one. I know very well you will not be 
eaſy, till you have got above Maſter Onſlow ; but, 
as he learns very well, I fear you will never be able 
to do it, at leaſt not without taking more pains 
than, I believe, you will care to take; but, ſhould 
that ever happen, there ſhall be a very conſiderable 
reward for you, beſides Fame. 

Let me know, in your next, what books you read 
in your place at ſchool, and what you do with Mr, 
Fitzgerald. Adieu. | 


LETTER 1LXxxXW. 


| Dublin, January the 25th, 1745, 
DEAR BOY, 


S there are now four mails due from England, 

one of which, at leaſt, will, I ſuppoſe, bring 

me a letter from you, I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging it before-hand, that you may not 
accuſe me (as you once or twice have done) of neg- 
ligence. Iam very glad to find, by your letter 
which I am to receive, that you are determined to 
apply yourſelf ſeriouſly to your buſineſs; to attend 
to what you learn, in order to learn it well; and to 
reflect and reaſon upon what you have learned, that 
your learning may be.ot uſe to you. Theſe are 
very good relolytions, and I applaud you mightly 
for them. Now for your laſt letter, which I have 
received. You rebuke me very ſeverely for not 
5 | knowing 
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knowing, or at leaſt. not remembering, that you 
have been ſome time in the fifth form. Here, I con- 
feſs, I am at a loſs what to ſay for myſelf; for, on 
the one hand, I own that it is not probable that you 
would not, at the time, have communicated an 
event of that importance to me; and, on the other 
hand, it is not likely, that, if you had informed 
me of it, I could have forgotten it. -You ſay that 
it happened ſix months ago; in which, with all due 
ſubmiſſion to you, I apprehend you are . miſtaken, 
becauſe that muſt have been before I left England, 
which Jam ſure it was not; and it does not appear, 
in any of your original manuſcripts, that it hap- - 
pened ſince. May not this poſſibly proceed from 
the oſcitancy of the writer? To this oſcitancy of 
the librarians, we owe ſo many miſtakes, hiatus's, 
lacunæ, Sc. in the ancient manuſcripts. It may here 
be neceſſary to explain to you the meaning of the 
Oſcitantes librarii; which, I believe, you will eaſily 
take. Theſe perſons (before printing was inyented) 
tranſcribed the works of authors, ſometimes for their 
- own profit, but oftner (as they were generally ſlaves) | 
for the profit of their maſters. In the firſt caſe, diſ- 
patch, more than accuracy, was their object; for the 
faſter they wrote the more they got: in the latter 
caſe (obſerve this) as it was a taſk impoſed on them, 
which they did not dare to refuſe, they were idle, 
careleſs, and incorrect; not giving themſelves the 

trouble to read over what they had written. 
The celebrated Atticus kept a great number of 
theſe tranſcribing ſlaves, and got great ſums of 
money by their labours. But, to return now to your 
fifth form, from whence [I have ſtrayed, it may be, 
too long: Pray what do you do in that country? Be 
ſo kind as to give me a deſcription of it. What 
Latin and Greek books do you read there? Are 
your exerciſes, exerciſes of invention? Or do you 
{till put the bad Engliſh of the pſalms into bad 
Latin, and only change the. ſhape. of Latin verſe, 
from long to ſhort, and from ſhort to long ? People 
| do 
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do not improve, ſingly, by travelling, but by the- 
obſervations they make, and by keeping good com- 
pany where they do travel. So, I hope, in your 

travels, through the fifth form, you keep company 
with Horace and Cicero, among the. Rornans; and 
Homer and Xenophon, among the Greeks; and 
that you are got out of the worſt company in the 
world, the Greek epigrams. Martial has wit, and 
ts worth your looking into ſometimes; but I re- 
commend the Greek epigrams to your ſupreme con- 
tempt. Good night to you. 


— —_— * —_— tt PR — Sn _— * 5 — 1 


I. ET TER LXXiy. 
Dublin Caſtle, November the 19th, 1745. 
DEAR BOY, 


Have received your laſt Saturday's performance, 
1 with which I am very well ſatisfied. I know nor 
have heard of no Mr. St. Maurice here; and young 
Pain, whom I have made an Enſign, was here 
upon the ſpot, as were every one of thoſe I have 
named in theſe new levies. Ns | 
Now, that the Chriſtmas breaking up draws near, 
J have ordered Mr. Deſnoyrs to go to you, during 
that time, to teach you to dance. I defire you 
will particularly attend to the graceful motion of 
your arms; which, with the manner of putting on 
| your hat, and giving your hand, 1s all that a gen- 
= tleman need attend to. Dancing is in itſelf a very 
| trifling, ſilly thing; but it is one of thoſe eſtabliſhed 
follies to which people of ſenſe are ſometimes oblig- 
ed to conform; and then they ſhould be able to do 
it well. And, though I would not have you à dan- 
cer, yet, when you do dance, I would have you 
dance well, as I would have you do every thing, 
you do, well, There is no one thing fo trifling, 
but which (if it is to be done at all) ought to be done 
well. And I have often told you, that I wiſhed you 
even 
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even played at pitch, and cricket, better than any boy 
at Weſtminſter. For inſtance; dreſs is a very 
fooliſh thing; and yet it is a very fooliſh thing for 
X man not to be well dreſſed, according to his rank 
and way of life; and it is ſo. fax from being a diſ- 
paragement to any man's underſtanding, . that it is 
rather a proof of it, to be as well, dreſſed as thoſe 
. whom he lives with: the difference in this caſe, be- 
tween a man of ſenſe and a fop, is, that the fop values 
himſelf, upon his dreſs; and the man of ſenſe laughs 
at it, at the ſame time that he knows he muſt not 
- negle& it: there are a thouſand: fooliſh: cuſtoms of 
this kind, which, not being criminal, muſt be com- 
plied, with, and even chearfully by men of ſenſe. 
Diogenes the Cynic was a wiſe man for deſpiſing 
them; but a fool for ſhowing it. Be wiſer than 
other people, if you can; but do not tell them ſo. 
It is a very fortunate thing for Sir. Charles 


Hotham, to have fallen into the hands of one of 


your age, experience, and knowledge of the world; 
I am perſuaded. you. will take-infinite care of him. 
Good night. . Uo 


—— 


—— 


LETTER LXXV. 


Dublin Caſtle, February the 8th, 1746. 
1K. | © ts 
Have. bzen honoured with two letters from you, 
ſince I troubled. you with my laſt; and I have 


likewiſe received a letter from Mr. Morel, contain- 
ing a ſhort, but beautiful manuſcript, ſaid to be 


yours; but, I confeſs, I can. hardly believe it, be- 


caule it is fo very different from your common wri- 


ting; and I will not ſuppoſe that you do not always 


write as well as you can; for © do any thing ill, 
that one can do well, is a degree of negligence, 
which I can never ſuſpect you of. I always applaud- 


ed your laudable ambition of excelling in every* 


thing 
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_ Ceiar bid his ſoldiers, at the battle of Pharſalia, aim 
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thing you attempted ; and therefore make no doubt 
but that you will, in a little time, be able to write 
full as well as the perſon (whoever he was) that 
wrote that manuſcript, which is ſaid to be yours. 
People like you have a contetnpt for mediocrity, and 
are not ſatisfied with. eſcaping cenſure ; they aim 
at praiſe, and, by deſiring, ſeldom fail deſerving 
and acquiring it. 3 
You propoſe, I find, Demoſthenes for your model; 
and you have choſen very well: but remember the 


pains he took to be what he was. He ipoke near 


the ſea, in ſtorms, both to uſe himſelf to ſpeak 
loud, and not to be diſturbed by the noiſe and tu- - 
mult of public aſſemblies; he put ſtones in his 
mouth, to help his elocution, which naturally was 
not advantageous : from which facts I conclude, 
that, whenever he ſpoke, he opened both his lips 
and his teeth; and that he articulated every word 
and every ſyllable diſtinctly, and full loud enough 
to be heard the whole length of my library. 

As he took ſo much pains for the graces of oratory. 
only, I conclude he took ſtill more for the more 
ſolid parts of it. I am apt to think he applied 
himſelf extremely, to the propriety, the purity, and 
the elegancy of his language; to the diſtribution of 


the parts of his oration , to the force of his argu- 
ments, to the ſtrength of his proofs; and to the 


paſſions, as well as the judgments of his audience. 
I fancy he. began with an exbrdium, to gain the good 
opinion and the affections of his audience; that aſ- 
terwards he ſtated the point in queſtion, briefly, but 
clearly ; that he then brought his proofs, afterwards 
his ai guments; and that he concluded with a pero- 
ratio, in which he recapitulated the whole ſuccinct- 
ly, enforced the ſtrong parts, and artfully ſlipped 
over the weak ones; and at laſt: made his ftrong 


puſh at the paſſions of l1:is hearers. Wherever you 
would perſuade or prevail, addreſs yourſelf to the 


paſlions; it is by them that mankind is to be taken. 


at 
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at the faces of Pompey's men; they did ſo and 
prevailed. I bid you ſtrike at the paſſions; and if 
you do you will prevail. If you can once engage 
people's pride, love, pity, ambition (or which-ever 
is their prevailing paſſion) on your ſide, you need 
not fear what their reaſon can do againſt you. 


I am with the greateſt reſpect, 1 8 
Tour, &c. 


— 
2 —— „— __ 


LETTER 12x00” 
Dublin, February the 26th, 1746. 


Sunt quibus in Satird videar nimis acer. 


Find, Sir, you are one of thoſe; though I can- 
not _—_— why you think fo, unleſs ſomething 
that I have ſaid, very innocently, has happened to 
be very applicable to ſomebody ot other of your ac- 
quaintance. He makes the ſatire, who applies it, 
gui capit ille facit. I hope you do not think I meant 
you, by any thing I have ſaid; becauſe, if you do, 
1t ſeems to imply a conſciouſneſs of ſome guilt, which 
I dare not preſume to ſuppoſe, in your caſe. I know 
my duty too well, to expreſs, and your merit too 
well, to entertain, ſuch a ſuſpicion. I have not 
lately read the ſatirical authors you mention, having 
very little time here to read. But, as ſoon as I re- 
turn to England, there is a book that I ſhall read 
over very carefully; a bock that I publiſhed not 
quite fourteen years ago: it is a ſmall quarto; and, 
though] ſay it myſelf. there is ſomething good in 
it; but, at the ſame time, it is ſo incorrect, ſo in- 
accurate, and has fo many faults, that I muſt have 
a better edition of it publiſhed, which I will care- 
fully reviſe and correct. It will ſoon be much more 
generally read than it has been yet; and therefore it 
Vol. I. N | 18 
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is neceſſary that it ſhould, prodire in Iucem, mults 
emendatior. | believe you have ſeldom dipped into 
this book; and, moreover. I believe it will be the 
laſt book you will read with proper attention; other- 
wiſe, if you would take the trouble, you could help 
me, in this new edition, more than any body. If 
vou will promiſe me your affiſtance I will tell you 
the book; till then, Iſhall not name it. 
Tou will find all the Spectators that are good; that 
is, all Addiſon's, in my library, in one large quarto 
volume of his works; which is perfectly at your 
| ſervice. | | 
Pray tell Monfieur Coderc, (who you, with great 
grammatical purity, ſay has been zo General Corn- 
wall) that I do not doubt, but that whole affair will 
be ſet right in a little time. Adreu, 
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LETTER ILIXXVII. 
Dublin Caſtle, March the 1oth, 1746. 
IA, 


MOST thankfully acknowledge the honour of 
two or three letters from you, ſince I troubled 
you with my laſt; and am very proud of the re- 
peated inſtances you give me of your favour and 
protection, which I ſhall endeavour to deſerve. - 

I am very glad you went to hear a trial in the 
Court of King's Bench, and ſtill more ſo, that you 
made the proper animadverſions upon the inattention 
of many of the people in the Court. As you ob- 
ferved, very well, the indecency of that inattention, 
Jam ſure you will never be guilty of any thing like 
it yqurſelf. There is no ſurer ſign in the world of 

a lytle, weak mind, than inattention. Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well; and nothing 
call be done well without attention. It is the ſure 
anſwer of a fool, when you aſk him about any thing 
that was ſaid or done, where he was preſent, that, 

wy e 
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& truly.he did not mind it :” And why did not the 
fool mind it? What had he elſe to do there, but 
to mind what was doing? A man of ſenſe ſees, 
hears, and retains, every thing that paſſes where he 
is. I deſire I may never hear you talk of not mind- 
ing, nor complain, as moſt fools do, of a treache- 
rous memory. Mind, not only what people fay, 
but how they ſay it; and, if you have any ſagacity, 
you may diſcover more truth by your eyes than 
by your ears. People can ſay what they will, but 
they cannot look juſt as they will; and their looks 
frequently diſcover, what their words are calculated 
to conceal. Obſerve, therefore, people's looks care- 
fully, when they ſpeak, not only to you, but to each 
other. I have often gueſſed, by people's faces, what 
they were ſaying, though I could not hear one word 
they ſaid. The moſt material knowledge of all, I 
mean the knowledge of the world, is never to be 
acquired without great attention; and I know many 
old people; who, though they have lived long in the 
world, are but children ſtill as to the knowledge of 
it, from their levity and inattention. Certain forms, 
which all people comply with, and certain arts, 
which all people aim at, hide, in ſome degree, the 
truth, and give a general exterior reſemblance to 
almoſt every body. Attention afid ſagacity muſt 
ſee-through that veil; and diſcover the natural cha- 
racter. You are of an age, now, to reflect, to ob- 
ſerve and compare characters, and to arm yourſelf 
againſt the common arts, at leaſt, of the world. If 
a man, with whom you are but barely acquainted, 
to whom you have made no offers, nor given any 
marks of friendſhip, makes you, on a ſudden, ſtrong 
_ profeſſions of his, receive them with civility, but do 
not repay them with confidence ; he certainly means 
to deceive you; for one man does not fall in love 
with another at fight, If a man uſes ſtrong proteſ- 
tations or oaths, to make you believe a thing, which 
is of itſelf fo likely and probable, that the bare ſay- 
| Ni ing 
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ing of it would be ſufficient, depend upon it he lies, 
and is highly intereſted in making you believe it ; or 
Elſe he would not take ſo much pains. | 

In about five weeks, I propoſe having the honour 
of laying myſelf at your feet; which I hope to 
find grown longer than they were when [I _ them. 

5 | Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXVIũ. 
ge April the 5th, 1746. 
DEAR BOY, 


| þ it is very long, I am of opinion, that 
you will both think and ſpeak more favourably 
of women than you do now. You ſeem to think, 
that, from Eve downwards, they have done a great 
deal of miſchief. As for that Lady, I give her up 
to you ; but fince her time, hiſtory will inform you, 
that men have done much more miſchief. in the 
world than women; and, to ſay the truth, I would 
not adviſe you to truſt either, more than is abſolutely 
neceſſary. But this I will adviſe you to, which is, 
never to attack whole bodies of any kind ; for be- 
| ſides that all general rules have their exceptions, 
you unneceſlarily make yourſelf a great number of 
enemies, by attacking a corps collectively. Among 
women, as among men, there are good as well as 
bad, and it may be, full as many, or more, good 
than among men. This rule holds as to lawyers, 
ſoldiers, parſons, courtiers, citizens, Sc. They are 
all men, ſubje& to the ſame paſſions and ſentiments, 
differing only in the manner, according to their fe- 
veral educations; and it would be as imprudent as 
unjuſt to attack any of them by the lump. * Indivi- 
duals forgive ſometimes; but bodies and ſocieties 
never do. Many young people think it very genteel 
and witty to abuſe the Clergy ; in which they are 
extremely miſtaken ; ſince, in my opinion, parſons 
| are 
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are very like men, and neither the better nor the 
worſe for wearing a black gown. All general re- 
flections, upon nations and ſocieties, are the trite, 
thread · bare jokes of thoſe who ſet up for wit with- 
out having any, and fo have recouſe to common- 
lace. e of individuals from your own know- 
edge of them, and not from their ſex, profeſſion, 
or denomination.” © 5 


Though, at my return, which, I hope, will be 


very ſoon, I ſhall not find your feet lengthened, I 
hope I ſhall find your head a good deal fo,” and then 
I ſhall not much mind your feet. In two or three 
months after my return, you and I ſhall part for 
ſome time: you muſt go to read men, as well as 
books, of all languages and nations. Obſervation 
and reflection will then be very neceſſary for you. 


We will talk this matter over fully when we meet, 


which, I hope, will be in the laſt week of this month; 
till when, I have the honour of being 
58 55 JF Your moſt faithful ſervant. 


eee es Al. 
— — 3 


LETTER LXXIX. 


Bath, September the 29th, O. S. 1746. 


1 Received by the laſt mail your letter of the 23d 
N. S. from Heidleberg, and am very well pleaſ- 
ed to find that you inform yourſelf of the particu- 


lars of the ſeveral places you go through, You do 
mighty right to ſee the curioſities in thoſe ſeveral 


Places ; ſuch as the golden Bul/ at Frankfort, the 1 
tun at Heidleberg, Cc. Other travellers ſee them 
and talk of them, it is very proper to ſee them too; 
but remember, that ſeeing is the leaſt material ob- 
ject of travelling; hearing and knowing are the eſ- 
ſential points. Therefore pray let your enquiries be 
chiefly directed to the knowledge of the uo _ 
| | an 
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and particular cuſtoms of the places where you eithex 
reſide at, or paſs through; who they belong to, by 
what right and tenure, and ſince when; in whom 
the ſupreme authority is lodged; and by what Ma- 
giſtrates, and in what manner, the civil and the cri- 
miral juſtice is adminiſtered. It is hkewiſe neceſſary 
to get as much acquaintatice as you can, in order 
to obſerye the characters and manners of the peo- 
ple; for, though human nature is in truth the ſame 
through the whole human ſpecies, yet it is ſo diffe- 
rently modified and varied, by education, habit, 
and different cuſtoms, that one ſhould, upon a ſlight 
and ſuperficial obſervation, almoſt think it dif- 
8 © bra Vas ae es Boyer. {8 

As I have never been in Switzerland myſelf, I 
muſt defire you to inform me, now and then, of 
the conſtitution of that country. As for inſtance ; 
Do the Thirteen Cantons, jointly and collectively, 
form one government, where the ſupreme authority 
is lodged ; or is each Canton ſovereign in itſelf, 
and under no tie or conſtitutional obligation of act- 
ing in common concert with the other Cantons? 
Can any one Canton make war or alliances with a 
foreign power, without the canſent of the other 
twelve, or at leaſt a majority of them? Can one 
Canton declare war to another ? If every Canton is 
ſovereign and independent in itſelf, in whom is the 
ſupreme power of that Canton lodged ? Is it in one 
man, or in a certain number of men? If in one 
man, What is he called? If in a number, what are 
they called; Senate, Council, or what; I do not 
ſuppoſe that you can yet know theſe things your- 
ſelf; but a very little inquiry, of thoſe who do, 
will enable you to anſwer me theſe few queſtions in 
your next. You ſee, I am ſure, the neceſſity of 
knowing theſe things thoroughly, and, conſequently, 
the neceſſity of converſing much with the people of 
the country, who alone can inform you - rightly; 
'vhereas moſt of the Engliſh, who travel, converſe 
only with each other, and confequently know np 


moi 


ö une 


more, when they return to England, than they did 
when they left it. This proceeds from a m2uvar/e 


honte, which makes them aſhamed of going into 


company; and frequently too from the want of the 
neceſſary language (French) to enable them to bear 
their part in it. As for the manuvar/e bonte, I hope 
you are above it. Your figure is like other people's; 
I ſuppoſe you will take care that your dreſs ſhall be 
ſo too, and to avoid any ſingularity. What then 
ſhould you be aſhamed of; and why not go into a 
mixed company, with as much eaſe and as little 
concern, as you would go into your own room? 
Vice and Ignorance are the only things I know, 
which one ought to be aſhamed of ; keep but clear 
of them, and you may go any where, without fear 
or concern. I have known ſome people, who, from, 
feeling the pain and inconvenience of this mau vaiſe 
| honte, have ruſhed into the other extreme, and 
turned impudent ; as cowards ſometimes grow deſ- 
perate from the exceſs of danger: but this too is 
carefully to be avoided ; there being nothing more 
generally ſhocking than impudence. The medium, 
between theſe two extremes, marks out the well- 
bred man; he feels himſelf firm and eaſy in all 


companies; is modeſt without being baſhful, and 


Ready without being impudent: if he is a ſtranger, 
he obſerves, . with care, the manners and ways of the 
people the moſt eſteemed at that place, and con- 
forms to them with complaiſance. Inſtead of finding 
fault with the cuſtoms of that place, and' telling the 
people that the Engliſh ones are a thouſand times 
better, (as my countrymen are- very apt to do) he 
commends their table, their dreſs, their houſes, ard 
their manners, a little more, it may be, than le 
really thinks they deſerve. But this degree of com- 
plaiſance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but 
a ſmall price to pay for the good- will and affe Aion 
of the people you converſe with. As the generality 
of people are weak enough to be pleated with theſe 
little things, thoſe who refuſe to pleaſe _ ſo 

| | | chzap, 
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cheap, are, in my mind, weaker than they. There 
is a very pretty little French book, written by L' 
Abbe de Bellegarde, entitled L' Art de plaire dans la 
Conver/ation ; and, though I confeſs that it is im- 
poſſible to reduce the art of pleaſing to a ſyſtem, 
pet this book is not wholly uſeleſs; I dare ſay you 

may get it at Geneva, if not at Lauſanne, and I 
would adviſe you to read it, But this principle 1 
will lay down, That the deſire of pleaſing is at leaſt 
half the art of doing it; the reſt depends only upon 
the manner, which attention, obſervation, and fre- 
quenting good company will teach, But if you are 
lazy, careleſs, and indifferent whether you pleaſe or 
not, depend upon it you never will pleaſe. 

This letter is inſenſibly grown too long ; but, as I 
always flatter myſelf that my experience may be of 
tome uſe to your youth and inexperience, I throw 
out, as it occurs to me, and ſhall continue to do fo, 
every thing that I think may be of the leaſt advantage 
to you in this important and deciſive period of your 
' life. God preſerve you ! 


P. 8. Jam much better, and ſhall leave this 
place ſoon. 


WR. » & WW + 


| Bath, October the 4th, O. S. 1946. - 
-* DEAR BOT, 5 


s H 1 employ ſo much of my time in 
| writing to you, I confeſs, I have often my 
doubts, whether it is to any purpoſe. I know how 
unwelcome advice generally is; I know that thoſe 
who want it moſt, like it and follow it leaſt; and 
I know, too, that the advice of parents, more par- 
ticularly, is aſcribed to the moroſeneſs, the impe- 
riouſneſs, or the garrulity of old-age. But then, on 
the other hand, I flatter myſelf, that as your own 

reaſon, 
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reaſon, (though too young as yet to ſuggeſt much to 
you of itſelf) is, however, ſtrong enough to enable 
you, both to judge of, and receive plain truths : 
| flatter myſelf (I fay) that your own reaſon, young 
as it is, muſt tell you, that I can have no intereſt but 
yours in the advice 1 Far you; and that, conſe- 
quently, you will at leaſt weigh and conſider it well: 
in which caſe, ſome of it will, I hope, have its effect. 
Do not think that I mean to dictate as a parent; 1 
only mean to adviſe as a friend, and an indulgent 


one too: and do not apprehend that I mean to check 
your pleaſures ; of which, on the contrary, I only 


deſire to be the guide, not the cenſor. Let my 
experience ſupply your want of it, and clear your 
way, in the progreſs of your youth, of thoſe thorns 
and briars, which ſcratched and disfigured me in the 

courſe of mine. I do not, therefore, ſo much as 
hint to you, how abſolutely dependent you are upon 
me ; that you neither have, nor can have, a ſhilling 
in the world but from me; and that, as I have no 


 womaniſh weakneſs for your perſon, your merit 


muſt, and will, be the only meaſure of my kind- 
nels. I fay, I do not hint theſe things to you, be- 
cauſe I am convinced that you will a& right, upon 
more noble and generous principles : I mean, for the 
ſake of doing right, and out of affection and grati- 
tude to me. 3 

I have ſo often recommended, to you, attention 
and application to whatever you learn, that I do not 
mention them now as duties; but I point them out to 
you, as conducive, nay, abſolutely neceſlary to your 
pleafures ; for can there be a greater pleaſure, than 
to be univerſally allowed to excel thoſe of one's own 
age and manner of life? And conſequently, can 
there be any thing more mortifying than to be 
excelled by them? In this latter caſe, your ſhame 
and regret muſt be greater than any body's, becauſe 


" 


every body knows the uncommon care which has 


been taken of your education, and the opportunities 
you have had of knowing more than others of your 


age. 
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age. I do not confine the application which I re- 
commend, ſingly to the view and emulation of ex- 
celling others (though that is a very ſenſible pleaſure 
and a very warrantable pride;) but I mean likewiſe 
to excel in the thing itſelf : for, in my mind, one 
may as well not know a thing at all, as know it but 
imperfectly. To know a little of any thing, gives 
neither ſatisfaction nor credit; but often brings diſ- 
grace or ridicule. SS 
Mr. Pope ſays, very truly, | 

A little knowledge is a dang'rous thing; 

** Drink; deep, or taſte not the Pieriav ſpring,” 
And what is called ſmattering of every thing, infal- 
libly conſtitutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, 
reflected what an unhappy man I muſt now have 
been, if I had not acquired in my youth ſome fund 
and taſte of learning. What could I have done with 
myſelf, at this age, without them ? I muſt, as many 
ignorant people do, have deſtroyed' my health and 
faculties by ſotting away the evenings; or, by waſt- 
ing them frivolouſly in the tattle of women's compa- 
ny, muſt have expoſed myſelf to the ridicule and 
contempt of thoſe very women; or laſtly, I muft 
have hanged myſelf, as a man once did, for weari- 
neſs of putting on and pulling off his ſhoes and 
ſtockings every day. My books, and only my books, 
are now left me; and Idaily find what Cicero ſays 
of learning to be true: Hæc fludia (ſays he) ad- 
leſcenttam alunt, ſenectutem obleftant, ſecundas res 
ornant, adverſis perfugium, ac ſolatium præbent, de- 
lectant domi, non impediunt forts, pernoctant nobiſcum, 
feregrinautur, ruſticantur.“ | 

do not mean, by this, to exclude converſation 
out of the pleaſures of an advanced age, on the 
contrary, it is a very great and a very rational 
pleaſure, at all ages; but the converſation of the 
ignorant is no converſation, and gives even them 
no pleaſure: they tire of their own ſterility, and 

have not matter enough to furniſh them with words 
to keep up a converſation, 1 a 

et 


* 
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- Let me therefore, moſt earneſtly recommend to 
you, to hoard up, while you can, a great ſtock of 
knowledge; for though, during the diſſipation of 
your youth, you may not have occaſion to ſpend 
much of it; yet, you may depend upon it, that a 
time will come, when you will want it to maintain 
you. Public granaries are filled in plentiful years , 
not that it is known that the next, or the fecond, or 
third year will prove a ſcarce one; but becauſe it is 
known, that, ſooner ox later, ſuch a year will come, 
in which the grain will be wanted. © | 
I will fay no more to you upon this ſubject; you 
pave Mr. Harte with you to enforce it ; you have 
eaſon to aſſent to the truth of it; ſo that, in ſhort, 
vou haye Moſes and the Prophets; if you will not 
„ helieve them, neither will you helieve, boogh one 
* roſe from the dead.” Do not imagine that the 
| knowledge, which I fo much recommend to you, 
is confined to books, pleaſing, uſeful, and neceſſary 
as that knowledge is: but I comprehend in it the 
great knowledge of the world, till more neceſſary 
than that of books. In truth, they aſſiſt one another 
reciprocally ; and no man will have either perfectly, 
who has not both. The knowledge of the world is 
only to be acquired in the world, and not in a cloſer. 
s alone will never teach it you; but they will 
ſuggeſt many things to your obſervation, which 
might otherwiſe eſcape you; and your own obſer- 
yations upon mankind, when compared with thoſe 
which you will find in books, will help you to fix 
the true point, . | 
To know mankind well, requires full as much at- 
tention · and application as to know books, and, it 
may be, more ſagacity and diſcernment. I am, at 
this time, acquainted with many elderly people, who 
have all paſſed their whole lives in the great world, 
but with ſach levity and inattention, that they know 
no more of it now, than they did at fifteen. Do 
not flatter yourſelf, therefore, with the thoughts that 
you can acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit- 


chat 
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chat of idle companies: no, you muſt go much 
deeper than that. You muſt look into people, as 
well as at them. Almoſt all people are born with 
all the paſſions, to a certain degree ; but almoſt every 
man has one prevailing one, to which the others are 
ſubordinate, Search every one for that ruling paſſi- 
on ; pry into the receſſes of his heart, and obſerve 
the different workings of the ſame paſſion in different 
people. And, when you have found out the pre- 
vailing paſſion of any man, remember never to truſt 
him, where that paſſion is concerned, Work upon 
him by it, if you pleaſe; but be upon your guard 
yourſelf againſt it, whatever profeſſions he may make 


ou. | | 
4 I would defire you to read this letter twice over, 
but that I much doubt whether you will read once to 
the end of it. I will trouble you no longer now; but 
we will have more upon this ſubje& hereafter. 
Adieu. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


I have this moment received your letter from 
Schaff hauſen: in the date of it you forgot the month. 


— — 


LETTER LXXXI. 
| Bath, October gth, O. S. 1946. 


DEAR BOY, 


O UR diſtreſſes in your journey from Heidle- 
berg to Schaff hauſen, your lying upon ſtraw, 
your black bread, and your broken Berline, are 


proper ſeaſonings for the greater fatigues and diſ- 
treſſes, which you muſt expect in the courſe of your 
travels; and, if one had a mind to moralize, one 
might call them the ſamples of the accidents, rubs, 
and difficulties, which every man meets with in his 
journey through life. In this journey, the underſtand- 


ing 
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ing is the uoirure that muſt carry Pi and 


in proportion as that is roger or weaker, more or 
leſs in a your journey will be better or worſe; 
been , at beſt, you will now and then find fome 
roads, and ſome. bad inns. Take care, there! 

re, to keep that neceſſary vniture in perfect 
repair; examine, improve, and ſtrengthen it every 
day: it is in the power, and qught be the care of 
every man to do it; he that neglects it, deſerves to 
feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that 
negligence. 

A propos of negligence ; I: muſt. ſay F to 
you upon that ſubject. You know I have often 
told you that my affection for you was not a weak; 


womaniſh one; and, far from blinding me, it makes 


me but more quick-ſighted, as to your faults : thoſe 
it is not only my right, but my duty, to tell you 
of; and it is your duty and your intereſt to correct 
them. In the ſtrict ſcrutiny which I have made into 
you, I have (thank God) hitherto not diſcovered 
any vice of the heart, or any peculiar weakneſs of 
the head : but I have diſcovered lazineſs, inattention, 
and indifference; faults which are only. pardonable 
in old men, who, in the decline of life, when health 
and ſpirits fail, have a kind of claim to that fort of 
tranquillity. But a young man ſhould be ambitious 
to ſhine, and excel; alert, active, and indefatigable 
in the means of doing i it; and, like Ceſar, Nil —— 
reputans, ft quid Supereſſet agendum. You ſeem to 


want that vivide vis animi, which ſpurs and excites - 
moſt young men to pleaſe, to ſhine, to excel. 


Without the deſire and the pains neceſſary to be 
conſiderable, depend upon it, you never can be ſo; 
as, without the deſire and attention neceſſary to 
pleaſe, you never can pleaſe. Nullum numen abeſt, 
fi fit prudentia, is unqueſtionably true, with regard 
to every thing except poetry; and I am very ſure 
that any man of common underſtanding may, by 
proper culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
himſelf whatever he Pleaſes, except 2 good yum 

our 
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Your deſtination is the great and buſy world; your 
immediate object is the affairs, the intereſts, and 
the- hiſtory, the conſtitutions, the cuſtoms, and the 
manners of the ſeveral parts of Europe. In this, 
any man of common ſenſe may, by common ap- 
plication, be ſure to excel. Ancient and Modern 
Hiſtory are, by attention, eaſily attainable. Geo- 
graphy and Chronology the fame ; none of then 
requiring any uncommon ſhare of genius or inven- 
tion. Speaking and writing, clearly, correctly, 
and with eaſe and grace, are certainly to be acquired; 
by reading the beſt authors with care, and by atten- 
tion to the beſt living models. Theſe are the qua- 
lifications more particularly neceſſary for you, in 
your department, which you may be poſleſſed of, 
if you pleaſe; and which, I tell you fairly, I ſhall be 
very angry at you, if you are not; becauſe, as you 
have the means in your hands, it will be your own 
fault only. _ TEN 5 | 

If care and application are neceſſary to the acquir- 
ing of thoſe qualifications, without which you cart 
never be conſiderable, nor make a figure in the 
world; they are not leſs neceſſary with regard to 
the leſſer accompliſhments, which are requiſite to 
make you agreeable and pleaſing in ſociety: In 
truth, whatever 1s worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well; and nothing can be done well without atten- 
tion: I therefore carry the neceſſity of attention 
down to the loweſt things, even.to dancing and dreſs, 
Cuſtom has made dancing ſometimes neceſſary for a 
young man; therefore mind it while you learn it, 
that you may learn to do it well, and not be ridicu- 
lous, though in a ridiculous act. Dreſs is of the 
ſame nature ; you muſt dreſs : therefore attend to 
it; not in order to rival or to excel a fop in it, but 
in order to avoid ſingularity, and conſequently ri- 
dicule. Take great care always to be dreſſed like 
the reaſonable people of your own age, in the 
place where you are; whoſe dreſs is never ſpoken 


of 
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of one way or another, as either too negligent or too 
much ſtudied. __ „ TR 0 
What is commonly called an abſent man, is common- 
ly either a very weak or a very affected man; but be 


he which he will, he is, Iam ſure, a very diſagreeable N 


—— 
2 — 


man in company. He fails in all the common offices 
of civility ; he ſeems not to know thoſe people to- day, 
whom yeſterday he appeared to live in intimacy 
with. He takes no part in the general converſation , 
but, on the contrary, breaks into it from time to 
time, with ſome ſtart of his own, as if he waked 
from a dream. This (as | ſaid before) is a ſure 
indication, either of a mind fo weak that it is not 
able to bear above one object at a time; or ſo affec- 
ted, that it would be ſuppoſed to be wholly engroſ- 
ſed by, and directed to, ſome very great and impor- 
tant objects. Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and 
(it may be) five or ſix more, ſince the cheation of 
the world, may have had a right to abſence, from 
that intenſe thought + which ' the things they were 
inveſtigating required. But if a young man, anda 
man of the world, who has no ſuch avocations to 
plead, will claim and exerciſe ws right of abſence 
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in company, his pretended right ſhould, in my 
mind, be turned into an ihvoluntaty abſence, by his 

erpetual excluſion out of company. However 
ee a company may be, ſtill, while you are 
among them, do not ſhow them, by your inattenti- 
on, that you think them ſo; but rather take their 
tone, and conform in ſome degree to their weak- 
neſs, inſtead of manifeſting your contempt for them. 
There 1s nothing that people bear more impatiently, 
or forgive leſs, than contempt; - and an injury is 
much ſooner, forgotten than an inſult. If therefore 
you would rather pleaſe than. offend, rather be well 
than ill ſpoken of, rather be loved than hated ; re- 
member to have that conſtant attention about you, 

which flatters every man's little vanity; and the 
want of which, by mortifying his pride, never fails 
to excite his reſentment, or at leaſt his ill-will. For 
in ſtance; 
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inftance ; moſt mop (I might ſay all people) have 
their weakneſſes ; they have their averſions and their 
likings, to ſuch or ſuch things; ſo that, if you were 
to laugh at a man for his averſion to acat, or cheeſe, 
which are common antipathies) or, by inattention and 
negligence, to let them come in his way, where you 
could prevent it, he would, in the firſt caſe, think 
himſelf inſulted, and, in the ſecond, lighted ; and 

would remember both. Whereas your care to pro- 
cure for him what, he likes, and to remove from him 
what he hates, ſhows him, that he is at leaſt an ob- 

_ ject of your attention; flatters his vanity, and makes 
him poſſibly more your friend, than a more impor- 
tant ſervice would have done. With regard to wo- 
men, atteytions ſtill below theſe are neceſlary, and, 
by the cuſtom of the world, in ſome meaſure due, 


. 


according to the laws of good- breeding. 
My long and frequent letters, which I ſend you, 
in great doubt of their ſucceſs, put me in mind of 
certain papers, which you have, very lately, and I 
formerly, ſent up to kites, along the ſtring, which 
we called ws ; ſome of them the wind uſed 
to blow away, others were torn by the ſtring, and 
but few of them got up and ſtuck to the kite. But 
I will content myſelf now, as I did then, if ſome of 
my preſent meſſengers do but ſtick to you. Adieu. 


— 
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DEAR BOY, - 


OU are by this time (I ſuppoſe) quite ſettled 

and at home at Lauſanne ; therefore pray let 

me know how you paſs your time there, and what 
your ſtudies, your amuſements, and your acquain- 
tances are. I take it for granted, that you inform 
| yourſelf daily of the nature of the government and 
' conſtitution of the Thirteen Cantons; and, as I am 
ignorant of them myſelf, I muſt apply to you for in- 
| formation. 


TO HIS SON. 1 
formation. I know the names, but I do not know 
the nature of ſome of the moſt conſiderable offices 
there; ſuch as the Avoyers, the Seizeniers, the Ban- 
derets, and the Gros Sautier. 1 defire, therefore, that 
you will let me know what is the particular buſineſs, 


department, or province of theſe ſeveral Magiſtrates. 


But, as I imagine that there may be ſome, though I 
believe, no eſſential difference, in the governments of 
the ſeveral Cantons, I would not give you the trou- 
ble of informing yourſelf of each of them ; but con- 
fine my inquiries, as you may your informations, to 

the Canton you reſide in; that of Berne, which I take 

to be the principal one. I am not ſure whether the 

Pais de Vaud, where you are, being a conquered 

country, and taken from the Dukes of Savoy, in the 

year 1536, has the ſame ſhare in the government of 
the Canton, as the Gertnan part of it has. Pray in- 

form yourſelf and me about it. 5 

I have, this moment, received yours from Berne, 
of the 2d October, N. S. and alſo one from Mr. 
. Harte, of the fame date, under Mr. Burnaby's cover. 
1 find by the latter, and indeed I thought fo before, 

that ſome of your letters, and ſome of Mr. Harte's 
have not reached me. Wherefore, for the future, 1 

deſire, that both he and you will direct your letters 
for me, to be left chez Monfieur Wolters, Agent de 

S. M. Britannique; d Rotterdam, who will take care 

to ſend them to me fafe. The reaſon why you have 

not received letters, either from; m2 or-from Greven- 
kop, was, that we directed them to Lauſanne, where 
we thought you long ago: and we thought it to no 
purpoſe to direct to you upon your route, where it 
was little likely that our letters would meet with you. 

But you have, ſince your arrival at Lauſanne, 1 be- 

lieve, found letters enough fio n me; and it may be 

more than you have read, at leaſt with attention. 

I uam glad that you like Switzerland fo well; and 

impatient to hear how other matters go, after your 

ſettlement at Lauzanne. God bleſs you! 


Ver OT IT .,. LOR 
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LETTER ILXXXIII. 


| London, December the 2d, O. S. 1746. 
DEAR BOY, 


I Have not, in my preſent ſituation *, time to write 
to you, either ſo much or fo often as I uſed, while 
I was in a place of much more leiſure and profit: but 
my affection for you muſt not be judged of by the 


number of my letters; and, though the one leſſens, 


the other, I aſſure you, does not. h 
[ have juſt now received your letter of the 25th 


paſt, N. S. and, by the former poft, one from Mr. 
Harte; both which I am very well pleaſed with: 


with Mr. Harte's for the good account which he 


gives me of you; with yours, for the good account 
you give me of what I deſired to. be informed of. 
Pray continue to give me further information of the 


form of government of the county you are now in; 
which, I hope, you will know moſt minutely before 


you leave it. The inequality of the town of Lau- 
ſanne, ſeems to be very covenient in this cold wea- 
ther; becauſe going up hill and down will keep you 
warm,—You ſay there is a good deal of good com- 
pany ; pray, are you got into it? Have you made 
acquaintances, and with whom? Let me know ſome 
of their names. Do you learn German yet, to read, 
write, and ſpeak it? 


Yeſterday, I ſaw a letter from Monfieur Bochat, 


to a friend of mine; which gave me the greateſt 


pleaſure that I have felt this great while; becauſe it 
gives ſo very good an account of you. Among other 


things, which Monſieur Bochat ſays to your advan- 


tage, he mentions the tender uneaſineſs and concern 
| that 


i —_— 
6—— * 


* His Lordſhip was, in the year 1746 appointed 
one of his Majeſty's Secretaries of State. | 
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tnat you ſhowed during my illneſs; for which (though  -. 
I will ay that you owe it me) I am obliged Whole 
ſentiments of gratitude not being univerſal, nor even 
common. As your affection for me can only pro- 
ceed from your experience and conviction of my 
fondneſs for you; (for to talk of natural affection is 
talking nonſenſe) the only return I deſire is, what it 
is chiefly your intereſt to make me; I mean, your 
invariable practice of Virtue, and your indefatigable 
purſuit of Knowledge. Adieu! and be perſuaded 
that I ſhall love you extremely, while you deſerve it; 
but not one moment longer. „ 


„ 2 * _— ht 1 8 — — — 
— 
_ © 


LK EFI 
London, December the gth, O. 8. 1746. 
DEAR BOY, | | 


6 | HOUGH 1 have very little time, and though 
| [| write by this poſt to Mr. Harte, yet I cannot 
ſend a packet to Lauſanne without a word or two to 
yourſelf. I thank you for your congratulation which 
you wrote me, notwithſtanding the pain 1t gave you. 
The accident that cauſed the pain, was, I preſume, 
owing to that degree of giddineſs which I have, ſome- 
times taken the liberty to ſpeak to you of. The poſt 
' Lam now in, though the object of moſt people's 
views and deſires, was in ſome degree inflicted upon 
me; and a certain concurrence of circumſtances obli- 
ged me to engage in it. But I feel that it requires 
wore eden of body and mind than I have, to'go 
through with it : were you three or four years older, 
you ſhould ſhare in my trouble, and I would have 
taken you into my office ; but I hope you will employ 
thoſe three or four years ſo well, as to make yourſelf 
capable of being of uſe to me, if I ſhould continue in 
it ſo lapg. The reading, writing, and ſpeaking, the 
modern languages correctly; the knowledge of by, 
| 95 1 zws 
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| laws of nations, and the particular conſtitution of the 


Empire, of Hiſtory, Geography, and Chronology ; 


are abſolutely neceſſary to this buſineſs, for which F 


have always intended you. With theſe qualifications, 
you may very poſſibly be my ſucceſſor, though not 
my immediate one. 4 14 0 

1 hope you employ your whole time, which few 
people do; and that you put every moment to pro- 
fit of ſome kind or other. I call company, walking, 
riding, c. employing one's time, and, upon proper 
#43 nd very uſefully ; but what 1 cannot forgive, 
in any body, is ſauntering, and doing nothing at all, 
with a thing ſo precious as time, and fo irrecoverable 


when loſt. 


Are you acquainted with any Ladies at Lauſanne ; 
and do you behave yourſelf with politeneſs enough 
to make them defire your company ? 


I muſt finiſh : God bleſs you ! | 


— — c — —_— — 
—_—— 


— — — —_— 


EE EL LEXIEY. 


| A Londres, ce 24 Fev. N. S. 1747. 
MONSIEUR, | 


OUR entretenir reciproquement notre Francois, 
que nous courons riſque d'oublier tous deux 


faute d'habitude, vous permettrez, bien, que j'aie 


l'honneur de vous aſſurer de mes reſpects, dans cette 
langue, et vous aurez auſſi la bonté de me rẽpondre 
dans la meme. Ce n'eſt pas que je craigne que vous 
oubliez de parler Frangois, puiſque apparemment les 
deux tiers de vo:re caquet quotidien font dans cette 
langue ; mais c'eſt que ſi vous vous defaccoutumicz 
d'ecrire en Frangois, vous pourriez, un jour, manquer 
a cette puretè grammaticale et à cette orthograpte 
exacte, par où vous brill=zz tant, dans les autres 
langues : et au bout du compte, il vaut mieux ècrire 
bi n que mal, meme en Frangois. Au reſte, comme 

5 c'eſt 
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Ceft une langue faite pour Venjouement et le badi- 
nage; je m'y conformerai et je reſerverai mon ſerieux 
pour PAnglois. Je ne vous parlerai donc pas à prẽ- 
ſent, de votre Grec, votre Latin, votre Droit, foit de 
la Nature, ou des Gens, ſoit public, ou particulier; 
mais parlons plutòt de vos amuſemens et de vos plai- 
ſirs: puis qu'auſſi bien il en faut avoir. Oſerois-je 
vous demander quels ſont les votres ? . Eft ce un pe- 
tit jeu de ſociẽtè, en bonne compagnie? Eſt-1] 
queſtion de petits ſoupers agrèables, - on la ga ĩetë et 
la bienſẽance ſe trouvent reunies? On, en contez 
vous à quelque Belle, vos attentions, pour laquelle, 
contribueroient à vous decrotter? Faites moi votre 
confident, ſur cette matiere, vous ne me trouverez 
pas un cenſeur ſevere; au contraire, je ſollicite l' em- 
ploi de miniſtre de vos plaiſirs: Je vous en indique- 
rai, et meme j'y contribuerai. > 
Nombre de jeunes gens ſe livrent à des plaifirs” 
qu'ils ne goutent point, parceque, par abus, ils ont 
le nom de plaiſirs. Ils-s'y trompent meme, ſouvent, 
au point de prendre la debauche pour le plaiſir. A- 
voũez que Pivrognene, qui ruine &pgalement la ſante 
et Veſprit, eſt un beau plaiſir. Le gros jeu, qui vous 
cauſe mille mauvaiſes affaires, qui ne vous laiſſe pas 
le fol et qui vous donne tout Pair et les manieres d'un 
polſede, eſt un plaifir bien exquis: n'eſt ce pas? La 
debauche des femmes, a la veritè, n'a gueres d' autre 
ſuite, que de faire tomber le nez, ruiner la ſante et 
vous attirer, de tems en tems, quelques coups d'epëe. 
Bagatelles que cela! Voila, cependant, le catalogue 
des plaiſirs de la plupart des jeunes gens, qui ne rai- # 
ſonnent pas, par eux mèmes, et qui adoptent, ſans 
diſcernement, ce qur'l plait aux autres d'appeller du 
beau nom de Plaiſir. Je ſuis tres perſuade que vous 
ne tomberez pas dans ces Egaremens et que, dans le 
choix de vos plaifirs, vous conſulterez votre raiſon et 
votre golit. 
La fociets des honnCtes gens, la table dans les 
born:s requiſes, un petit jea qui amule lans Interer, 
et 
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et la converſation enjouce et galante des femmes de 
condition et d'eſprit, ſont les veritables plaiſirs d'un 
honnète homme; qui ne cauſent ni maladie, ni honte, 
ni repentir. Au lieu que tout ce qui va au dela, de- 
vient crapule, debauche, fureur, qui bin de donner 
du relief dẽcrẽdite, et dẽſnonore. Adieu. 


TRANSLATION. 


London, February the 24th, O. 8. 1747. 


N order that we may, reciprocally, keep up our 
1 French, which, for want of practice, we might 
ſorget, you will permit me to have the honour of aſ- 
ſuring you of my reſpects, in that language; and 
be ſo good to anſwer me in the ſame, Not that I am 
apprehenſive of your forgetting to ſpeak French ; 
ſince it is probable, that two-thirds of your daily 
prattle is in that language; but becauſe, if you 
leave off writing French, you may, perhaps, neglect 
that grammatical purity, and accurate orthography, 
which, in other languages, you excel in; and really, 
even in French, it is better to write well than ill. 
However, as this is a language very proper for ſpright- 
ly, gay ſubjects, I ſhall conform to that, and reſerve 
thoſe which are ſerious for Engliſh. I ſhall not, 
therefore, mention to you, at preſent, your Greek or 
Latin, your ſtudy of the Law of Nature, or the Law 
of Nations, the Rights of People, or of Individuals 
but rather diſcuſs the ſubject of your Amuſements 
and Pleaſures; for, to ſay the truth, one muſt have 
ſome. May I be permitted to inquire of what nature 
yours are? Do they conſiſt in little commercial play 
at cards, in good company ? are they little agreeable 
ſuppers, at which chearfulneſs and decency are uni- 
ted? or, do you pay court to ſome fair one, who re- 
quires ſuch attentions' as may be of uſe in contribu- 
ting to poliſh you? Make me your confidant upon 
this ſubject ; you ſhall not find a ſevere cenſor ; on 


the 
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the contrary, I wiſh to obtain the employment of 
miniſter to your pleaſures : I will point them out, 
and even contribute to them. 

Many young people adopt pleaſures, for which 
they have not the leaſt taſte, only becauſe they are 
called by that name. They often miſtake fo totally, 
as to Imagine, that debauchery is pleaſure. You 
muſt allow, that drunkenneſs, which is equally de- 
ſtructive to body. and mind, is a fine pleaſure. \ Ga- 
ming, that draws you into a thouſand ſcrapes, leaves 


you pennyleſs, and gives you the air and manners of 


an outrageous madman, is another moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure; is it not? As to running after women, 
the conſequences of that vice are only. the loſs of 
one's noſe, the total deſtruction of health, and, not 
unfrequently, the being run through the body. x 
\ Theſe, you ſee, are all trifles: yet this is the ca- 
talogue of pleaſures of moſt of thoſe young people, 
who, never reflecting themſelves, adopt, indiſcrimi- 
nately, what others chuſe to call by the ſeducing 
name of Pleaſure. I am thoroughly perſuaded, you 
will not fall into ſuch errors; and that, in the choice 
of your amuſements, you will be directed by reaſon 
and a diſcerning taſte. The true pleaſures of a gen- 
tleman are, thoſe of the table, but within the bounds 
of moderation ; good company, that is to ſay, peo- 
ple of merit; moderate play, which amuſes, without 
any intereſted views; and ſprightly, gallant conver- 
lations, with women of faſhion and ſenſe. 

Theſe are the real pleaſures of a gentleman ; which 
occaſion neither ſickneſs, ſhame, nor repentance. 
Whatever exceeds them, becomes low vice, brutal 
paſſion, debauchery, and inſanity of mind; all of 
which, far from giving ſatisfaction, bring on diſho- 
nour and diſgrace. Adieu. | | 


LETTER 
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LETTER IXXXVI 


London, March the 6th, O. 8. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 15 


HATEVER you do, will always affect me, 
W very ſenſibly, one way or another; and I am 
now moſt agreeably affected, by two letters which l 
have lately ſeen from Lauſanne, upon your ſubject; 
the one was from Madame St. Germain, the other 
from Monſieur Pampigny: they both give ſo good 
an account of you, that I thõught myſelf obliged, in 
juſtice both to them and to you, to let you know it. 
Thoſe who deſerve a good character, ought to have 
the ſatisfaction of knowing that they have it, both 
as a reward 2nd as an encouragement. They write, 
that you are not only decro/te, but tolerably well 
bred; and that the Engliſh cruſt of awkward baſh- 
fulneſs, ſhyneſs, and roughneſs, (of which, by the 
bye, you had your ſhare) is pretty well rubbed off. 
I am moſt heartily glad of it; for, as I have often 
told you, thoſe leſſer talents, of an engaging, inſi- 
nuating manner, an eaſy good-breeding, a genteel 
behaviour and addreſs, are of infinitely more advan- 
tage, than they are generally thought to be, eſpeci- 
ally here in England. Virtue and learning, like gold, 
have their intrinſic value; but if they are not poliſh- 
ed, they certainly loſe a great deal of their luſtre : 
and even poliſhed . braſs will paſs upon more people 
than Trough gold. What a number of ſins does the 

chearſul, eaſy good-breeding of the French frequent- 
iy cover? Many of them want common ſenſe, ma- 
ny more common learnipg; but, in general, they 
make up ſo much, by their manner, for thoſe defects, 
that, frequently, they paſs undiſcovered. I have of- 
ten aid: and-do think, that a Frenchman, who, with 
a fund of virtue „learning, and good ſenſe, has the 
manncrs and good breeding of his country, is the 


perfection 
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perfection of human nature. This perfection you 
may, if you . and I hope you will, arrive at. 
You know what virtue is: you may have it if you 
will; it is in every man's power; and miſerable is 
the man who has it not. Good ſenſe, God has given 
you. Learning, you already poſſeſs enough of, to 
Hive in a reaſonable time, all that a man need 
have. With this, you are thrown out early into the 
world, where it will be your own fault if you do not 
acquire all the other accompliſhments neceſſary to 
complete and adorn your character. You will do 
well to make your compliments to Madame St. Ger- 
main and Monſieur Pampigny; and tell them, how 
ſenſible you are of their partiality to you, in the ad- 
vantageous teſtimonies which, you are informed, they 
have given of you here. 1 OLE; 
Adieu! Continue to deſerve ſuch teſtimonies; and 
then you will not only deſerve, but enjoy, my trueſt 
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LETTER IXXXVII 


DEAR BOY, 


LEASURE is the rock which moſt young 
people ſplit upon ; they launch out with crowd- 
ed fails in queſt of it, but without a compaſs to 
direct their courſe, or reaſon ſufficient to ſteer the 
veſſel; for want of which, pain and ſhame, inſtead 
of Pleaſure, are the returns of their voyage. Do 
not think that I mean to ſnarl at Pleaſure, like a 
Stoic, or to preach againſt it, like a Parſon ; no, I 
mean to point it out, and recommend it to you, like 
an Epicurean : I wiſh you a great deal; and my only 
view is to hinder you from miſtaking it. Lt 
The character which moſt young men firſt aim at 
is, that of a Man of Pleaſure; but they generally 
take it upon truſt ; and, inſtead of conſulting their 
own 
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own taſte and inclinations, they, blindly adopt what- 
ever thoſe, with whom they chiefly, converſe, are 
pleaſed to call by the name of Pleaſure; and a Man 
of Pleaſure, in the. vulgar acceptation of that phraſe, 
means only, a beaſtly drunkard, an abandoned 
whore-maſter, and a profligate ſwearer and curſer. 
As it may be of uſe to you, I am not unwilling, 
though at the ſame time aſhamed, to own, that the 
vices of my youth proceeded much more from my 
| filly reſolution of being, what I heard called a Man 
of Pleaſure, than from my own inclinations. I al- 
ways naturally hated drinking; and yet I have often 
drank, with diſguſt at the time, attended by great 
ſickneſs the next day, only becauſe I then confidered 
drinking as a neceſſary qualification for a fine gen- 
tleman, and a Man of Pleaſure. | 
The ſame as to gaming. I did not want money, 
and conſequently had no occaſion to play for it; but! 
thought Play another neceſſary ingredient. in the 
compoſition of a Man of Pleaſure, and accordingly 
I plunged into it without defire, at firſt ; ſacrificed 
a thouſand real pleaſures to it; and made myſelf 
ſolidly uneaſy by it, for thirty the beſt years of my 
life. . "LOI 55 N 
I was even abſurd enough, for a little while, to 
ſwear, by way of adorning and completing the ſhin- 
ing character which I affected; but this folly I ſoon 
laid aſide, upon finding both the guilt and the in- 
decency of it. n 8 ee 
Thus ſeduced by faſhion, and blindly adopting 
nominal pleaſures, I loſt real ones; and my fortune 
impaired, and my conſtitution ſhattered, are, I muſt 
confeſs, the juſt puniſhment of my errors. | 
Take warning then by them; chuſe your plea- 
ſures for yourſelf, and do not let them be impoſed 
upon you. Follow nature, and not faſhion : weigh 
; the preſent enjoyment of your pleaſures, againſt the 
neceſſary conſequences of them, and then let your 
own common. ſenſe determine your choice. 
Were] to begin the world again, with the experience 
4 | which 
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Which now have of it, I would lead a life of real, 
not of imaginary pleaſure. I would enjoy the plea- 
ſutes of the table and of wine ; but ſtop ſhort of 
the pains inſeparably annexed to an exceſs in either. 
I would not, at twenty years, be a preaching miſ- 
ſionary of abſtemiouſneſs and ſobriety; and V ſhould 
let other people do as they would, without formally 
and ſententiouſly rebuking ther for it; but I would 
be moſt firmly reſolved, not to deſtroy my own fa- 
culties and conſtitution, in complaiſance to thoſe 
who have no regard to their own. I would play to 


che 


give me pleaſure, but not to give me pain; that is, 

would play for trifles, in mixed companies, to amuſe 
myſelf, and conform to cuſtom; but I would take 

care not to venture for ſums, which, if I won, 1 
ſhould not be the better for ; but, if I loſt, ſhould 
be under a difficulty to pay ; and, when paid, would 
oblige me to retrench in ſeveral other articles. Not 
to mention the quarrels which deep play commonly 
occaſions, N kn, | 

I would paſs ſome of my time in reading, and the 
reſt in the company of people of ſenſe and learning, 
and chiefly thoſe above me: and I would frequent 
the mixed companies of men and women of faſhion, 
which though often frivolous, yet they unbend and 
refreſh the mind, not uſeleſsly, becauſe they certainly 
poliſh and ſoften the manners. 

Theſe would be my pleaſures and amuſements, if 
] were to live the laſt thirty years over again; they 
are rational ones; and moreover I will tell you, they 

are really the faſhionable ones: for the others are 
not, in truth, the pleaſures of what I call people of 
faſhion, but of thoſe who' only call themſelves fo. 
Does good company care to have a man reeling drunk 
among them ? Or to ſee another tearing his hair, 

and blaſpheming, for having loſt, at play, more than 

| he is able to pay? Or a whore-maſter with half a 

noſe, and crippled by coarſe and infamous debau- 


thoſe who brag of them, make no part of good com- 


? No; thoſe who practiſe, and much more 


pany; 
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pany; and are moſt anwillingly, if ever, admitted 
into it. 

A real man of 60 and * obſerves de- 
cency; at leaſt, neither borrows-nor affects vices ; 
and, if he unfortunately has any, he gratifies them 
with choice, delicacy, and ſecrecy. 

I have not mentioned the pleaſures of. the md 
(which are the ſolid and permanent ones) becauſe 
they do not come under the head of what people 
commonly call pleaſures ; which they ſeem to con- 
fine to the ſenſes. The pleaſure of virtue, of charity, 
and of learning, is true and laſting pleaſure ; which 


I hope you will be well and long acquainted with. 
Adieu. 


„» 


\ 
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LE TTER LXXXVIII 


: London, April the 3d, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 


F I am rightly informed, I am now writing to a 
fine Gentleman, in a ſcarlet coat laced with 
gold, a brocade waiſtcoat, and all other * ſuitable or- 
naments. The natural partiality of every author 
for his own works, makes me very glad to hear, 
that Mr. Harte has thought this laſt edition of mine 
worth ſo fine a binding; and, as he has bound in red, 
and gilt it upon the back, | hope he will take care 
that it ſhall be lettered too. A ſhowiſh binding at# 
attracts the eyes, and engages the attention 
of every body ; but with this difference, that wo- 
men, and men who are like women, mind the bind- 
ing mote than the book; whereas men of ſenſe and 
learning immediately examine the inſide; and, if 
they find that it does not anſwer the finery on the 
outſide, they throw it by with the greater in..1gag- 
tion and contempt. I hope, that, when this edition 
off my works ſhall be opened and read, the beſt 
judges will find conne tion, conſiſtency, olidity, and 


ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, in it. Mr. Harte may recenſere and emendere, 
as much as he pleaſes; but it will be to little pur- 
poſe, if you do not co-operate with him. The 
work will be imperfe&t. | ö 

I thank you for your laſt information, of our ſuc- ' 
ceſs'in the Mediterranean; and you ſay, very right- 
ly, that a Secretary of State ought to be well in- 
ery I hope, therefore, you will take care that 
I ſhall. You are near the buſy ſcene in Italy ; and 
doubt not but that, by frequently looking at the 
map, you have all that theatre of war very perfect 
1n your mind. | | 

I like your account of the falt-works ; which 
ſhows that you gave ſome attention while you were 
ſeeing them. But, notwithſtanding that, by your 
account, the Swiſs falt is (I dare ſay) very good, 
yet | am apt to ſuſpect that it falls a little ſhort of the 
true Attic falt, in which there was a peculiar quick- 
neſs and delicacy. That ſame Attic ſalt ſeaſoned 
almoſt all Greece, except Bœotia; and a great deal 
of it was exported afterwards to Rome, where it 
was counterfeited by a compoſition called Urbanity, 
which in ſome time was brought to very near the 
ion of the original Attic ſalt. The more you 
are powdered with theſe two kinds of ſalt, the 
_— you will keep, and the more you will be re- 
liſhed. 


(85 My compliments to Mr. Harte and Mr. 
me | _ 


—_— 


2 
— — — — — * 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


0 


London, April the 14th, O. S. 174). 
DEAR BOY, Ele ad 
| FF you feel half the pleaſure from the conſciouſneſs 

of doing well, that I do from the informations 


[ have lately received in tang favour from Mr. Harte, 
I ſhall have little occaſton to exhort or admoniſh 


you 


1 
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you any more, to do what your own ſatisfaction and 
ſelf-love will ſufficiently prompt you to. Mr. Harte 
tells me that you attend, that you apply to your. 
ſtudies ; and that, beginning to -underſtand, you 
begin to taſte them. This pleaſure will increaſe, and 
keep pace with your attention; ſo that the balance 
will be greatly to your advantage. You may re- 
member, that I have always earneſtly recommended 
to you, to do what you are about, be that what it 


will; and to do nothing elſe at the ſame time. Do 


not imagine, that I mean, by this, that you ſhould 


attend to, and plod at your book all day long; far 


from it: I mean that you ſhould have your pleaſures 
too; and that you ſhould attend to them, for the 
time, as much as to your ſtudies ; and, if you do 
not attend equally to both, you will neither have 
improvement or ſatisfaction from either. A man is 
fit for neither buſineſs nor pleaſure, who either can- 
not, or does not, command and direct his attention 
to the preſent object, and, in ſome degree, baniſh, 
for that time, all other objects from his thoughts. 
If at a ball, a ſupper, or a party of pleaſure, a man 
were to be ſolving, in his own mind, a problem in 
Euclid, he would be a very bad companion, and 
make a very poor figure in that company or if, in 
ſtudying a problem in his cloſet, he were to think of 
a minuet, I am apt to believe that he would make a 
very poor mathematician, There is time enough 
for every thing, in the courſe of the day, if you, do 
but one thing at once ; but there is not 'time enough 
in the year, if you will do two things at a time. 
The Penſionary de Witt, who was torn to pieces in 
the year 1672, did the whole buſineſs of the Re- 
public, and yet had time left to go to aſſemblies in 
the evening, and ſup in company. Being aſked, 
how he could poſſibly find time to go through ſo 
much buſineſs, and yet amuſe himſelf in the even- 


ings as he did? he anſwered, There was nothing ſo 


eaſy; for that it was only doing one thing at a pe, 
| 'S 0 
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and never putting off any tliing till to-morrow, that 
could be done to-day. This ſteady and undiſſipated 


attention to one — is a ſure mark of ſuperior 


genius; as hurry, buſtle, and agitation, are the 
_ never-failing ſymptoms, of a weak and frivolous 
mind. When you read Horace, attend to the juſt» 
neſs of his thoughts, the happineſs of his diction, 
and the beauty of his poetry; and do not think of 
Puffendorf de Homine' et ive and, when you are 
reading Puffendorf, do not think of Madame de St. 
Germain ; nor. of Puffendorf, when you are er 
to Madame de St. Germain. 

Mr. Harte informs me, that he has reimburſed you 
of — your loſſes in Germany; and I conſent to 
his reimburſing you of the whole, now that I know 


you deſerve it. I ſhall grudge you nothing, nor 


ſhall you want any thing, that you defire, provided 
you deſerve it: fo that, you fee, it is in your own 
power to have whatever you pleaſe. 

There is a little book which you read here with 
Monſieur Coderc, entitled, Maniere de bien penſer 
dans les ouvrages deſprit, written by Pere — 
I wiſh you would read this book again, at your lei- 
fure hours, for it will not only divert you, but like- 


wiſe form your taſte, and give you a lait manner of 


thinking. Adieu 1 


LETTER. XC. 


3 London, June the zoth, 0. 8. 1747. 
DEAR BOTY, 


1 Was extremely pleaſed with the account, which 
you gave me in your laſt, of the civilities that 
vou received in your Swiſs progreſs; and I have 
25 by this poſt, to Mr. Burnaby, and to'the 


Avoyer, to thank them for their parts. If the atten- 


tion you met with - pleaſed you, as I dare fay it did, 
yo. will, I hope, draw this _— concluſion from 
it, 


Aa 


| 
' 
F 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it, That attention and civility -pleaſe all thoſe to 
whom they are paid; and that you will pleaſe others, 
in proportion as you are attentive and civil to 
wen. : .* Deals i 
Biſnop Burnet has wrote his travels through Swit- 
zerland; and Mr. Stanyan, from a long reſidence 
there, has written the beſt account, yet extant, of 
the thirteen Cantons; but thoſe books will be read 
no more, I preſume, after you ſhall have publiſhed 
your account of that country. I hope you will fa- 
vour me with one of the firſt copies. To be ſeri- 
ous ; though I do not deſire that you ſhould imme- 
diately turn author, and oblige the world with your 
travels; yet, wherever you go, I would have you as 
curious and inquiſitive as if you did intend to write 
them. I do not mean, that you ſhould give your- 
ſelf ſo much trouble, to know the number of houſes, 
inhabitants, ſign-poſts, and tomb-ſtones of every 
town that you go through ; but that you ſhould in- 
form yourſelf, -as well as your ſtay will permit you, 
: whether the town is free, or who it belongs to, or in 
what manner; whether it has any peculiar privileges 
or cuſtoms; what trade or manufactures ; and ſuch 
other particulars as people of ſenſe deſire to know. 
And there would be no manner of harm, if you 
were to take memorandums of ſuch things, in a 
paper book, to help your memory. The only way 
of knowing all theſe things is, to keep the beſt com- 
pany, who can beſt inform you of them. RE 
I am juſt now called away; fo good-night |! 


n 


L I ACE 
London, July the 20th, O. S. 1 747. 


N your Mamma's letter, which goes here en- 
eloſed, you will find one from my ſiſter, to thank 


you for the Arquebuſade water which you ſent her F 
an 
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and which ſhe takes very kindly. She would tfot 


ſhow me her letter to you; but told me, that it 
contained good wiſhes and good advice ; and, as I 


know ſhe will ſhow your letter, in anſwer to her's, I 


ſend you here encloſed the draught of the letter 
which I would have you write to her. I hope you 
will not be offended at my offering you my aſſiſtance 
upon this occaſion : becauſe, I preſume, that as yet 
you are not much uſed to write to Ladies. A propos 


of letter-writing ; the beſt models that you can form 


yourſelf upon, are, Cicero, Cardinal d'Offat, Ma- 
dame Sevigne, and Comte Buſſy Rabutin. Cicero's 
_ Epiſtles to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are 
the beſt examples that you can imitate, in the 
friendly and the familiar ſtyle. The ſimplicity and 
clearneſs of Cardinal d' Oſſat's letters, ſhow how 
letters of buſineſs ought to be written: no affected 


turns, no attempt at wit, obſcure or perplex his 


matter; which is always plainly and clearly ſtated, 
as buſineſs always ſhould be. For gay and amuſing 
letters, for enjoutment and badinage, there are none 
that equal Comte Buſſy's and Madame Sevigné's. 
They are ſo natural, that they ſeem to be the ex- 
tempore converſations of two people of wit; rather 
than letters, which are commonly ſtudied, though 
they ought not to be ſo. I would adviſe you let that 
book be one in your itinerant library ; it will both 
amuſe and inform you. e 

I have not time to add any more now; ſo good 
night. | 


8 s . " +. of | 1 — TONE "AO 
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3 London, July the 3oth, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY; 3 | 
T is now four poſts ſince I have received any 

1 letter, either from you or from Mr. Harte. I 


impute this to the rapidity of your travels through 
Vor. I. — Switzerland; 


« 
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Switzerland; which I ſuppoſe are by this time 
finiſhed, 5 . 
You will have found by my late letters, both to 
you and to Mr. Harte; that you are to be at Leip- 
ſig by next Michaelmas; where you will be lodged 


in the houſe of Profeſſor Maſcow, and boarded in 


the neighbourhood of it, with ſome young men of 
faſhion. The Profeſſor will read you lectures upon 
Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, the Inſtitutes of Juſti- 
nian, and the Jus Publicum Imperii; which I expect 
A you ſhall not only hear, but attend to, and re- 
tain. I alſo expect, that you make yourſelf per- 
fectly maſter of the German language; which you 
may very ſoon do there, if you pleaſe. I gave you 
fair warning, that at Leipſig I ſhall have an hundred 
inviſible ſpies about you; and ſhall be exactly in- 
formed of every thing that you do, and of almoſt 
every thing that you ſay. I hope, that, in conſe- 


quence of thoſe minute informations, I may be able 


to fay of you, what Velleius Paterculus ſays of 
Scipio; that in his whole life, nihil non laudandum 
aut dixit, aut fecit, aut ſenſit. There is a great deal 
of good company in Leipſig; which I would have 
you frequent in the evenings; when the ſtudies of 
the day are over. There is likewiſe a kind of Court 
kept there, by a Dutcheſs Dowager of Courland ; 
at which you ſhould get introduced. The King of 
Poland and his Court go likewiſe to the fair at Leip- 
ſig, twice a year; and I ſhall write to Sir Charles 
Williams, the King's Miniſter there, to have you 


preſented, and introduced into good company. 


But I muſt remind you, at the fame time, that it 
will be to very little purpoſe for you to frequent 
good company, if you do not conform to, and learn 
their manners; if you are not attentive to pleaſe, 
and well bred with the eaſineſs of a man of faſhion. 


As you muſt attend to your manners, ſo you muſt 
not neglect your perſon; but take care to be very 
clean, well dreſſed, and genteel: to have no diſ- 

8 „ 1: agreeable 
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agreeable attitudes, nor awkward tricks; which 
many people uſe themſelves to, and then cannot 
leave them off. Do you take care to keep your 
teeth very clean, by waſhing them conſtantly every 
morning, and after every meal? This is very neceſ- 


ſary, both to preſerve your teeth a great while, and 


to ſave you a great deal of pain. Mine have plagued 
me long, and are now falling out, merely from want 
of care when I was of your age. Do you dreſs 
well, and not too weli ? Do you conſider your air 
and manner of preſenting yourſelf, enough, and not 
too much? neither negligent nor ſtiff. All theſe 
things deſerve a degree of care, a ſecond- rate atten- 
tion; they give an additional luſtre to real merit. 
My Lord Bacon fays, that a pleaſing figure is a per- 
petal letter of recommendation. It is certainly an 
—_—_— forerunner of merit, and ſmooths the,way 
Or it. | | 
Remember that I ſhall ſee you at Hanover next 
ſummer, and ſhall expect perfection ; which if I do 
not meet with, or at leaſt fomething very near it, 
yon and I ſhall not be. very well together. I ſhall 
diſſect and analyſe you with a microſcope, ſo that I 
ſhall diſcover the leaſt ſpeck or blemith. This is fair 
warning ; therefore take your meaſures accordingly. 


” - Yours. 


- — _———— 


L'E T-F NR K 

| London, Auguſt the 7th, O. S. 1747. 
PEAR BOT, „ 

1 Reckon that this letter has but a bare chance of 

1 finding you at Lauſanne; but I was reſolved to 
riſk it, as it is the laſt that 1 ſhall write to vou till 
you are ſettled at Leipſig. I ſent you by the laſt poſt, 
under cover to Mr. Harte, a letter of recommenda- 
tion to one of the firſt people at Munich; which you 
will take care to preſent: to him in the politeſt man- 

0 1 | ner: 
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ner: he will certainly have you preſented to the 
Electoral family; and I hope you will go through 
that ceremony with great reſpect, good- breeding, 
and eaſe. As this is the firſt Court that ever you 
will have been at, take care to inform yourſelf, if 
there be any particular cuſtoms or forms to be ob- 


ſerved, that you may not commit any miſtake. At 


Vienna, men always make courteſies, inſtead off 
bows, to the Emperor; in France, nobody bows 
at all to the King, nor kiſſes his hand; but, in Spain 
and England, bows are made, and hands are kiſſed. 
Thus every Court has ſome peculiarity or other, 
which thoſe who go to them ought previouſly to 
inform themſelves of, to avoid blunders and awk- 
wardneſſes. 

[ have not time to ſay any more now, than to 
wiſh you a good journey to Leipſig; and great at- 
tention, both there and in going there. Adieu, 


* 


LETTER XCIV. 


London, "ER Wl 21ſt, O. 5 I 747. 


DEAR BOY, 


Received, by the laſt, your letter ot the 8th, 
N. 8. I am very ſorry to find by it, that you 
are not well; but, as I take it for granted, that your 
indiſpoſition proceeds from having eaten a prodigi- 
ous quantity of fruit, I ſuppoſe you are quit of it, 
for a Looſeneſs, which is the price that moſt people 
pay for the autumn fruit. 
I do not wonder that you were ſurpriſed at the 
credulity and ſuperſtition of the Papiſts at Einſied- 


len, and at their abſurd ſtories of their chapel. But 


remember, at the ſame time, that errors and miſ- 
takes, however groſs, in matters of opinion, if they 
are ſincere, are to be pitied ; but not puniſhed, nor 


laughed. at. The blindneſs of the underſtanding | is 
as 
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as much to be pitied, as the blindneſs of the eyes; 
and there is neither jeſt nor guilt in a man's loſing 
his way in either caſe. Charity bids us ſet him right, 
if we can, by arguments and perſuaſions; but 
Charity, at the ſame time, forbids, either to puniſh 
or ridicule his misfortune. Every man's reaſon 1s, 
and muſt be, his guide; and I may as well expect, 
that every man ſhould be of my ſize and complexion, 
as that he ſhould reaſon juſt as I do. Every man 


— ä — — — 
* 
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ſeeks for truth; but God only knows who has found 


it. It is, therefore, as unjuſt to perſecute, as it is 


abſurd to ridicule, people for thoſe ſeveral opinions; 
which they cannot help entertaining upon the con- 
viction of their reaſon, It is the man who tells, or 
who acts a lie, that Ale), and not he who honeſtly 
and ſincerely believes the lie. Iteally know nothing 
more criminal, more mean, and more ridiculous, 
than lying. It is the production either of malice, 
cowardice, or vanity; and generally miſſes of its 
aim in every one of theſe views; for the lies are 
always detected, ſooner or later. If I tell a mali- 
cious lie, in order to affect any man's fortune or 
character, I may indeed injure him for ſome time; 
but I ſhall be ſure to be the greateſt ſufferer myſelf 
at laſt ; for as ſoon as ever | am detected (and de- 
tected I moſt certainly ſhall be) I am blaſted for the 
infamous attempt; and whatever is ſaid afterwards, 
to the diſadvantage of that perſon, however true, 
paſſes for calumny. If 1 lie, or equivocate, for it is 
the ſame thing, in order to excuſe myſelf of ſome- 
thing that I have ſaid or done, and to avoid the 
danger or the ſhame that I apprehend from it, I 
diſcover, at once, my fear, as well as my falſehood ; 
and only increaſe, inſtead of avoiding, the danger 
and the ſhame; I ſhow myſelf to be the loweſt and 
the meaneſt of mankind, and am ſure to be always 
treated as ſuch. Fear, inſtead of avoiding, invites 
danger; for concealed cowards will inſult known 
ones. If one has had the misfortune to be in the 
wrong, there is ſomething noble in frankly .owning 
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it; it is the only way of atoning for it, and the on- 
ly way of being forgiven. "Equivocating, eva- 
ding, ſhuffling, in order to remove a preſent dan- 
ger Gr inconveniency, is ſomething ſo mean, and 
betrays ſo much fear, that Whoever practiſes them, 
always deſerves to be, and often will be kicked. 
There is another ſort of hes, inoffenſive enough 
in themſelves, but wonderfully ridiculous; I mean 
thoſe lies which a miſtaken vanity ſuggeſts, that de- 
feat the very end for which they are calculated, and 
terminate in the humiliation and confuſion of their 
author, who is ſure to be detected. Theſe are chiefly 
narrative and hiſtorical lies, all intended to do in- 
finite honour to their author. He is always the hero 
of his own romances ; he has been in dangers from 
which nobody but himſelf ever elcaped ; he has ſeen 
with his own eyes, whatever other people have heard or 
read of: he has had more bonnes fortunes, than ever he 
knew women ; and has rid more miles, poſt in one day, 
than ever courier went in two. He is ſoon diſcovered, 
and as ſoon becomes the object of univerſal contempt 
and ridicule. Remeinber then, as long as you live, 
that nothing but ſtrict truth can carry you through 
the world, with either your conſcience or your honour 
und: -unded. It is not only your duty, but your in- 
; tereſt : as a proof of which, you may always ob- 
ſerve, that the greateſt fouls are the greateſt lars. . 
For my own part, I judge of every man's truth by 
his degree of underſtanding. 

This letter will, I ſuppoſe, find you at Leipſig; 
where J expect and require from you attention and 
accuracy, in both which you have hitherto been very 
deficient. Remember that I ſhall fee you in the 
ſummer; ſhall examine you moſt narrowly ; and 
will never forget nor forgive thoſe faults, which it 
has been in your own power to prevent or cure: 
and be aTurcd, that I have many eyes upon you at 
Leiplig, be ſides Mr. Harte's. Adieu! 


„ . 
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LETTER Kcy. 


London, October the 2d, O. 8. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 


your letter of the 18th paſt, N. S. I find that 

you are a tolerable good landſcape painter, and 
can preſent the ſeveral views of Switzerland to the cu- 
rious. I am very glad of it, as it is a proof of ſome 
attention ; but I hope you will be as good a portrait 
painter, which is a much more noble ſcience. By 
portraits, you will eaſily judge, that I do not mean 
the outlines and colouring of the human figure; but 
the inſide of the heart and mind of man. This ſci- 
ence requires more attention, obſervation and pene- 
tration, than the other; as indeed it is infinitely 
more uſeful. Search therefore, with the greateſt 
care, into the characters of all thoſe whom you con- 
verſe with; endeavour to diſcover their predominant 
paſſions, their prevailing weakneſſes, their vanities, 
their follies, and their humours; with all the right 
and wrong, wiſe and filly ſprings of, human actions, 
which make ſuch inconſiſtent and whimſical beings 
of us rational creatures, A moderate ſhare of pene- 
tration, with great attention, will infallibly make 
theſe neceſſary diſcoveries. This is the true know- 
ledge of the world; and the world is a country 
which nobody ever yet knew by deſcription ; one 
muſt travel through it one's ſelf to be acquainted 
with it. The Scholar, who in the duſt of his cloſet 
talks or writes of the world, knows no more of it, 
than that Orator did of war who judiciouſly endea- 
voured to inſtruct Hannibal in it. Courts and 
Camps are the only places to learn the world in. 
There alone all kinds of characters reſort, and hu; 
man nature is ſeen in all the various ſhapes and 
modes, which education, cuſtom, and habit give it: 
whereas, in all other places, one local mode 9 
| | | y 
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ly prevails, and produces a ſeeming, though not a 
real, ſameneſs of character. For example, one ge- 
neral mode diſtinguiſhes an Univerſity, another a 
trading town, a third a fea-port town, and ſo on; 
whereas at a capital, where the Prince or the Su- 


preme Power reſides, ſome of all theſe various modes 


are to be ſeen, and ſeen in action too, exerting their 


- utmoſt ſkill in purſuit of their ſeveral objects. Hu- 


man nature is the ſame all over the world; but its 
Operations are ſo varied by education and habit, that 
one muſt ſee it in all its dreſſes, in order to be inti- 
mately acquainted with it, The paſſion of ambi- 
tion, for inſtance, is the ſame in a Cqurtier, a Sol- 
dier, or an Eccleſiaſtic; but, from their different 
educations and habits, they will take very different 
methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a diſpoſition 
to accommodate and oblige others, is eſſentially the 
ſame 1n every country ; but good-breeding, as it is 


called, which is the manner of exerting that diſpoſi- 


tion, is different in almoſt every country, and merely 
local; and every man of ſenſe imitates and conforms 
to that local good- breeding of the place which he 1s 
at. A conformity and flexibility of manners is ne- 
geſſary in the courſe of the world; that is, with re- 
gard to all things, which are not wrong in themſelves. 
The verſatile ingenium is the moſt uſeful of all. It 
can turn itſelf inſtantly from one object to another, 
aſſuming the proper manner for each. It can be ſe- 


rious with the grave, chearful with the gay, and tri- 
fling with the frivolous. Endeavour, by all means, 


10 acquire this talent, for it is a very great one. 

As I hardly know any thing more uſeful, than to 
ſee, from time to time, pictures of one's ſelf drawn 
by different hands, I fend you here a ſketch of your- 
ſelf, drawn at Lauſanne, while you were there, and 
ſent over here by a perſon who little thought that it 
would ever fall into my hands; and indeed it was by 
the greateſt accident in the world that it did. 
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LETT IW «XCVEL 


London, October the gth, 0.5. 1947, 
"DEAR BOY, 1 


EOPLE of your age have, commonly, an un- 

guarded frankneſs about them; which makes 
them the eaſy prey and bubbles of the artful and 
the experienced: they look upon every knave, or 
fool, who tells them that he is their friend, to be re- 
ally ſo; and pay that profeſſion of ſimulated friend- 
ſhip, with an indiſcreet and unbounded confidence, 
always to their loſs, often to their ruin. Beware, 
therefore, now that you are coming into the world, 
of theſe proffered friendſhips. Receive them with 
great civility, but with great incredulity too; and 
pay them with compliments, but not with confi- 
dence. Do not let your vanity, and ſelf- love, make 
you ſuppoſe that people become your friends at firſt 
ſight, or even upon a ſhort acquaintance. Real 
friendſhip is a ſlow grower; and never thrives, un- 
leſs ingrafted upon a ſtock of known and reciprocal 
merit. There is another kind of nominal friend- 
ſhip, among young people, which is warm for the 
time, but, by good luck, of ſhort duration. This 
friendſhip is haſtily produced, by their being acci- 
dentally thrown together, and purſuing the ſame 
courſe of riot -and debauchery. A fine friendſhip, 
truly ! and well cemented by drunkenneſs and lewd- 
neſs, It ſhould rather be called a conſpiracy againſt . 
morals and good manners, and be puniſhed. as ſuch 
by the civil Magiſtrate. However, they have the 
impudence, and the folly, to call this confederacy, 
a friendſhip. They lend one another money, for 
bad purpoſes; they engage in quarrels, | offenſive 
and defenſive, for their accomplices; they tell one 
another all they know, and often more too; when, 
of a ſudden, ſome accident diſperſes them, and 
they think no more of each other, unleſs it be to 


betray 
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betray and laugh at their imprudent confidence. 
Remember to make a great difference between com- 
panions and friends; for a very complaiſant and 
agreeable companion may, and often does, prove a 
very improper and a very dangerous friend, Peo- 
ple will, in a great degree, and not without reaſon, 
form their opinion of you, upon that which they 
have of your friends; and there is a Spaniſh proverb, 
which ſays, very juſtly, Tell me who you live with, 
and I will tell you who you are. One may fairly 
ſuppoſe, that a man, who makes a knave or a fool 
his friend, has ſomething very bad to do, or to con- 
ceal. But, at the ſame time that you carefully de- 
cline the friendſhip of knaves and fools, if it can be 
called friendſhip, there is no occaſion to make either 
of them your. enemies, wantonly, and unprovoked ; 
for they are numerous bodies; and I would rather 
chuſe a ſecure neutrality, than alliance, or war, 
with either of them. You may be a declared ene- 
my to their vices and follies, without being marked 
out by them as a perſonal one. Their ennuty is the 
next dangerous thing to their friendſhip. Have a 
real reſerve with almoſt every body ; and have a ſeem- 
ing reſerve with almoſt nobody; for it is very dil- 
agreeable to ſeem reſerved, and very dangerous not 
to be ſo. Few people find the true medium ; many 
are ridiculouſly myſterious and reſerved upon trifles ; 
and many imprudently communicative of all they 
know. | 

The next thing to the choice of your friends, 1s 
the choice of your company. Endeavour „as much 
as you can, to keep company with people above you. 
There you riſe; as much as you fink with people be- 
low you; for (as I have mentioned before) you are, 
whatever the company you keep is. Do not miſtake; 
when I ſay company above you, and think that 1 
mean with regard to their birth; that is the leaſt 
conſideration : but I mean with regard to their me- 
rit, and the light in which the world conſiders them. 

There are two ſorts of good company z one, which 


is called the beau monde, and conſiſts of thoſe _ 
| who 
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who have the lead in Courts, and in the gay part of 
life; the other conſiſts of thoſe who are diſtinguiſh- 


ed by ſome peculiar merit, or who excel in ſome . 


particular and valuable art or ſcience. For my own 


part, I uſed to think myſelf in company as much 
above me, when 1 was with Mr. Addiſon and Mr. 
Pope, as if I had been with all the Princes in Europe. 
What I mean by low company, which ſhould by all 
means be avoided, is the company of thoſe, who, 
abſolutely inſignificant and contemptible in them- 
ſelves, think they are honoured by being in your 
company, and who flatter every vice and every folly 
you have, in order to engage you to converſe with 


them. The pride of being the firſt of the company, 


is but too common: but it is very filly, and ve 
prejudicial. Nothing in the world lets down a cha- 
racter more, than that wrong turn, | 

You may poſlibly aſk me, whether a man has it 
always in his power to get into the beſt company ? 
and how? I ſay, Yes, he has, by deſerving it; provi- 
ded he is but in circumſtances which enable him to 
appear upon the footing of a gentleman. Merit and 
good- breeding will make their way every where. 
Knowledge will introduce him, and good- breeding 
will endear him to the beſt companies; for, as I have 
often told you, politeneſs and good-breeding are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to adorn any, or all other good qua- 
lities or talents. Without them,” no — £7" no 
perfection whatſoever, is ſeen in its beſt light. The 
Scholar, without good-breeding, is a Pedant; the 
Philoſopher, a Cynic, the Soldier, a Brute; and 
every man diſagreeable, 

I long to hear, from my ſeveral correſpondents at 
Leipſig, of your arrival there, and what impreſſion 
you make on them at firſt; for I have Arguſes, with 
an hundred eyes each, who will watch you narrowly, 
and relate to me faithfully. My accounts will cer- 
tainly be true; it depends upon you, entirely, of 
what kind they ſhall be. Adieu. „ 
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LE TER XCcvii. - 
London, October the 16th, O. S. 1747. 


DEAR BOY, 


WE art of pleaſing is a very neceſſary one to 
poſſeſs ; but a very difficult one to acquire. It 
can hardly be reduced to rules; and your own good 
ſenſe and obſervation will teach you more of it than 
I can. Do as you would be done by, is the ſureſt 
method that I know of pleaſing. Obſerve carefully 
what pleaſes you in others, and probgbly the ſame 
things in you will pleaſe others. If you are pleaſed 
with the complaiſance and attention of others to your 
humours, your taſtes, or your. weakneſſes, depend 
upon it, the ſame complaiſance and attention, on 
your part, to theirs, will equally pleaſe them. Take 
the tone of the company, that you are in, and do 
not pretend to give it; be ferious, gay, or even tri- 
fling, as you find the preſent humour of the compa- 
ny : this 1s an attention due from every mdividual to 
the majority. Do not tell ſtories in company ; there 
is nothing more tedious and diſagreeable; if by 
chance you know a very ſhort ſtory, and exceeding- 
Iy applicable to the preſent ſubject of converſation, 
tell it in as few words as poſſible; and even then, 
throw out that you do not love to tell ſtories ; but 
that the ſhortneſs of it tempted you. Of all things, 
| baniſh the egotiſm out of your converſation, and 
never think of entertaining people with your own 
erſonal concerns, or private affairs; though they 
are intereſting to you, they are tedious and imperti- 
nent to every body elſe : beſides that, one cannot 
keep one's own private affairs too ſecret. Whatever 
you think your own excellencies may be, do not af- 
fectedly diſplay them in company; nor labour, as 
many people do, to give that turn to their converſa- 
tion, Which may ſupply you with an opportunity of 
| | exhi- 
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exhibiting them. If they are real. they will infalli- 


bly be diſcovered, without your pointing them out 


yourſelf, and with much more advantage. Never 
maintain an argument with heat and clamour, tho' 
you think or know yourſelf to be in the right; but 
give your, opinion modeſtly-and coolly, which is the 
only way to convince ; and, if that does not do, try 


to change the, converſation, by ſaying, with good 


humour, We ſhall hardly convince one another, 

nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould, ſo let vs talk 

* of ſomething elſe.” | oF 
Remember that there is a local propriety to be 


obſerved in all companies; and that what is extreme- 


ly proper in one company may be, and often 1s, 
highly improper in another. . 

The jokes, the bons mots, the little adventures, 
which may do very well in one company, vill ſeem 


flat and tedious, when related in another. The par- 


ticular characters, the habits, the cant of one com- 


pany may give merit to a word, or a geſture; which 


would have none at all if diveſted of thoſe acciden- 
tal circumſtances. Here people very commonly err; 


and, fond of ſomething that has entertained them 


in one company, and in certain circumſtances, re- 


peat it with emphaſis in another, where it is either 


inſipid, or, it may be, offenſive, by being ill- timed, 
or miſplaced. Nay, they often do it with this ſilly 
preamble ; © I will tell you an excellent thing;“ ot 


„ will tell you the beſt thing in the world.” This 


raiſes expectations, which, when abſolutely diſap- 
pointed, make the relator of this excellent dg 
look, very deſervedly, like a fool. | 
If you would particularly gain the affection and 
friendſhip of particular people, whether men or wo- 


men, endeavour to find out their predominant ex- 


cellency, if they have one, and their prevailing 
weakneſs, which every body has; and do juſtice to 


the one, and ſomething more than juſtice to the 


other. Men have various objects in which they may 


excel, or at leaſt would be thought to excel; and, 


though 
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= h they love to hear juſtice done to them, where 


they that they excel, yet they are moſt and 
beſt flattered upon thoſe _ where they wiſh to 


excel, and yet are doubtful whether they do or not. 


As for example; Cardinal Richelieu, who was un- 


doubtedly the ableſt Stateſman of his time, or per- 
haps of any other, had the idle vanity of being 


thought the, beſt Poet too; he envied the great Cor- 
neille his reputation, and ordered a criticiſm to be 
Written upon the Cid. Thoſe, therefore, who flat- 


tered ſkilfully, ſaid little to him of his abilities in 
ſtate affairs, or at leaſt but en paſſant, and as it 
might naturally occur. But the incenſe which they 


gave him, the ſmoke of which, they knew, would 


turn his head in their favour, was as a bel eſprit and a 
Poet. Why? Becauſe he was ſure pf one excellen- 


cy, and diltruſtful as to the other. You will eaſily 


diſcover every man's prevailing vanity, by obſerving 
his favourite topic. of converſation ; for every man 


talks moſt of what he has moſt a mind to be thought 


to excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch 


| him to the quick. The late Sir Robert Walpole, 


(who was certainly an able man) was little open to 
flattery upon that head; for he was in no doubt 
himſelf about it; but his prevailing weakneſs was, 
to be thought to have a polite and happy turn to 
gallantry ; of which he had undoubtedly leſs than 
any man living : it was his favourite and frequent 
ſubject of converſation ; which proved, to thoſe 
who had any penetration, that it was his prevailing 
weakneſs. And they applied to it with ſucceſs. | 

Women have, in general, but one object, which 
is their beauty; upon which, ſcarce any flattery is 
too grofs for them to ſwallow. Nature has. hardly 


formed a woman ugly. enough, to be inſenſible to 


flattery upon her perſon; if her face is ſo ſhocking, 
that ſhe muſt, in ſome degree, be conſcious of it, 
her figure and her air, ſne truſts, make ample a- 
mends for it. If her figure, is deformed, her face, 
ſhe thinks, counterbalances 1 i. If they are both bad, 

: * x ſhe a 
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ſhe comforts herſelf, that ſhe has graces; a certain 
manner; a je ne /fais quoi, ſtill more engaging than 
beauty. This truth is evident, fromthe ſtudied and 
elaborate dreſs of the uglieſt women in the world. 
An undoubted, -unconteſted, | conſcious beauty, is, 
of all women, the leaſt ſenſible of flattery upon that 
head; ſhe knows it is her due, and is therefore obli- 
ged to nobody for giving it her. She muſt be flat- 
tered upon her underſtanding ; which, though ſhe 
may poſſibly not doubt of herſelf, yet ſhe ſuſpects 
that men may diſtruſt. EN 

Do not miſtake me, and think that I mean to re- 
commend to you, abject and criminal flattery : no; 
flatter nobody's vices or crimes: on the contrary, 
abhor and diſcourage them. But there is no living 
in the world without a complaiſant indulgence for 
people's weakneſſes, and innocent, though ridiculous 
vanities. If a man has a mind to be thought wiſer, 
and a woman handſomer, than they really are, their 
error is a comfortable one to themſelves, and an in- 
-nocent one with regard to other people; and I would 
rather make them my friends, by indulging them in 
it, than my enemies, by endeavouring (and that to 
no purpoſe) to undeceive them. | 

There are little attentions, likewiſe, which are in- 
finitely engaging, and which ſenſibly affect that de- 
gree of pride and ſelf-love, which is inſeparable 
from human nature; as they are unqueſtionable 
proofs of the regard and conſideration which we 
have for the es . to whom we pay them. As 
for example; to obſerve the little habits, the likings, 
the antipathies, and the taſtes of thoſe whom we 
would gain; and then take care to provide them 
with the one, and to ſecure them from the other; 
giving them, gentcelly, to underſtand, that you had 
obſerved they liked ſuch a diſh, or ſuch a room; 
for which reaſon you had prepared it: or, on the 
contrary, that having obſerved they had an averſion 
to ſuch a diſh, a diſlike to ſuch a perſon, &c. you 
had taken care to avoid preſenting them. Such at- 

tention 
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tention, to ſuch trifles, flatters ſelf-love much more L 
than greater things, as it makes people think them- 

ſelves almoſt the only objects of your thoughts and 

care. | | __ 

Theſe are ſome of the arcana's neceſſary for your 

initiation in the great ſociety of the world. I wiſh 

I had known them better, at your age; I have paid 

the price of three-and-fifty years for them, and ſhall 

not grudge it, if you reap the advantage. Adieu. 
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London, October the goth, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, ; 


AM very well pleaſed with your Iinerarium, which 
you ſent me from Ratiſbon. It ſhows me that you 
obſerve and inquire as you go, which is the true end of 
travelling. Thoſe who travel heedleſsly from place to 
place, obſerving only their diſtance from each other, 
and attending only to their accommodation at the 
inn at night, ſet out fools, and will certainly return 
ſo. Thoſe who only mind the raree-ſhows of the 
places which they go through, ſuch as ſteeples. 
clocks, town-houſes, Cc. get ſo little by travels, 
that they might as well ſtay at home. But thoſe 
who obſerve, and inquire into the ſituations, the 
ſtrength, the weakneſs, the trade, the manufactures, 
the government, and conſtitution of every place they 
go to; who frequent the beſt companies, and attend 
to their ſeveral manners and characters; thoſe alone 
travel with advantage: and as they ſet out wiſe, 
return wiſer. 5 : 
I would adviſe you always to get the ſhorteſt de- . 
ſcription or hiſtory of every place where you make | 
aany ſtay; and ſuch a book, however imperfect, will 
ſittill ſuggeſt to you matter for — ; upon which 
Fou may get better informations from the people 
of the place. For example; while you are at _ p- 
: | | i | 18,” 
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lig, get ſome ſhort account (and to be ſure there are 
many ſuch) of the preſent ſtate of that town, with 
regard to its magiſtrates, its police, its privileges, 
Sc. and then inform yourſelf more minutely, upon 
all thoſe heads, in converſation with the moſt in- 
telligent people. Do the ſame thing afterwards with 
regard to the Electorate of Saxony: you will find a 
ſhort hiſtory of it in Puffendotf's Introduction, 
which will give you a general idea of it, and point 
out to you the proper objects of a more minute 
inquity. In ſhort, be curious, attentive, inquiſitive, 


as to every thing; liſtleſſneſs and indolence are 


always blameable, but, at your age, they are un- 
pardonable. Conſider how precious, and how im- 
portant for all the reſt of your life, are your moments 
for theſe next three or 3 years; and do not loſe 
one of them. Do not think I mean that you ſhould 
ſtudy all day long; I am far from adviſing or defir- 
ing it: but I deſire that you would be doing ſome- 
thing or other all day long; and not neglect half 
hours, and quarters of hours, which, at the year's 
end, amount to a great ſum.. For inſtance ; there 
are many ſhort intervals in the day, between ſtudies 
and pleaſures : inſtead of fitting idle and yawning, 
in thoſe intervals, take up any book, though ever ſo 
trifling a one; even down to a jeſt book; it is ſtill - 
| better than doing nothing. EE 
Nor do I call pleaſures idleneſs, or time loſt, pro- 
. vided they are the pleaſures of a rational being; on 
the contrary, a certain portion of your time, em- 
proved in thoſe pleaſures, is very uſefully employed. 
uch are public ſpectacles, aſſemblies of good com- 
pany, chearful ſuppers, and even balls: but then, 
8 require attention, or elſe your time is quite 
There ate a great many people, who think them- 
ſelves employed all day, and who, if they were to 
caſt up their accounts at night, would find, that 
they had done juſt es, They have read two 
or three hours, mechanically, without attending to 
Vol. I. =: ' what 
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what they read, and, conſequently, without either 
retaining it, or reaſoning upon it. From thence * 
they ſaunter into company, without taking any part 
in it, without obſerving the characters of perſons, or 
the fubjects of the converſation ; but are either think- 
ing of ſome trifle, foreign to the preſent purpoſe, or, 
often, not thinking at all; which filly and idle ſuſ- 
penſion of thought, they would dignify with the name 
of abſence and diſtraction. They go afterwards, it 
may be, to the play, where'they gape at the compa- 
ny and the hghis; but without minding the very 
thing they went to, the play. | 
Pray do you be as attentive to your pleaſures as to 
your ſtudies. In the latter, obſerve and reflect upon 
all you read ; and in the former, be watchful and tten- 
tive to all that you ſee and hear; and never have it 
to ſay, as a thouſand fools do, of things that were 
ſaid and done before their faces, That, truly, they 
did not mind them, becauſe they were thinking of 
ſomething elſe. Why were they thinking of ſome- 
thing elſe ? and, if they were, why did they come 
there? The truth is, that the fools were thinking of 
nothing. Remember the Hoc age: do what you are 
about, be that what it will; it is either worth doing 
well, or not at all. Wherever you are, have (as the 
low, vulgar expreſſion is) your ears and your eyes 
about you. Liſten to every thing that is ſaid, and 
ſee every thing that is done. Obſerve, the looks 
and countenances of thoſe who ſpeak, which is often 
a ſurer way of diſcovering the truth, than from what 
they ſay. But then keep all theſe obſervations to 
yourſelf, for your own private uſe, and rarely com- 
municate them to others. Obſerve without being 
thought an obſerver; for otherwiſe, people will be 
upon their guard before you. | 
Conſider ſeriouſly, and follow carefully, I be- 
ſeech you, my dear child, the advice which from 
time to time I have given, and ſhall continue to give 
vou; it is at once the reſult of my long experience, 
and the effect of my tenderneſs for you. I can have 


no 
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no intereſt in it but yours. You are not yet capable 
of wiſhing yourſelf half ſo well as I wiſh: you; fol- 
low therefore, for a time at leaſt, implicitly, advice 
which you cannot ſuſpect, though poſſibly you may 


not yet ſee the particular advantages of it: but you 


will one day feel them. Adieu. 
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LETTER XCIR;. 


London, November the 6th, O. S. 1744, 


DEAR BOY, 
HREE mails are now due from Holland, fo 
that I have no letter from you to acknowledge: 
I write to you therefore, now, as uſual, by way of 
flapper, to put you in mind of yourſelf, Doctor 
Swift, in his account of the Iſland of Laputa, de- 


ſcribes ſome philoſophers there, who were ſo wrapped- 


up and abſorbed in their abſtruſe ſpeculations, that 
they would have forgotten all the common and ne- 
ceſſary duties of life, if they had not been reminded 
of them by perſons who flapped them, whenever 
they obſerved them continue too long in any of thoſe 
learned trances. I do not, indeed, ſuſpe& you of 
being abſorbed in abſtruſe ſpeculations; but, with 
great ſubmiſſion to you, may I not ſuſpect, that 
levity, inattention, and too little thinking, require a 
flapper, as well as too deep thinking? If my letters 
ſhould happen to get to you, when you are fitting by 


the fire and doing nothing, or when you are gaping 
at the window, may they not be very proper flaps, to 
put you in mind, that you might employ your 


time much better? I knew, once, a very covetous, 
ſordid fellow, who uſe frequently to ſay, Take 
care of the pence; for the pounds will take care 
of themſelves.” This was a juſt and ſenſible re- 


flection in a miſer. I recommend to you to take care 
of minutes; for hours will take care of themſelves. 
1 am very ſure, that many people loſe two or three 


hours every day, by not taking care of the minutes. 


Q 2 Neves 
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Never think any portion of time, whatſoever, too 
ſhort to be employed; ſomething or other may 
always be done in it. Dj 

While you are in Germany, let all your hiſtorical 
"ſtudies be relative to Germany: not only the general 
hiſtory of the Empire, as a collective body; but of 
the reſpective Electorates, Principalities, and Towns; 
and alſo, the genealogy of the moſt conſiderable fa- 
milies. A genealogy is no trifle, in Germany; and 
they would rather prove their two- and-thirty quar- 
ters, than two- and- thirty cardinal virtues, if there 
were ſo many. They are not of Ulyſſes's opinion; 
who fays very truly, | 


Genus et proavos, et que non fecimus 2 
Vix ea noſtra Voco. | j | 
| Good night, 


8 „1 * a —c. 4 
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London, November the 24th, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 


S often as I write to you (and that you know is 
preity often) ſo often I am in doubt whether it 
is to any purpoſe, and whether it is not labour and 
paper loſt. This entirely depends upon the degree 

of reaſon and reflection which you are maſter of, or 
think proper to exert. If you give 8 time to 
think, and have ſenſe enough to think right, two 
reflections muſt neceſſarily occur to you; the one is, 
that I have a great deal of experience, and that you 
have none; other is, that 1 am the only man 
living who cannot have, directly or indirectly, any 
intereſt, concerning you, but your own. From which 
two undeniable principles, the obvious and neceſſary 
concluſion is, that you ought, for your own ſake, to 
attend to, and follow my advice. 1 


'TO HIS SON. -- TY 


If, by the application which I recommend.to you, 
you acquire great knowledge, you alone are the 
gainer; I pay for it. If you ſhould deſerve either 
a good of a bad character, mine will be exactly what 
it is now, and will neither be the better in the firſt 
caſe, nor the worſe in the latter. You alone will be 
the gainer or the loſer. | 

Whatever your pleaſures may be, I neither can 
nor ſhall envy you them, as old people are ſometimes 
ſuſpected, by young people, to do; and I ſhall only 
lament, if they ſhould prove ſuch as are unbecoming 
a man of honour, or below a man of ſenſe, But you 
will be the real ſufferer, if they are ſuch. As there- 
fore it is plain, that I can have no other motive than 
that of affection, in whatever I ſay to you, you 
ought to look upon me as your beſt, and, for ſome 
years to come, your only friend. 

True friendſhip requires certain proportions of age 
and manners, and can never ſubſiſt where they are 
extremely different, except in the relations of parent 
and child; where affection on one fide, and regard 
on the other, make up the difference. The friend - 
ſhip which you may contract with people of your own 
age, may be ſincere, may be warm ; but muſt be, 
for ſome time, reciprocally unprofitable, as there 


can be no experience on either fide. The young 
leading the young, is like the blind leading the 


blind; will both fall into the ditch.” The 
only ſure guide is, he who has often gone the road 
which you want to go. Let me be that guide, who 
have gone all roads; and who can conſequently 
point out to you the beſt. If you aſk me why [ 
went any of the bad roads myſelf? I will anſwer you, 
very truly, That it was for want of a good guide ; 
ill example invited me one way, and a good guide 
was wanting, to ſhow me a better. But if any 
body, capable of adviſing me, had taken the ſame 
pains with me, which I have taken, and will conti- 
nue to take with you, I ſhould have avoided many 


follies and inconveniencies, which undirected yeh 5 
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ran me into. My father was neither deſirous nor 


able to adviſe me; which is what, I hope, you can- 


not ſay of yours. You (ee that | make uſe only of 
the word advice; becauſe I would much rather have 
the aſſent of your reaſon to my advice, than the 
ſubmiſſion of your will to my authority. This, I 
perſuade myſelf, will happen, from that degree of 
ſenſe which I think you have; and therefore I will 
go on adviſing, and with hopes of ſucceſs. 

Lou are now ſettled for ſome time at Leipſig: 
the principal object of your ſtay there, is the know- 
ledge of books and ſciences; which if you do not, 
by attention and application, make yourſelf maſter 
of, while you are there, you will be ignorant of 
them all the reſt of your life ; and, take my word for 
it, a life of ignorance is not only a very contemp- 
tible, but a very tireſome one. Redouble your 
attention, then, to Mr, Harte, in your private ſtudies 
of the Litter Humaniores, eſpecially Greek. State 
your difficulties whenever you have any; and do not 
ſuppreſs them, either from miſtaken ſhame, lazy 


. indifference, or in order to have done the ſooner. 


Do the ſame when you are at lectures with Profeſſor 
Maſcow, or any other Profeſſor ; let nothing paſs till 
you are ſure that you underſtand it thoroughly ; and 
accuſtom yourſelf to write down the capital points of 
what you learn. When you have thus uſefully em- 
ployed your mornings, you may with a ſafe con- 


ſcience divert yourſelf in the evenings; and make 


thoſe evenings very uſeful too, by paſſing them in 
good company, and, by obſervation and attention, 


| learning as much of the world as Leipſig can teach 


you. You will obſerve and imitate the manners of 


the people of the beſt faſhion there ; not that they 


are (it may be) the beſt manners in the world; but 
becauſe they are the beſt manners of the place where 
you are, to which a man of ſenſe always conforms. 
The nature of things (as I have often told you) is 


always and every where the ſame ; but the modes of 


them vary, more or leſs, in. every country; and an 
: eaſy 


TO HI. GIS ON. 20 
eaſy and genteel conſormity to them, or rather the 
aſſuming of them at proper times and in proper 
places, is what particularly conſtitutes a man of the 
world, and a well-bred man. . e Ooh 

Here is advice enough, I think, and too much, it 
may be, you will think, for one letter: if you. fol- 
low it, you will get knowledge, character, and plea- 
ſure by it: if you do not, I only loſe operam et oleum, . 
which, 1n all events, I do not grudge you. | 

I[ſend you, by a perſon who ſets out this day for 
Leipſig, a ſmall packet from your Mamma, con- 
taining ſome valuable things which you left behind 
to which I have added, by way ' of New-year's gift, 
a very pretty tooth-pick caſe : and, by the way, pray 
take great care of your teeth, and keep them ex- | 
tremely clean. I have likewiſe ſent you the Greek 
roots, lately tranſlated into Engliſh from the French 
of the Port Royal. Inform yourſelf what the Port 
Royal is. To conclude with a quibble ; 1 hope you 
will not only feed upon theſe Greek roots, but like- 
wiſe digeſt them perfe&!y. Adieu. | 


— —_— 


n n 


London, December the 11th, O. S 1747. OT 
DEAR BOY, 


HERE is nothing which I more wiſh that 

you ſhould know, and which fewer people do 
know, than the true uſe and value of Time. It is 
in eyery body's mouth; but in few people's practice. 
Every fool, who ſlatterns away his whole time in 
nothings, utters, however, ſome trite common-place _ 
ſentence, of which there are millions, to prove, at 
once, the value and the fleetneſs of time. The ſun- 
dials, likewiſe, all over Europe, have ſome ingenious 
inſcription to that effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders 
away their time, without hearing and ſeeing, daily, 
how neceſſary it is to employ it well, and how irre- 


l coverable 


4 
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coverable it is if loſt. But all theſe admonitions are 
uſeleſs, where there is not a fund of good ſenſe and 
reaſon to ſuggeſt them,. rather 1nan receive them. 
By the manner in which you now tell me that you 
employ your time, I flatter myſelf, that you have 
that fund : that is the fund which will make you 
rich indeed. I do not, therefore, mean to give you 
a critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe of time; but 
1 will only give you ſome, hints, with regard to the 
uſe of one particular period of that long time which, 
1 hope, you have before you; I mean, the next two 
years. Remember then, that whatever knowledge 
you do not ſolidly lay the faundation of before you 
-are eighteen, you will never be maſter of while you 
breathe. Knowledge is a comfortable and neceflary 
retreat and ſhelter for us in an advanced age; and if 
we do not plant it while young, it will give us no ſhade 
when we grow old, I neither require nor expect from 
you, great application to books, after you are once 
thrown out into the great world. I know it is impoſ- 
fible ; and it may even, in ſome caſes, be improper : 
this, therefore, is your time, and your only time, for 
unwearied and uninterrupted application. If you 
ſhould ſometimes think it a little laborious, © conſider, 
that labour is the unavoidable fatigue of a neceſſary 
journey. The more hours a day you travel, the 
ſooner you will be at your journey's end, The 
ſooner you are qualified for your liberty, the ſooner 
you ſhall have it; and your manymiſhon will en- 
tirely depend upon the manner in which you employ 
the intermediate time. .I think I offer you a very 
good bargain, when I promiſe you, upon my word, 
that, if you will do every thing that I would have 
you do, till you are . eighteen, I will do every thing 
that you would have me do, ever afterwards, 
I knew a gentleman, who was fo good a manager 
of- his time, that he would not even loſe that ſmall 
portion of it, which the calls of nature obliged him 
to paſs in the neceſlary-houſe : but gradually went 
through all the J atin Poets, in thoſe moments. He 
IS bought, 


TO HIS SON. 1 
bought, for example, a common edition of Horace, 


of which he tore off gradually a couple of pages, carri - 


ed them with him to that neceſſary place, read them 


firſt, and then ſent them down as a ſacrifice to Cloa- 
cina : this was fo much time fairly gained; and | re- 
commend to you to follow his example. It is better 


than only doing what you cannot help doing at thaie 


moments; and it will make any book, which you 


ſhall readin that manner, very preſent in your mind. 
Books of ſcience, and of a grave fort, muſt be read 


with continuity; but there are very many, and even 


very uſeful ones, which may be read with. advantage 


by ſnatches, and unconnectedly ; ſuch are all the 


good Latin poets, except Virg:; in his Eneid: and 
ſuch are moſt of the modern poets, in which you will 
find many pieces worth reading, that will not take up 
above ſeven or eight minutes. Bayle's, Moreri's and 


other diftionaries, are properbooks to take and ſhut 


up for the little intervals of (otherwiſe) idle time, that 
every body has in the courſe of the day, between 
either their ſtudies or their pleaſures. Good night. 


—— 8 — — 
— — ” — 
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LETTER Cl 


London, December the 18th, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, n 

S two mails are now due from Holland, I have 

no letters of your's or Mr. Harte's to acknow- 
ledge; fo that this letter is the effect of that /crihendi 
cacoethes, which my fears, my hopes, and my doubts, 
concerning you, give me. When I have wrote you a 
very long letter upon any ſubject, it is no ſooner 
gone, but I think I have omitted ſomething in it, 
which might be of uſe to you; and then I prepare 


the ſupplement for the next poſt : or elſe ſome new | 
ſubject occurs to me; upon which, I fancy, that 1 


can give you ſome informations, or point out ſome 
rules, which may be advantageous to you. This 
{ets me to writing again, though God knows whe- 


ther 


rae ents. — . Nn ———— — 
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ther to any purpoſe or not: a few years more can 
only aſcertain that. But, whatever my ſucceſs 
may be, my anxiety and my care can only be the 
effects of that tender affection which I have for you; 
and which you cannot repreſent to yourſelf greater 


than it really is. But do not miſtake the nature of 


that affection, and think it of a kind that you may 
with impunity abuſe. It is not natural affection, 
there being in reality no ſuch thing; for, if there 
were, ſome in ward ſentiment muſt neceſſarily and 


reciprocally diſcover the Parent to the Child, and the 


Child to the Parent, without any exterior indications, 
knowledge, or acquaintance whatſoever; which ne- 
ver happened, ſince the creation of the world, what- 
ever Poets, Romance and Novel-writers, and ſuch 
Sentiment mongers, may be pleaſed to ſay to the 


contrary. Neither is my affection for you that of 
a mother, of which the only, or at leaſt the chief 


objects, are health and life: 1 wiſh you them both, 
moſt heartily; but, at the ſame time, I confeſs 
they are by no means my principal care. | 
My object is to have you fit to live; which if you 
are not, I do not deſire that you ſhould live at all. 
My affection for you then is, and only will be, pro- 


portioned to your merit; which is the only affection 


that one rational being ought to have for another. 
Hitherto I have diſcovered nothing wrong in your 
heart, or your head: on the contrary, I think I ſee 
ſenſe in the one, and ſentiments in the other. This 
perſuaſion is the only motive of my preſent affection ; 
which will either increaſe or diminiſh, according to 
your merit or demerit. If you have the knowledge, 
the honour, and the probity which. you may have, 
the marks and warmth of my affection ſhall amply 
reward them ; but if you have them not, my aver- 
ſion and indignation will riſe in the fame proportion; 
and in that caſe, remember, that I am under no 
further obligation, than to give you the neceſ- 
ſary mears of ſubſiſting. If ever we quarrel, do 


my 
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my nature, for a reconciliation, as children fre- 
quently do, and often meet with, from filly parents, 
(have no ſuch weakneſs about me: and, as I will 
never quarrel with you, but upon ſome effential 
point ; if once we quarrel, I will never forgive. But 
J hope and believe, that this declaration (for it is no 
threat) will prove unneceſſary, You are no ſtranger 
to the principles of virtue; and, ſurely, whoever 
knows virtue, muſt love it. As for knowledge, 
you have already enough of it, to engage. you to 
acquire more. The ignorant only, either deſpiſe it, 
or think that they have enongh : thoſe who have the 
moſt, are always the moſt defirons to have more, 
and know that the moſt they can have is, alas! but 
too little. | | : 
| Conſider, from time to time, and retain the friendly 
advice which I ſend you, The advantage will be all 

your ] . | 
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London, December the 29th, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 


I Have received two letters from you, of the 17th 


and 22d, N. S. by the laſt of which I find that 


ſome of mine to you muſt have miſcarried ; for I have 
never been above.two poſts without writing to.you or 
to Mr. Harte, and even very long letters. I have alſo 
received a letter from Mr. Harte, which gives me 
great fatisfaCtion : it is full of your praiſes; and he 
anſwers for you, that, in two years more, you will 
deſerve your manumiſſion, and be fit to go into the 
world, upon a footing that will do you honour, and 
give me pleaſure. | 
I thank you for your offer of the new edition of 
Adamus Adami, but I do not want it, having a good 
edition of it at preſent. When you have read that, 


you 
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licum will be ended at Eaſter; but then I hope that 
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you will do well to follow it with Pere Bougeant's 


Hiſtoire du Traits de Munſter, in two volumes quarto ; 


which contains 'many . important anecdotes con- 
cerning that famous treaty, that are not in Adamus 
Adami. 

You tell me that your lectures upon the Jus Pub- 


Monſieur Maſcow will begin them again; for I 
would not have you diſcontinue that ſtudy one day 
while you are at Leipſig. I ſuppoſe that Monſieur 


Maſcow will likewiſe give you lectures upon the In- 
firumentum Pacis, and upon the capitulations of the 


late Emperors.—Your German will go on, of courſe, 
and | take it for granted, that your ſtay at Leipſig 
will make you perfect maſter of that language, both 
as to ſpeaking and writing; for remember, that 
knowing any language imperfectly, is very little 
better than not knowing it at all: people being as 
unwilling to ſpeak in a language which they do not 
poſſeſs thoroughly, as others are to hear them. Your | 

thoughts are cramped, and appear to great diſad- 
vantage, in any language of which you are not per- 
fect maſter. © Let Modern Hiſtory ſhare part of your 
time and that always accompanied with the maps 
of the places in queſtion : Geography and Hiſtory 


are very imperfect ſeparately, and, to be uſeful, 


muſt be joined. 
Go to the Dutcheſs of Courland's, as often as ſhe 
and your leiſure will permit. The company of wo- 


men of faſhion will improve your manners, though 
not your underſtanding ; and that complaiſance and 


paliteneſs, which are ſo uſeful in men's company, 
can only be acquired in women's, | 

Remember always, what J have told you a thou- 
ſand times, that all the talents in the world will want 
all their luſtre, and ſome part of their uſe too, if 
they are not adorned with that eaſy good-breeding, 
that engaging manner, and thoſe graces, which ſe- 
duce and prepoſſeſs people in your favour at firſt ſight. 


» 


A proper care of your perſon is by no means to be 


neglected ; 
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neglected; _—_ extremely clean ; upon proper os 


caſtons, fine. Your carriage genteel, and your mo- 
tions graceful, Take particular care of your manner 
and addreſs, when you preſent yourſelf in company. 
Let them be reſpectful without meannefs, eaſy with- 
out too much familiarity, genteel without affecta- 
tion, and inſiuating without any ſeeming art or 
deſign. | 3 
You need not ſend me any more extracts of the 
German conſtitution ; which, by the courſe.of your 
preſent ſtudies, I know you muſt ſoon be acquainted 
with : but I would now rather that your letters ſhould 
be a ſort of journal of your own life. As for inſtance ; 
what company you keep, what new acquaintances 
you make, what your pleaſures are ; with your own 


tin books you read and underſtand. Adieu. 


* *** * 1 ä Fg on _ 
— _ 
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January the 2d, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOT, | | 


I A M edified with the allotment of your time at 
1 Leipſig; which is ſo well employed, from morn- 
ng till night, that a fool would ſay, you had none 
left for yourſelf ; whereas, I am ſure, you have ſenſe 
enough to know, that ſuch a right, uſe of your 
time is having it all to yourſelf; nay, it is even 

more, for it is laying it out to immenſe intereſt ; 
which, in a very few, years, will amount to. apordi- 
gious capital. ENS EE _ 

Though twelve of your fourteen Commen/aus may 
not be the livelieſt people in the world, and may 
want (as I eaſily conceive that they do) le ton de la 
bonne compagnie, et les graces, which I wiſh you, yet 
pray take care not to expreſs any contempt, or throw 
out any ridicule; which, I can affure you, is not 


more contrary to good manners than to good ſenſe : 


but 


Nr. upon the whole: likewiſe what Greek and 


1 
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but endeavour rather to get all the good you can out 


of them; and fomething or other is to be got out 
of every body. They will, at leaſt, improve you 
in the German language; and, as they come from 
different countries, you may put them upon ſubjects, 
concerning which they muſt neceſſarily be able to 
give you ſome uſeful informations, let them be ever ſo 
dull or difagreeable in general: they will know ſome- 
thing, at leaſt, of the laws, cuſtoms, government, 
and conſiderable families of their reſpective coun- 
tries; all which are better known than not, and con- 
ſequently worth inquiring into. There is hardly any 


body good for every thing, and there is ſcarcely any 


body who is abſolutely good for nothing. A good 
chymiſt will extract ſome ſpirit or other out of every, 


ſubſtance ; and a man pf parts will, by his dexterity, 


and management, elicit ſomething, worth knowing, 
out of every Being he converſes with. 


As you have been introduced to the Dutcheſs of 


Courland, pray go there as often as ever your more 


neceſſary occupations will allow you. I am told ſne 


is extremely well-bred, and has parts. Now, though 
1 would not recommend to you, to go into women's 
company in ſearch of ſolid knowledge or judgment, 
yet it has its uſe in other reſpects ; for it certainly 
liſhes the manners, and gives une certaine tournure, 
which is very neceſſary in the courſe of the world; 
and which Engliſhmen have generally leſs of than 

any people in the world. 
Il cannot ſay that your ſuppers are luxurious, but 
you muſt own they are ſolid; and a quart of ſoup, 
and two pounds of potatoes, will enable you to paſs 
the night without great impatience for your breakfaſt 
next morning. One part of your ſupper (the pota- 
toes) is the conſtant diet of my old friends and * 
| countrymen, 


2 — 
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Lord Cheſterfield, from the time he was appoint- 
ed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1745, always _ 
f imſe 
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countrymen, the Iriſh, who are the healthieſt and 
the ſtrongeſt bodies of men that I know in Europe. 
As I believe that many of my letters to you and 
to Mr. Harte have miſcarried, as well as ſome of 
yours and his to me; particularly one of his from 
Leipſig, to which he refers in a ſubſequent one, and 
which I never received; I would have you, for the 
future acknowledge the dates of all the letters which 
either of you ſhall receive from me; and I will do 
the ſame on my part. 5 
That which I received by the laſt mail, from you, 
was of the 25th November, N. S. the mail before 
that brought me yours, of which I have forgot the 
date, but which encloſed one to Lady Cheſterfield : * - 
ſhe will anſwer it ſoon, and, in the mean time, 
thanks you for it. | 
My diſorder was only a very great cold, of which 
I am intirely recovered. You ſhall not complain for 
want of accounts from Mr.“ Grevenkop, who will 
frequently write you whatever paſſes here, in the 
German language and character ; which will im- 
prove you in both. Adieu. 


L. Z TT. ER CV. 


: London, January the 15th, O. 8. 1748. 

DEAR 'BOY, „ 
1 Willingly accept the New- year's gift, which you 
promiſe for next year; and the more valuable 
you make it, the more thankful I ſhall be. That 
depends 


4 


himſelf an Iriſhman, in all his letters, and in every | 
company, which Honour has been followed by every 
wiſe and polite Governor ever ſince. 


* Born' in Denmark, Steward of the Houſhold 
| to 


* — 
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depends entirely upon you; and therefore I hope to 
be preſented, 'every year, with a new edition of you, 
more correct than the former, and conſiderably en- 
larged and amended. Ms 
Since you do, care to be an Aſſeſſor of the Impe- 
rial Chamber, and that you defire an eſtabliſhment 
in England; what do you think of being Greek 
Profeſſor at one of our Univerſities? It is a very 
pretty finecure, and requires very little knowledge 
(much leſs than, I hope, you have already) of that 
language. If you do not approve of this, I am at a 
loſs to know what elfe to propoſe to you; and there- 
fore deſire that you will inform me what ſort of deſ- 
tination you propoſe for yourſelf : for it is now time 
to fit it, and to take our meaſures accordingly, Mr. 
Harte tells me, that you ſet up for a Hane ane ; 
if fo, I preſume it is in the view of ſucceeding 
me in my office; which I will very willingly 
reſign to you, whenever you ſhall call upon me 501 
it. But, if you intend to be the fur, or the 
BuXnPoge; ag, there are ſome trifling circumſtances, 
upon which you ſhould previouſly take your reſolu- 
tion. The firſt of which is, to be fit for it; and 
then, in order to be ſo, make yourſelf maſter of 
Ancient and Modern Hiſtory, and Languages. To 
know perfectly the conſtitution and form of govern- 
ment of every nation; the growth and decline of 
ancient and modern Empires; and to trace out, and 
reflect upon the cauſes of both, To know the 
ſtrength, the riches, and the commerce of every 
country. Theſe little things, trifling as they ſeem, 
are yet very neceſlary for a Politician to know ; and 
1 which 


— — * * 8 


0 Lord Cheſterfield, uhen in Ireland, from whom he 
got a penſion upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment of 40 l. 
per annum, which he ſtill receives, this year 1774. 


* Secretary of State, 


ro Hit Sar . 


which, therefore, I preſume, you will condeſcend to 
apply yourſelf to. There are ſome. additional qua- 
lifications neceſſary, in the practical part of buſineſs, 
which may deferve ſome conſideration. in your lei- 
ſure moments; ſuch as an abſolute eommand of your 
temper, ſo as not to be provoked to paſſion, upon 
any / accqunt : Patience, to hear frivolous, imperti- 
nent, and unreaſonable applications z with addreſs 
enough to refuſe, without offending : or, by your 


manner of granting, to double the obligation: Dex- | 
terity enough to conceal a truth, without telling a 
be: Sagacity enough to read other people's counte- 
nances : and Serenity enough not to let them diſco- 


ver any thing by yours; a ſeeming frankneſs, with 
a real reſerve. Theſe are the rudiments of a Politi- 
cian; the world muſt be your grammar. 3 
Three mails are now due, from Holland; ſo that 
[ have no letters from you to acknowledge. I there- 
fore conclude with recommending myſelf to your fa- 
vour and protection, when you ſucceed. Yours. -_ 


PI 


LETTER CVI. 


i London, January the 29th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


Find, by Mr. Harte's laſt letter, that many of 

my letters, to you and him, have been frozen 
up in their way to Leipſig: The thaw has, I ſup- 
poſe, by this time, ſet them at liberty, to purſue 
their journey to you, and you will receive a glut of 
them at once. Hudibras alludes, in this verſe, 


Like words congeaI'd in northern air, 


to a vulgar notion, that, in Greenland, words were 
frozen in their utterance ; and that, upon a thaw, a 
very mixed converſation was heard in the air, of all 
_ thoſe words fet at liberty. This converſation, was 
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I preſume, too various and extenſive to be much at- 
tended to: and may not that be the caſe of half a 
dozen of my long letters, when you receive them all 
at once? I think that I can, eventually, anſwer that 
queſtion, thus : If you conſider my letters in their 
true light, as conveying to you the advice of a friend, 
who ſincerely wiſhes your happineſs, and deſires to 
promote your pleaſures, you will both read and at- 
tend to them; but, if you conſider them in their op- 
poſite, and very falſe light, as the dictates of a mo- 
roſe and ſermonizing father, I am ſure they will be 
not only unattended to, but unread. Which is the 
caſe, you can beſt tell me. Advice is ſeldom wel- 
come; and thoſe who want it the moſt, always like 
It the leaſt. I hope, that your want of experience, 
which you muſt be conſcious of, will convince you, 
that you want advice; and that your good ſenſe will 
incline you to follow it. | RO 

Tell me how you paſs your leiſure hours at Leip- 
ſig? I know you have not many; and I have too 
good an opinion of you, to think, that, at this age, 
you would deſire more. Have you aſſemblies, or 
public ſpectacles? and of what kind are they? What- 
ever they are, ſee them all: ſeeing every thing, is 
the only way not to admire any thing too much, 

If you ever take up little tale-books, to amuſe you 
by ſnatches, I will recommend two French books, 
which I have already mentioned; they will enter- 
tain you, and not be without ſome uſe to your mind 
and your manners. One is, La maniere de bien pen- 
fer dans les ouvrages d'eſprit, written by Pere Bou- 
hours ; I believe, you read it once in England, with 
Monſieur Coderc ; but I think that you will do well 
to read it again, as I know of no book that will form 
your taſte better. The other is, L' Ari de plaire dans 
la Converſation, by the Abbe de Bellegarde, and is by 
no means uſeleſs, though I will not pretend to ſay, 
that the art of pleaſing can be reduced to a receipt ; 
if it could, I am ſure, that receipt would be worth 
__ purchaſing at any price. Good-ſenſe, and good- 

| nature 


OR 


nature are the principal ingredients; and your own 
obſervation, and the good advice of others, muſt 
give the right colour and taſte to it. Adieu! I ſhall 
always love you as you ſhall deſerve. *'  _ 


_ * 4 th. Pr 1 a ** wy * — 


LETTER CYL 
London, February the gth, O. S. 1948. 
DEAR BOY, <4 e 


OU will receive this letter, not from a Secre- 

tary of State, but from a private man; for 
whom, at his time of life, quiet was as fit, and as 
neceſſary, as labour and activity are for you at your 
age, and for many years ſtill to come. I reſigned 
the ſeals, laſt Saturday, to the King; who parted 
with me moſt graciouſly, and (I may add, for he 
ſaid ſo himſelf) with regret. As I retire from hurry 
to quiet, and to enjoy, at my eaſe, the comforts of 
private and ſocial life, you will eaſily imagine that I 
206 no thoughts of oppoſition, or meddling ' with 
buſineſs. Otium cum _dignitate is my, object. The. 
former I now enjoy; and I hope that my conduct 
and character entitle me to ſome ſhare of the latter. 
In ſhort, I am now happy; and I found that I could 
not be fo in my former L . 

As I like your correſpondence better than that of 
all the Kings, Princes, and Miniſters in Europe, I 
ſhall now have leiſure to carry it on more regularly. 
My letters to you will be written, I am ſure, by me, 
and, I hope, read by you, with pleaſure ; which, 1 
believe, ſeldom happens, reciprocally, to letters writ- 
ten from and to a Secretary's office. 

Do not apprehend that my retirement from buſi- 
neſs may be a hindrance to your advancement in it, 
at a proper time; on the contrary, it will promote it : 
for, having nothing to aſk for myſelf, I ſhall have 
the better title to aſk for you. But you have ſtill a 
ſur er way thap this of riſing, and which is wholly in 
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your own. power. Make yourſelf neceſſary ; which, 
with: your natural parts,, you may, by application, 
do, We are in general, in England, ignorant 

foreign affairs; and of the intereſts, views, preten- 
ſions and policy of other Courts, That part of 
knowledge never enters into our thoughts, nor makes 
part of our education; for which reaſon, we have 
fewer proper ſubjects for foreign commiſſions, than 
any other country in Europe; and, when foreign af- 
fairs happen to be debated in Parliament, it is incre- 
dible with how much ignorance. The harveft of fo- 
reign affairs being then ſo great, and the labourers 


ſo few, if you make yourſelf maſter of them, you 


will make yourſelf neceſſary; firſt as a foreign, and 


then as a domeſtic Miniſter for that department. 


| am extremely well pleaſed with the account, 
which you give me, of the allotment of your time. 
Do but go on ſo, for two years longer, and I will aſk. 


no more of you. Your labours will be their own 


reward; but if you defire any other, that I can add, 
you may depend upon it. | 

I am glad that you perceive the indecency and 
turpitude of thoſe of your Commenſaux, who diſgrace 
and foul themſelves with dirty w——s and ſcoundrel 
gameſters. And the light in which, I am ſure, you 
ſee all reaſonable and decent people conſider them, 
will be a good warning to you. Adien. | 


LETTER CUE 
London, F ebruary the 13th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, fg 


| * OUR laſt letter gave me a very fatisfactory ac- 


| count of your manner of employing your time 
at Leipſig. Go on ſo but for two years more, and I 
promiſe you, that you will outgo all the people of 
your age and time. I thank you for your explica- 
tion of the Schrift/afſen, and Ampiſaſſen ; and Pray | 
c 


TOHLIS5S0N a 
I am. 


let me know the meaning of the Landſaſſen. I. 
very willing that you ſhould take a Saxon ſervant, 
who ſpeaks nothing but German; which will be a 
ſure way of keeping up your German, after you 
leave Germany. But then, I would neither have 
that man, nor him whom you have already, put out 
of livery ; which makes them both impertinent and 
uſeleſs. I am ſure that as foon as you ſhall have ta- 
ken the other ſervant, your preſent man will preſs, 


extremely, to be out of livery, and valet de cham- 


bre: which is as much as to ſay, that he will curl 
your hair, and ſhave you, but not condeſcend to do 
any thing elſe. I therefore adviſe you, never to have 
a ſervant out of livery ; and, though you may not 
always think proper to carry the ſervant, Who dreſſes 
you, abroad in the rain and dirt, behind a coach, or 
before a chair; yet keep it in your power to do fo, 
if you pleaſe, by keeping him in livery. | 


I hawe ſeen Monſieur and Madame Flemming, who 


give me.a very good account of you, and of your 
manners; which, to tell you the plain truth, were 
what I doubted of the moſt. She told me, that you 
were eaſy, and not aſhamed ; which is a great deal 
for an Engliſhman, at your age. | 

I ſet out for the Bath to-morrow, for a month; 
only to be better than well, and to enjoy, in quiet, 
- the liberty which I have acquired by the refignation 
of the ſeals. You ſhall hear from me more at large 
from thence ; and now good night to you. 


— * . r 
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LATTER at 


Bath, February the 16th, O.S. 1748. 


DEAR BOY, | 
IIA firſt uſe that I made of my liberty, was 


/ 


to come here, where I arrived yeſterday. My 


health, though not fundamentally bad, yet, for w_ 
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of proper attention of late, wanted ſome repairs, 
which theſe waters never fail giving it. I ſhall drink 
them a month, and return to London, there to en- 
joy the comforts of ſocial life, inſtzad of groaning 
under the load of buſineſs. TI have given the deſcrip- 
tion of the life that I propoſe to load for the future, 


in this motto, which I have put up in the frize of my 


library in my new * houſe; 


| Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno, et inertibus horis 
Ducere ſollicite jucunda oblivia vite. 


I muſt obſerve to you, upon this occaſion, that the 


uninterrupted ſatisfaction which I expect to find in 
that library, will be chiefly owing to my having em- 


jag; ſome part of my life well at your age. | 


I had employed it better, and my ſatisfaction 


WI 


would now be complete; but, however, I planted, 


while young, that degree of knowledge which is now 
my refuge and my ſhelter, Make your plantations 
ſtill more extenſive, they will more than pay you for 
your trouble, I do not regret the time that I paſſed 
in pleaſures ; they were ſeaſonable, they were the 
pleaſures of youth, and I enjoyed them while young, 
If I had not, I ſhould probably have overvalued them 


now, as we are very apt to do what we do not know: 


but, knowing them as I do, I know their real value, 


and how much they are generally over-rated. Nor 


do I regret the time that 1 have paſſed in buſineſs, 


for the ſame reaſon ; thoſe who ſee only the outſide 


of it, imagine that it has hidden charms, which they 
pant after; and nothing but acquaintance can unde- 
ceive them. I, who have been behind the ſcenes, 
both of pleaſure and buſineſs, and have ſeen all the 
iprings and pullies of thoſe decorations which aſto- 
niſh and dazzle the audience, retire, not only with- 
| 5 - ur 
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* A moſt elegant Building in May-Fair, London, 
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out regret, but with contentment: and fatisfaQtion. 
But what I do, and ever ſhall regret, is the time 
which, while young, I loſt in mere idleneſs, and in 
doing nothing. This is the common effect of the 
inconſideracy of youth, againſt which I beg you will 
be moſt carefully upon your guard. The value of 
moments, when caſt up, is immenſe, if well em- 
ployed ; if thrown away, their loſs is irrecoverable. 
Every moment may be put to ſome uſe, and that 
with much more pleaſure than if unemployed. . Do 
not imagine, that by the employment of time, I 
mean an uninterrupted application to ſerious ſtudies. 
No; pleaſures are, at proper times, both as neceſſa- 
ry and as uſeful ; they faſhion and form you for the 
world; they teach you characters, and ſhew you the 
human heart in its unguarded minutes. But then re- 
member to make that uſe of them. I have known 
many 9 from lazineſs of mind, go through 
both pleaſure and buſineſs, with equal inattention; 
neither enjoying the one, nor doing the other: think- 
ing themſelves men of pleaſure, becauſe they were 
mingled with thoſe who were, and men of buſineſs, 
becauſe they had buſineſs to do, though they did not 
do it. Whatever you do, do it to the purpoſe ; do 
it thoroughly, not ſuperficially. 23 go 
to the bottom of things. Any thing half done, or 
half known, is, in my mind, neither done or known 
at all. Nay worſe, for it often miſleads. There is 
hardly any place, or any company, where you may 
not gain knowledge, if you pleaſe; almoſt every bo- 
dy knows ſome one thing, and is glad to talk upon 
that one thing. Seek and you will find, in this 
world as well as in the next. See every thing, in- 
quire into every thing; and you may excuſe your 
curioſity, and the queſtions you aſk, which other- 
wiſe might be thought impertinent, by your man- 
ner of aſking them; for moſt things depend a great 
deal the manner. As for example; I am afraid 
that I am very troubleſome with my queſtions ; but no- 

| body 
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body can inform me ſo well as yon; or ſomething of 
_ that kind, N | 9 60 5 
Now, that you are in a Lutheran country, go to 
their churches, and obſerve the manner of their pub- 
lic worſhip; attend to their ceremonies, and inquire 
the meaning and intention of every one of them. 
And, as you will ſoon underſtand German well e- 
nough, attend to their ſermons, and obſerve their 
manner of preaching, Inform yourſelf of theit 
church- government; whether it reſides in the Sove- 
reign, or in Conſiſtories and Synods. Whence ari- 
ſes the maintenance of their Clergy ; whether from 
tythes, as in England, or from voluntary contribu- 
tions, or from penſions from the State. Do the 
fame thing when you are in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries; go to their churches, ſee all their ceremonies z 
aſk the meaning of them, get the terms explained to 
you. As for inſtance ; Prime, Tierce, Sexte, Nones, 
Mattins, Angelus, High Maſs, Veſpers, Compline, 
Sc. Inform yourſelf of their ſeveral religions Or- 
ders, their Founders, their Rules, their Vows, their 
Habits, their Revenues, &c. But, when you fre- 
quent places of public worſhip, as I would have yon 
go to all the different ones you meet with, remem- 
ber, that, however erroneous, they are none of them 
objects of laughter and ridicule. Honeſt error is to 
be pitted, not ridiculed, The object of all the pub- 
lic worſhips in the world is the ſame it is that great 
eternal Being, who created every thing. The dif- 
ferent manners of worſhip ate by no means ſubje&ts 
of ridicule. Each ſect thinks its own the beſt; and 
i know no infalhble judge, in this world, to de- 
- cide which is the beſt, Make the ſame inquiries, 
wherever you are, concerning the revenues, the mi- 
{tary eſtabliſhment, the wake, the commerce, and 
the pohce of every country. And you would do 
well to kp s blank paper book, which the Ger- 
mans call an Aum; and there, inflead of defiring, 
as they do, every fool they meet with to Teribble 
bmetlung, write down all theſe things, as ſoon as 
— | they 
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they come 10 your knowledge from. od autho- 


rities. 

I had almoſt forgotten one 4 high: 1 would 
recommend as an object of your curioſity and infor- 
mation, that is the Adminiſtration of Juſtice; which, 


as it is always carried on in open Court, you may, 


and I would have you, go and ſee it, with atten· 


tion and inquiry 


I have now 1 — one anxiety left, which is, con- - 
cething you. I would have you be, what 1 know | 


nobody is, perfect. As that is impoſſible, I would 
have you as near perfection as poſſible. I know no- 
body in a fairer way towards it than yourſelf, if you 
pap. Never were ſo much pains taken for any 
y's education as for yours; and never had any 
body thofe opportunities of knowledge and im- 
provement which you have had, and ſtill have. I 
hope, I wiſh, I doubt, and 1 fear alternately. This 
only J am ſure of, chat you will prove either the. 
pon pain, or the greateſt erer * hone 


* E T 7 E R cx 
Bath, February the ad, O. S. 1748 
DEAR Bor, | 


VERY exccllency, and every virtue, has its 


kindred vice 'or weakneſs, and, if carried be- 


yond certain bounds, ſinks into the one or the _ 
Generoſity often runs into Profuſion, 


to Avarice, Courage into Raſhneſs, Caution into Ti. | 


midity, and ſo on: —inſomuch that, I believe, there 
is more judgment required, for the proper conduct 
of our virtues, than for avoiding their oppoſte vices. 
Vice, in its true light, is fo deformed, chat; 3 
us at firſt ſight; and would hardly ever ſeduce us, 


if it did not, ut firſt; wear the iaſe of ſome Vir- 


een But Virus is, in itſelf, ſo beautiful, that it 
chan 
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charms us at firſt ſight ; engages us more and more, 
upon further acquaintance ; and, as with other 
Beauties, we think exceſs impoſſible: it is here that 
judgment is neceſſary, to moderate and direct the 


effects of an excellent cauſe, I ſhall apply this rea- 


ſoning, at preſent, not to any particular virtue, but. 
to an excellency, which, for want of judgment, is 


often the cauſe of ridiculous and blameable effects; 
I mean, great Learning, which, if not accompanied 


with ſound judgment, frequently carries us into Er- 


ror, Pride, and Pedantry. As, I hope, you will 
| poſſeſs that excellency in its utmoſt extent, and yet 


without its too common failings ;, the hints, which 
my experience can ſuggeſt, may, probably, not be 


uſeleſs to you. 2 4 | 
Some learned men, proud of their knowledge 


only ſpeak to decide, and give judgment without 


* 


appeal, The conſequence of which is, that man- 


kind, provoked by the inſult, and injured by the 
oppreſſion, reyolt; and, in order to ſhake off the ty- 
ranny, even call the lawful authority in queſtion. 
The more you know, the modeſter you ſhould be: 
and, (by the bye}. that modeſty is the ſureſt way of 
gratifying your vanity. Even where you are ſure, 


ſeem: rather doubtful : repreſent, but do not pro- 


nounce ; and, if you would convince others, ſeem 


open to conviction, yourſelf. 


Others, to ſhow their learning, or often from the | 
prejudices of a ſcheo|-education;.awhere, they hear of 
nothing elſe, are alwiys talking of the Ancients, as 


ſomething more than men, an of the Moderns as 


ſomething leſs. They are never without a Claſſic or 


two in their pockets; they ſtick to the old good 


ſenſe; they read none of the modern traſh; and will 
ſnow you plainly, that no improvement has been 
made, in any one art or ſcience, theſe laſt ſeventeen 
hundred years. I would by no means have you diſ- 
own your acquaintance with the Ancients; but ſtill 
leſs would I have you brag of an excluſive intimacy 
with them. Speak of the Moderns without con- 
g | | tempt, 


4 
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tempt, and of the Ancients without idolatry ; judge 


them all by their merits, but not by their ages; and, 
if you happen to have an Elzevir claſſic in you | 


pocket, neither ſnew it nor mention it. 


Some great ſcholars, moſt abſurdly, draw all chile | 


maxims, both for public and private hfe, from what 
they call Parallel Caſes in the ancient authors; with- 
out conſidering, that, in the firſt place, there never 


were, ſince the creation of the world, two caſes ex- 


actly parallel: and, in the next place, that there ne- 
ver was a caſe ſtated, or even known, by any Hit- 


torian, with every one of its circumſtances; which, 


however, ought to be known, in order to be reaſon» 
ed from. Reaſon upon the caſe itſelf, and the ſeve- 


ral circumſtances that attend it, and act accordingly; - 


but not from the authority of ancient Poets or Hiſ- 
torians, Take into your conſideration, if you pleaſe, 
caſes ſeemingly analogous; but take them. as helps 
only, not as guides. We are really fo prejudiced by 


our educations, that, as the Ancients deified their 


| Heroes, we deify their Madmen : of which, with 
all due regard to antiquity, I take Leonidas and 
Curtius to have been two diſtinguiſned ones. And 
yet a ſolid Pedant would, in a ſpeech in Parliament, 
relative to a tax of two pence in the pound, upon 
ſome commodity or other, quote thoſe two heroes, 
as examples of what we ought to do, and ſuffer for 
our country. I have known theſe abſurdities carried 
ſo far, by people of injudicious learning, that. 1 
ſnould not be ſurprized, if ſome of them were to 
propoſe, while we are at war with the Gauls, that a 
number of geeſe ſhould be kept in the Tower, upon 


account of the infinite advantage which Rome re- 
ceived, in a parallel caſe, from a certain number of 


geeſe in the Capitol. This way of reaſoning, and 
this way of ſpeaking, will always form a poor poli- 

tician, and a puerile declaimer. 
There is another ſpecies of learned men, who, cho 
leſs Gogmaticn! and ſuperdtious, are not leſs imper- 
tinent. 
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tinent. Theſe are the communicative and ſhining 
Pedants, who adorn their converſation, even with 
women, by happy quotations of Greek and Latin, 
and who have contracted ſuch a familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman authors, that they call them by 
certain natnes or epithets denoting intimacy. As old 
Homer; that fly rogue Horace; Maro, inſtead of 
Virgil ; and Nafo, inſtead of Ovid. Theſe. are of- 
ten imitated by coxcombs, who have no learning at 
all; but who have got ſome names, and ſome ſcraps 
of ancient authors by heart, which they improperly 
and impertinently retail in all companies, in 
of paſſing for ſcholars. If, therefore, you would 
avoid the accuſation of pedantry, on one hand, or 
the ſuſpicion of ignorance, on the other, abſtain from 
learned oſtentation. Speak the language of the 
company that you are in; ſpeak it purely, and un- 
larded with any other. Never ſeem wiſer, nor more 
learned, than the people you are with. Wear your 
learning, like your watch, in a private pocket, and 
do not pull it out, and ſtrike it, merely to ſnow that 
have one. If you are aſked what o'clock it is, 
tell it; but do not proclaim it hourly and unaſked, 
like the watchman. 5 : 
Upon the whole, remember that learning (I mean 
Greek and Roman learning) is a moſt uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary ornament, which it is ſhameful not to be maſ- 
ter of, but, at the ſame time, moſt carefully avoid 
thoſe errors and abuſes which I have mentioned, and 
which too often attend it. Remember too, that 
great modern knowledge is ſtill more neceſſary than 
ancient; and that you had better know perfectly the 
preſent, than the old ſtate of Europe; though I 
would have you well acquainted with both. 
I have this moment received your letter of the 
19th, N. 8. Though, I confeſs, there is no great 
variety in your preſent manner of life, yet materials 
can never be wanting for a letter; you ſee, you hear, 
or you read, ſomething new every day; a ſhort ac- 
Fe count 
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© count of which, with your own reſlectians there 
upon, will make out a letter very well. But, ſince 
ou deſire a ſubject, pray ſend me an account of the 
utheran eſtabliſhment in Germany ; their religious 
tenets, their church- government, the maintenance, 
authority, and titles of their Clergy. „ 
Pittorio Siri, complete, is a very ſcarce and very 
dear book here; but I do not want it. If your on 
library grows too voluminous, you will not know 
what to do with it, when you leave Leipſig. Your 
beſt way will be, when you go 46x from thence, to 
ſend to England, by Hamburgh, all the books that 
you do not abſolutely want. Yours. „ 


FR te — 


—— 


„Her OO 
Bath, March the iſt, O. 8. 1748. 


8 * 


DEAR BOY, 


Y Mr, Harte's letter to Mr. Grevenkop, of the 
21ſt February, N. S. I find, that you had been he 
a great while without receiving any letters from me; 
but, by this time, I dare ſay, you think you have 
received enough, and rab more than you have 
read; for I ain not only a frequent, but a prolix 
correſpondent. 

Mr. Harte ſays, in that letter, that he looks upon | 
Profeſſor Maſcow to be one of the ableſt men in I! 
Europe, in treaty and political knowledge, I am Will | 
extremely glad of it ; for that is what I would have 14 
you particularly apply to, and make Foul perfect 1 

maſter of. The treaty part you muſt chiefly acquire 11 
by reading the treaties themſelves, and the hiſtories 
and memoirs relative to them: not but that enquities 
and converſations, upon thoſe treaties, will help you 1 
greatly, and imprint them better in your mind. In 11 
this courſe of reading, do not perplex yourſelf, at bills 
firſt, by the multitude of inſignificant treaties which 11 

| are 14 
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are to be found in the Corps Diplomatique ; but ſtick 
to the material ones, which altered the ſtate of Eu- 
rope, and made a new arrangement among the great 


Powers; ſuch as the treaties of Munſter, Nimeguen, 


Ryſwick, and Utrecht. % 8 

But there is one part of political knowledge, 
which is only to be had by inquiry and converſation; 
that is, the preſent ſtate of every Power in Europe, 
with regard to the three important points of Strength, 
Revenue and Commerce. You will, therefore, do 
well, while you are in Germany, to inform yourſelf 
carefully of the military force, the revenues, and the 
commerce of every Prince and State of the Empire; 


and to write down thoſe informations in a little book, 


kept for that particular purpoſe. To give you a 
ſpecimen of what I mean : „ 


The Electorate of | Hanover. 


The Revenue is about J. 500,000 a year. 

The military eſtabliſhment, in time of war, may 

be about 25,000 men; but that is the utmoſt. 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Stade. 

There are coarſe woollen manufactures for home- 

conſumption. 

The mines of Hartz produce about J. 100,000 in 

 filver annually. | | 


Such informations you may very eaſily get, by 
proper enquiries, of every State in Germany, if you 
will but prefer uſeful to frivolous converſations. 
There are many Princes in Germany, who keep 


very few or no troops, unleſs upon the approach of 
danger, or for the ſake of profit, by letting them 


out, for ſubſidies, to great Powers : in that caſe, 
you will inform yourſelf what number of troops _ 
could raiſe, either for their own defence, or furni 
to other Powers for ſubſidies. a 

SE There 


27T 0 EI83S10:M, 7 
There is very little trouble, and an infinite uſe, in 


acquiring of this Knowledge. . It ſeems to me even 


to be a more entertaining ſubject, to A than; 
la pluie et le beau tems. 


Though I am ſenſible: hat theſe kd. cannot be 
known with the utmoſt exactneſs, atleaſt by you, 
yet; you may, however, get ſo near the truth, that 


the difference will be very immaterial. 


Pray let me know if the Roman Catholic worthip- 


is tolerated in Saxony, any where but at Court; and 
if public maſs-houſes are allowed any where elſe in 
the Electorate. Are the regular Romiſh Clergy 
allowed; and have they any-convents ? 

Are there any military Orders in Saxony, and 
what? Is the White Eagle a Saxon or a Poliſh 
Order? Upon what occaſion, and when, was it 
founded? What number of Knights? 

Adieu! God bleſs = and _— you: turn out 
what Iwiſn! 


th 
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LETTER: CXII. 


Bath, March the oeh, 0. 8. 1743 
DEAR BOY, 
| fron from time to time, remind you of what [ 


have often recommended to you, and of what 


you cannot attend to too much; /acrifice to the 
Graces. The different effects of the ſame things, 
ſaid or done, when accompanied or abandoned by 
them is almoſt inconceivable. They prepare the way 
to the heart ; and the heart has ſuch an influence over 
the underſtanding, that it is worth while to engage 
it in our intereſt, It is the whole of women, who 
are guided by nothing elſe ; and it has ſo much to 
ſay, even with men, and the ableſt men too, that it 
commonly triumphs in every ſtruggle with the under- 
ſtanding. Monſieur de Rochefoncault, in his Max- 


ims, 
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ims, ſays, that / eſprit eft' ſouvent la dupe du cœur. 
If he had faid, inſtead of ſouvent, preſque toujours, 
I fear he would have been nearer the truth. This 
being the caſe, aim at the heart. Intrinſic merit 
alone will not do: it will gain you the general eſteem 

of all; but not the particular affection, that is, the 
heart of any. To engage the affection of any par- 
ticular perſon, you muſt, over and above your gene- 
ral merit, have ſome particular merit to that perſon; 
by ſervices done or offered; by expreſſions of regard 
and eſteem ; by complaiſance, attentions, c. for 
him: and the graceful manner of doing all theſe 
things opens their way to the heart, and facilitates, 
or rather inſures, their effects. From your own 
obſervation, reflect what a diſagreeable impreſſion an 
awkward addreſs, a ſlovenly figure, an ungraceful 
manner of ſpeaking, whether ſtuttering, muttering, 
monotony, or drawling; an inattentive behaviour, 
Sc. make upon you, at firſt ſight, in a ſtranger, 
and how they prejudice- you againſt him, though, 
for aught you know, he may have great intrinſic ſenſe 
and merit. And reflect, on the other hand, how 
much the oppoſites of all theſe things prepoſſeſs you, 
at firſt ſight, in favour of thoſe who enjoy them. 
You wiſh to find all good qualities in them, and are 
in ſome degree diſappointed if you do not. A 
thouſand little things, not ſeparately to be defined, 
conſpire to form theſe Graces, this je ne frais quot, 
that always pleaſe. A pretty perſon, genteel moti- 
ons, a proper degree of dreſs, an harmonious voice, 
ſomething open and cheerful in the countenance, but 
without laughing; a diſtinct and properly varied 
manner of ſpeaking : all theſe things, and many 
others, are neceſſary ingredients in the compoſition 
of the pleaſing je ne fais quoi, which every body 
feels, though no body can deſcribe. Obſerve care- 
fully, then, what diſpleaſes or pleaſes you, in others; 
and be perſuaded, that, in general, the ſame things 
will pleaſe or diſpleaſe them, in you. Having men- 
tioned laughing, I muſt particularly warn you againſt 
| it 
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PPP 
it: and I could heartily wiſh, that you may often 
be ſeen to ſmile, but never heard to laugh, while 
you live. Frequent and loud laughter is the charac- 


teriſtic of folly and ill manners: it is the manner in 


which the mob expreſs their ſilly joy, at ſilly things; 
and they call it being merry. In my mind, there is 

nothing ſq illiberal, and fo ill bred, as audible laugh- 
ter. True wit, or ſenſe, never yet made any body 
laugh; they are above it: they pleaſe the mind, and 


give a cheerfulneſs to the countenance, - But it-is 
low buffoonery, or filly accidents, that always ex- 


Cite laughter; and that is what people of ſenſe and 
breeding ſhould  ſhew themſelves above. A man's 
going to ſit down, in the ſuppoſition that he has a 


chair behind him, and falling down upon his breech 
for want of one, ſets a whole company a laughing, 
 Whenall the wit in the world would not do it; a plain 

proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming a 
thing laughter is: not to mention the diſagreeable 


noiſe that it makes, and the ſhocking diſtortion of ' 


the face that it occaſions. Laughter is eaſily reſtrain- 
ed, by a very little reflection; but, as it is generally 
connected with the idea of gaiety, people do not 
enough attend to its abſurdity, I am neither of a 
melancholy, nor a Cynical diſpoſition ; and am as 
willing, and as apt to be pleaſed as any body; but I 
am ſure that, ſince I have had the full uſe of my 


eaſon, no body has ever heard me laugh. Many 


people, at firſt from awkwardneſs and mauvaiſe 


honte, have got a very diſagreeable and filly trick of 


laughing, whenever they ſpeak : and I know a man 
of very good parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot ſay the 
commoneſt thing without laughing ; which makes 
thoſe, who do not know him, take him at firſt for a 
natural fool. This and many other very diſagreea- 


ble habits, are owing to mauvaiſe honte at their firſt 


ſetting out in the world. They are aſhamed in com- 
pany, and fo diſconcerted that they do not know 


what they do, and try a thouſand tricks to keep 


- 


themſelves in countenance 


z which tricks | afterwards 
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of them ? and when, and how often, do they meet? 
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grow habitual to them. Some put their fingers in 
their noſe, others {crarch their head, others twirl their 
hats; in ſhoft, every awkward, itl-bred body has 


his trick. But the frequency does not juſtify the 


thing; and all theſe vulgar fubits and awRkwardneſs, 
though not criminal indeed, are moſt carefully to be 
cuarded agairiſt, as they are great bars in the way of 
the ärt of pleaſing. Remember, that to pleaſe, is 
almoſt to prevail, or at leaſt a neceſſary previous ſtep 
to it. You, who have your fortune to make, ſhould 
more particularly ſtudy this art. Tou had not, I 
muſt tell you, when you left England, les manieres 
prevenantes ;, and I muſt confeſs they are not very 
common in England: but I hope that your good 


ſenſe will make you acquire them abroad. If you 


deſire to make yourſelf conſiderable in the world, (as 
if you have any fpirit, you do) it muſt be entirely 
your own-doing ; for I may very poſſibly be out of 
the world at the time you come into it. Your own 
rank and fortune will not aſſiſt you; your merit and 
your manners can, alone, raiſe you to figure and 
fortune. I have laid the Foundations of them, by the 
education which I have given you ; but you muſt 
build the ſuperſtructure yourſelf. _ . ns 
I muſt now apply to you for ſome informations, 
which 1 dare fay you can, and which I defire you 
will give me. 5 | 
Can the Eleckor of Saxony put any of his ſub- 
jects to death for high treaſon, without bringing 
them firſt to their trial in ſome public Court of Juſtice? 
Can he, by his own authority, confine any ſubject 
in priſon as long; as he pleaſes, without trial? | 
Can he baniſh any ſubject out of his dominions by 
his own authority ? | 
Can he lay any tax whatſoever upon his ſubjects, 
without the conſent of the States of Saxony ? and 
what are thoſe States? how are they elected? what 
Orders do they conſiſt of? Do the Clergy make part 


If 
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If two ſubjects of the Elector's are at law, for an 
ſtate ſituated in the Electorate, in what court muſt 
this ſuit be tried; and will-the decifion of that court 
be final, or does there lie an appeal to the Impenal 
' Chamber at Wetzlaer? F WES : 
What do you call the two chief Courts, or two 
chief Magiſtrates, of civil and criminaljuſtice ? _ 
What is the common revenue of the Electotate, 
one year with another? . e 79) | 
What number of troops does the Elector now 
maintain ? and what is the greateſt number that the 
Electorate is able to maintangn. 
I do not expect to have all theſe queſtions anſwered 
at once; but you will anſwer them in proportion as 
you get the neceſſary and authentic informations. 
You are, you fee, my German Oracle; and 1 
conſalt you with fo much faith, that you need not; 
like the Oracles of old, return ambiguous anſwers; 
eſpecially as you have this advantage over them, too; 
that I only conſult you about paſt, and preſent, bat 
not about what is to come. 2 85 
I wiſh you a good Eaſter- fair at Leipſig. See, with 
attention, all the ſhops, drolls, tumblers, rope- dancers, 
and hoc genus omne: but inform yourfelf more parti- 
eularly of the ſeveral parts of trade there. Adieu. 


* n 
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LETTER CXM. 


London, March tlie 2 5th, O. 8. 1748. 
DEAR BOT, ot were 


AM in great joy at the written and the verbal 
accounts which I have received lately of you. 
The former, from Mr. Harte; the latter, from Mr. 
Trevanion, who is arrived here: they conſpire to 
convince me that you employ your time Well at 
Eeiphg. Iam glad to find you confult your own in- 
tereſt, and your own pleafure {6 much; for the 
Knowledge which you will acquire in theſs two years, 
2 


1 
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's equally neceſſary for both. I am likewiſe particu- 
larly pleaſed to find, that you turn yourſelf to that 
fort of knowledge which is more peculiarly neceſſary 
for your deſtination: for Mr. Harte tells me you 
have read, with attention, Caillieres, Pequet, and 
Richelieu's Letters. The Memoirs of the Cardinal 
de Retz will both entertain and inſtruct you; they 
relate to a very intereſting period of the French 
Hiſtory, the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin, during 
the minority of Lewis XIV. The characters of all 
the conſiderable people of that time are drawn, in a 
ſhort, ſtrong, and maſterly manner; and the politi- 
cal reflections, which are moſt of them printed in 
Italics, are the juſteſt that ever I met with; they are 
not the Jaboured reflections of a ſyſtematical cloſet 
politician, who, without the leaſt experience of buſi- 
neſs, fits at home and writes maxims!; but they are 
the reflections which a great and able man formed, 
from long experience, and practice, in great buſi- 

neſs. They are true concluſions, drawn from facts, 
not from ſpeculations. . 
As Modern Hiſtory is particularly your buſineſs, 1 
will give you ſome rules to direct your ſtudy of it. 
It begins, properly, with Charlemagne, in the year 
800. But as, in thoſe times of ignorance, the Prieſts 
and Monks were almoſt the only people that could 
or did write, we have ſcarcely any hiſtories of thoſe 
times but ſuch as they have been pleaſed to give us; 
which are compounds of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
party zeal. So that a general notion of what is rather 
ſuppoſed, than really known to be, the hiſtory of the 
five or ſix following centuries, ſeem to be ſufficient : 
and much time would be but ill employed in a mi- 
nute attention to thoſe legends. But reſerve your 
utmoſt care, and moſt diligent inquiries, for the 
fifteenth century, and downwards. Then learning 
began to revive, and credible hiſtories to be written ; 
Europe began to take the form, which, to ſome de- 
gree, it ſtill retains, at leaſt the foundations of the 
preſent great Powers of Europe were then Hs 
| | | WIS 
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Lewis the Eleventh made France, in truth a Monar- 
chy, or, as he uſed to ſay himſelf, la mit hors de 
Page. Before his time, there were independent provin- 
ces in France, as the Dutchy of Britany, Sc. whoſe, 
Princes tore it to pieces, and kept it in conſtant do- 
meſtic confuſion, Lewis the Eleventh reduced all. 
theſe petty ſtates, by fraud, force, or marriage : for, 
he ſcrupled no means to obtain his ends. 
About that time, Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
and Iſabella his wife, Queen of Caſtile, united the 
whole Spaniſh Monarchy; and drove the Moors out 
of Spain, who had till then kept poſſeſſion of Gra- 
nada, About that time too, the Houſe of Auſtria 
laid the great foundations of its ſubſequent power; 
firſt, by the marriage of Maximilian with the Heir- 
eſs of Burgundy ; and then, by the marriage of his 
ſon Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, with Jane, the 
daughter of Iſabella, Queen of Spain, and Heireſs 
of that whole kingdom, and of the Weſt Indies. 
By the firſt of theſe marriages, the Houſe of Auſtria 
acquired the ſeventeen Provinces ; and by the latter, 
Spain and America ; all which centered in the perſon 
of Charles the Fifth, ſon of the above-mentioned 
Archduke, Philip, the fon of Maximilian. It was 
upon account of -theſe two marriages, that the fol- 
lowing Latin Diſtich was made : 


Bella gerant alii, Tu felix Auſtria nube, 
Nam que Mars alits, dat tibi regna Venus. 


This immenſe power, which the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth found himſelf poſſeſſed of, gave him a de- 
ſire for univerſal power (for people never deſire all 
till they have gotten a great deal) and alarmed France: 
this ſowed the ſeed of that jealouſy and enmity, 
which have flouriſhed ever ſince, between thoſe two 
great Powers, Afterwards the Houſe of Auſtria was 
weakened by the diviſion made by Charles the Fifth, 
of its dominions, between his ſon, Philip the Second- 
of Spain, and his brother Ferdinand ; and has _ | 

| ince 
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ſince been dwindling to the weak condition in which 
it now is. This isa moſt intereſting «part of the 
hiſtory of Europe, of which it is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry that you ſhould be exaAtly and minutely inform- 
=". 

There are in the hiſtory of moſt countries, cer- 
tain very remarkable æras, which deſerve more 
particular inquiry and attention than the common 
run of hiſtory. Such | is the revolt of the ſeventeen 
Provinces, in the reign of Philip the Second of Spain; 
which-ended in forming the prefent Republic of the 
Seven United Provinces ; whoſe independency was 
firſt allowed by Spain at the Treaty of Munſter. 
Such was the extraordinary revolution of Portugal, 
in the year 1640, in favour of the preſent Houſe of 
Braganza. Such is the famous revolution of Swe- 
den, when Chriſtian the Second of 'Denmark, who 
was alſo King of Sweden, was driven out by Guſta- - - 
vus Vaſa. Aud ſuch, allo, is that memorable æra in 
Denmark, of 1660; when the States of that king-. 
dom made a voluntary: ſurrender - of all their rights 
and liherties to the crown ; and changed that free 
ſlate jnto the moſt abſolute Monarchy now in Europe. 
The Alla Regia, upon that occaſion, are worth your 
peruſing. Thee remarkable periods of Modern 
Hiſtory deſerve your particular attention, and moſt 
of them have been treated ſingly by good Hiſtorians, 
which are worth your reading. The revolutions of 
Sweden, and of Portugal, are moſt admirably well 
written, by L'Abbè de Vertot ; they are ſhort, and 
will not take twelve hours reading. There is another 
book which very well deſerves your looking i into, but 
not worth your buying at preſent, becauſe it is not 
portable ; if you can borrow, or hire it, you ſhould; 
and that is, L' Hiſtoire des Traites de "Pits, in two 
volumes, folio, Which make part ef the Corps Di- 
' plomatique. You will there find a ſhort and. clear 
hiſtory, and the ſubſtance. of every treaty made in 
Europe, during, the laſt century, from the Treaty of 
Vervins. I hree parts in four of this book are not 

| worth 
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-worth your reading, as they relate to treaties of very 
little importance; but if you ſelect the moſt conſi- 
derable ones, read them with attention, and take 
ſome notes, it will be of great uſe to you. Attend 
chiefly to thoſe in which the great Powers of Europe 
are the parties; ſuch as the Treaty of the Pyrences, 
between France and Spain; the Treaties of Nime- 


guen and Ryſwick : but, above all, the Treaty of 


Munſter ſhould be moſt circuraſtantially and mi- 
nutely known to you, as almoſt every treaty made 
ſince hath ſome reference to it, For this, Pere Bou- 
geant is the beſt book you can read, as it takes in 
The thirty. years War, which preceded that treaty. 
The treaty itſelf, which is made a perpetual law of 


the Empire, comes in the courſe of your lectures 


upon the Jus Publicum Imperii. 
In order to furniſn you with materials for a letter, 
and, at the ſame time, to inform both you and my- 


ſelf of what it is right that we ſhould know pray 
anſwer me the following queſtions. 


How many companies are there in the Saxon re- 


giments of foot? 
How many men in each company ? 
How many troops in the regiments of horſe and 
oons; and how many men in each?» 
er number of commiſſioned and non-commil- 


ſioned Officers in a company of foot, or in a troop 


of horſe or dragoons. N. B. Non- commiſſioned 
Officers are all thoſe below Enſigus and Cornets. 


; ONE is the daily pay of a Saxon foot ſoldier, 
agoon, and trooper ? 
hat are the ſeveral ranks of the Erat Major Ge- 
aliat 9 N. B. The Era Major General, is ever 
thipg above- Colonel. The Auſtrians have no Bri- 
adiers, and the French have no Major Generals, 
in their Etat Major. What have the Saxans ? 


Adieu, 
LETTER 
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LETTER CXIV. 


| London, March the 24th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, | 
4 A H Is ſittle packet will be delivered to you by 
1 one Monſieur Duval, who is going to the fair 
at Leipſig. He is a jeweller, originally of Geneva, 
but who has been ſettled here theſe eight or ten years, 
_ a 'very ſenſible fellow : pray be very civilfo 
im, | 
As I adviſed you, ſome time ago, to inform. 
yourſelf of the civil and military eſtabliſhments of 
as many of the Kingdoms and States of Europe, as 
you ſhould either be in, yourſelf, or be able to get 
authentic accounts of, I ſend you here a little book, 
in which, upon the article of Hanover, I have point- 
ed out the ſhort method of putting down theſe infor- 
mations, by way of helping your memory, The 
book being lettered, you can immediately turn to 
whatever article you want; and by adding inter- 
leaves to each letter, may extend your minutes to 
what particulars you pleaſe. You may get ſuch 
books made any where; and appropriate each, if 
you pleaſe, to a particular object. I have myſelf 
found great utility in this method. If I had known 
what to have ſent you, by this opportunity, I would 
have done it. The French ſay, Que les petits preſens 
entretiennent Pamitie, et que les grands Paugmentent ; 
but I could not recollect that you wanted any thing, 
or, at leaſt, any thing, that you cannot. get as well at 
Leipſig as here. Do but continue to deſerve, and, I aſ- 
ſure you, thatyou ſhall never want any thing I can give. 
Do not apprehend that my being out of employ- 
ment may be any prejudice to you. Many things 
will happen, before you can be fit for buſineſs ; and, 
when you are fit, whatever my ſituation may be, it 
| will always be in my power to help you in y_ firſt 
N : eps ; 


| 
| 
| 
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ſteps; afterwards, you muſt help yourſelf by your 
own abilities. Make yourſelf neceſſary, and inſtead 
of ſoliciting, you will be ſolicited. The thorough 
knowledge of foreign affairs, the intereſts, the views, 
and the manners of the ſeveral Courts in Europe, 
are not the common growth of this country. It is in 


your power to acquire them; you have all the 
means. Adieu! Yours. 55 


— 


. 


LETTER cxv. 
. London, April the iſt, O. S. 1948. 
DEAR BOY, = 


HAVE not received any letter, either from you 
or from Mr. Harte, theſe three poſts, which 1 
impute wholly to accidents, between this place and 
Leipfig ; and they are diſtant enough to admit of 
many. I always take it for granted that you are 
well, when Ido not hear to the contrary ; beſides, 
as I have often told you, 1 am much more anxious 
about your doing well, than about your being well; 
and, when you do not write, .I will ſuppoſe that you 
are doing ſomething more 5 Your health will 
continue, while your temperance continues; and, 
at your age, nature takes ſufficient care of the body, 
provided ſhe is left to herſelf, and that intemperance 
on one hand, or medicines on the other, do not break 
in upon her. But it is by no means fo with. the 
mind, which, at your age particularly, requires 
great and conſtant care, and ſome phyſic. Every 
quarter of an hour, well or ill employed, will do it 
eſſential and laſting good or harm. It requires, 
alſo, a great deal of exerciſe, to bring it to a ſtate 
of health and vigour. Obſerve the difference there is 
between minds cultivated, and minds — f 
and you will, I am ſure, think that you cannot take | 
too much pains, nor employ too much of your | 
| time 
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time in the culture of your own. A drayman is pro- 
bably born with as good organs as Milton, Locke, 
or Newton ; but, by culture, they are much more 
above him than he is above his horſe. Sometimes, 
indeed, extraordinary geniuſes have broken out by 
the force of nature, without the aſſiſtance of educa- 
tion; but thoſe inſtances are too rare for any body to 


truſt to; and even they would make a much greater 


figure, if they had the advantage of education into 


the bargain, If Shakeſpeare's genius had. been cul- 
tivated, thoſe beauties, which we fo juſtly admire 


: in him, would have been undiſgraced by thoſe ex- 


travagancies, and that nonſenſe, with which they are 
frequently accompanied; People are, in general, 
what they are made, by education and company, 
from fifteen to five-and-twenty ; conſider well, there- 


fore, the importance of your next eight or nine 


years; your whole depends upon them. I will tell 
you, fincerely, my hopes and my fears concerning 
you. I think you will be a good ſcholar, and that 
you will acquire a conſiderable ſtock of knowledge 
of various kinds: but I fear that you negle& what 
are called little, though, in truth, they are very 


material things; I mean, a gentleneſs of manners, 


an engaging addreſs, and an inſinuating behaviour: 
they are real and ſolid advantages, and none but 
thoſe who do not know the world, treat them as 
_ trifles. | am told that you ſpeak very quick, and 
not diſtinctly; this is a moſt ungraceful and diſa- 
greeable trick, which you know I have told you of 
a thouſand times; pray attend carefully to the cor- 
rection of it. An agreeable: and diſtinct manner 
of ſpeaking adds greatly to the matter; and Lhave 
known many a very good ſpecch unregarded, upon 
account of the difagreeable manner in which it has 
been delivered, and many an indifferent one appland- 
ed, from the contrary reaſon. Adieu. 


L E T- 
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LETTER CXVI 


London, April the 15th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

4 Þ HOU GH I have no letters from you to ac- 
1 knowledge, fince my laſt to you, I will not 
let three poſts go from hence without a letter from 
me. My affection always prompts me to write to 


you, and am encouraged to do it, by the hopes 


that my letters are not quite uſeleſs. You will pro- 
bably receive this in the midſt of the diverſions of 
Leipſig fair; at which, Mr. Harte tells me, that 
you are to ſhine in fine clothes, among fine folks. 
am very glad of it, as it is time that you ſhould 
begin to be formed to the manners of the world in 
higher life. Courts are the beft ſchools for that fort 
of learning. You are beginning now with the outſide 
of a Court ; and there is not a more gaudy one than 
that of Saxony. Attend to it, and make your 
obſervations upon the turn and manners of it, that 


yon may hereafter compare it with other Courts, 


* which you will ſee. And, though you are not yer 


#4 


able to be informed, or to judge of the political 
conduct and maxims of that Court, yet you may 
remark the forms, the ceremonies, and the exterior 
ſtate of it. At leaft, ee every thing that you can 


ſee, and knoy every thing that you can know of it, 
by aſking queſtions. See likewiſe every thing at 


the fair, from operas and plays, down to the Savoy- 
ards raree-ſhows. Every thing is worth ſeeing 
once ; and the more one ſees, the leſs one either 


wonders or admires; | 


Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell 


him that 1 have juſt now received his letter, for 


which I thank him. I am called away, and my 
letter is therefore very much ſhortened. Adieu. 
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I am. impatient to receive your anſwers to the 
many queſtions that I have aſked you. 


LET TER CHW. 


| London, April the 26th, O. S. 1748. 


| 
| 
| 


DEAR BOY, | ] 


1 A M extremely pleaſed with your continuation of 
the Hiſtory of the Reformation, which is one of 
thoſe important eras that deſerves your utmoſt at- 
tention, and of which you cannot be too minutely 
informed. You have, doubtleſs, conſidered the 
cauſes of that great event, and obſerved, that diſap- 
pointment and reſentment had a much greater ſhare 
in it, than a religious zeal, or an abhorrence of the 
errors and abuſes of Popery. 
Luther, an Auguſtin Monk, enraged that his 
Order, and conſequently himſelf, had not the ex- 
clufive privilege of ſelling indulgences, but that the 
Dominicans were let into a ſhare of that profitable 
but infamous trade, turns reformer, and exclaims 
againſt the abuſe, the corruption, and the idolatry, 
of the Church of Rome ; which were certainly 
groſs enough for him to have ſeen long before, but 
which he had at leaſt acquieſced in, till what he 
called the Rights, that is the profit, of his Order 
came to be touched. It is true, the Church of 
Rome furniſhed him ample matter for complaint 
and reformation, and he laid hold of it ably. This 
ſeems to me the true cauſe of that great and neceſ- 
ſary work : but, whatever the cauſe was, the effect 
was good: and the reformation ſpread itſelf by its 
own truth and fitneſs; was conſcientiouſly received 
by great numbers in Germany, and other countries ; 
and was ſoon afterwards mixed up with the politics 
of Princes: and, as it always happens in religious 

diſputes, 
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diſputes, became the ſpecious covering of injuſtice 
and ambition. 

Under the pretence of cruſhing Hereſy, as it was 
called, the Houſe of Auſtria meant to extend and 
eſtabliſh' its power in the Empire: as, on the other 
hand, many Proteſtant Princes, under the pretence 
of extirpating idolatry, or, at leaſt, of ſecuring to- 
leration, meant only to enlarge their own dominiors 
or privileges. Theſe views reſpectively, among the 
Chiefs on both fides, much more than true religious 
motives, continued 'what were called the Religious 
Wars, in Germany, almoſt uninterruptedly, till the 
affairs of the two Religions were 1 — _ BY the 
treaty of Munſter. 

Were moſt hiſtorical events traced: up to their 


true cauſes, I fear we ſhould not find them much 


more noble, nor diſintereſted, than Luther's diſap- 
pointed avarice; and therefore I lock with ſome 
contempt upon thoſe refining and ſagacious Hiſto- 
rians, who aſcribe all, even the moſt common 
events, to ſome deep political cauſe; whereas man- 


kind is made up of inconſiſtencies, and no man acts 


invariably up to his predominant character. The 


wiſeſt man ſometimes acts weakly, and the weakeſt 


ſometimes wiſely. Our jarring paſſions, our variable 
humours, nay our greater or leſſer degree of health 
and ſpirits, produce ſuch contradictions in our con- 
duct, that, I believe, thoſe are the ofteneſt miſtaken, 
who aſcribe our actions to the moſt ſeemingly ob- 


vious motives : and I am convinced, that a light ſup- 


per, a good night's ſleep, and a fine morning, have 


ſometimes made a Hero, of the ſame man, who, by 
an indigeſtion, a reſtleſs night, and a rainy morning, 


would have proved a coward. Our beſt conjectures, 
therefore, as to the true ſprings of actions, are but 


very uncertain; and the actions themſelves are all 


that we muſt pretend to know from Hiſtory. That 
Ceſar was murdered by twenty-three conſpirators, 
I make no doubt ; but | very much doubt, that their 


love of liberty, and of their country, was their ſole, 


Or 
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or even principal motive - and I dare ſay that, if the 


truth were known, we ſhould find that many other 


© motives, at leaſt concurred, even in the great Brutus 


| himſelf; ſuch as pride, envy, perfonal pique, and 
_ diſappointment. Nay, I cannot help carrying my 


Pyrrhoniſni ſtill further, and extending it often to 
hiſtorical facts themſelves, at leaſt to moſt of the 


_ circumſtances | with which they are related; and 


every day's experience confirms me in this hiſts- 


rical incredulity. Do we evet hear the moſt recent 


fact related exactly in the ſame way, by the ſeveral 


people who were at the ſame time eye witneſſes of 


it? No. One miſtakes, another miſrepreſents; 


and others. warp it a little to their own turn of 
mind, or private views. A man, who has been 
: concerned in a tranſaction, will not! write it fairly; 


and a man who has not, cannot. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all this uncertainty, Hiſtory is not the leſs 
neceſſary to be known; as the beſt hiſtories are taken 
for granted, and are the frequent ſubjects both of 
converſation and writing. Though I am convinced 
that Ceſar's ghoſt never appeared to Brutus, yet I 
ſhould be much aſhamed to be ignorant of that fact, 
as related by the Hiſtorians of thoſe times. Thus 
the Pagan theology is univerſally received as matter 
for writing and converſation, though believed no- 
by nobody; and we talk of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
25 as Gods, though we know, that, if they ever 
exiſted at all, it was only as mere mortal men. This 


hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, then, proves nothing againſt 


the ſtudy and knowledge of Hiſtory; which, of all 


other ſtudies, is the moſt neceſſary, for a man who 


is to live in the world. It only points out to us, not 
to be too deciſive and peremptory ; and to be cau- 
tious how we draw inferences, for our own practice, 
from remote facts, partially or ignorantly related; of 
which we can, at beſt, but imperfectly guels, and 

| certainly 
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certainly not know the real motives. The teſtimo- 
nies of Ancient Hiſtory) muſt neceſſarily be weaker, 
than thoſe of Modern, as all teſtimony grows weaker 
and weaker, as it is more and more remote from 
us. I would therefore adviſe you to ſtudy. Ancient 
Hiſtory in general, as other people do; that is, not 
to be ignorant of any of thofe facts which are unver- 
ſally received upon the faith of the beſt Hiſtoyans ; 
and, whether true or falſe, you have them as other 
people have them. But Modern Hiſtory, I mean 
particularly that of the three laſt centuries, is what 
I would have you apply to. with the greateſt atten- 
tion and exactneſs. There the probability of coming 
at the truth is much greater, as the teſtimonies are 
much more recent; beſides, anecdotes, memoirs, 
and original letters, often come to the aid of Modern 
Hiſtory. The beſt Memoirs that I know of are 
thoſe of Cardinal de Retz, which I have once before 
recommended to you; and which I adviſe you to 
read more than once, with attention. There are 
many political maxims in theſe Memoirs *, which 
are moſt of them printed in 'Itahos.; pray attend to, 
and remember them. I never read them, but that 
my own experience confirms the truth of thetn. 
Many of them ſeem trifling, to people who are not 
uſed to buſmeſs; but thofe who are, feel the truth 
of them. 

It is time to put an end to this long, ra 
letter; in which, if any one ching can be of uſe i 
you, it will / more than: pay the trouble I have tuken 

to write it. Adieu! Yours. Un e 


a LE T- 
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»The Maxims here mentioned are inſerted, with 2 
tranſlation, at the end of the ſecond volume. 
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LETTER. CxvllI. 
London, May the roch, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, e eee 


I Reckon that this letter will find you juſt return- 


ed from Dreſden, where you have made your 


firſt court Caravanne. What inclination for Courts 
this taſte of them may have given you, I cannot 


tell; but this I think myſelf ſure of, from your good 
ſenſe, that, in leaving Dreſden, you have left diſſi- 


| pation too; and have reſumed, at Leipſig, that ap- 


plication, which, it you like Courts, can alone en- 


able you to make a good figure at them. A mere 


Courtier, without parts or knowledge, is the moſt 
frivolous and contemptible of all Beings ; as, on the 
other hand, a man of parts and knowledge, who 


acquires the eaſy and noble manners of a Court, is 


the moſt perfect. It is a trite, common-place ob- 
ſervation, that Courts are the ſeats of falſehood and 
diſſimulation. That, like many, I might ſay moſt, 


common-place obſervations, is falſe. Falſehood and 


diſſimulation are certainly to be found at Courts; 
but where are they not to be found? Cottages have 
them, as well as Courts; only with worſe manners. 
A couple of neighbouring farmers, in a village, will 
contrive and practiſe as many tricks, to over- reach 


each other at the next market, or to ſupplant each 
other in the favour of the Squire, as any two Courti- 
ers can do to ſupplant each other in the favour of their 


Prince. Whatever Poets may write, or fools believe, 
of rural innocence and truth, and of the perfidy of 
Courts, this is moſt undoubtedly true that Shep- 
herds and Miniſters are both men; their nature 


and paſſions the ſame, the modes of them only 


different. 

Having mentioned common- place obſervations, I 
will particularly caution you againſt either uſing, be- 
BFF lieving, 
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lieving, ar approving them. They are the common 
topics of witlings and coxcombs; thoſe, Who really 
have wit, have the utmoſt contempt for them, and 
ſcorn even to laugh at the pert things that wore” 
would-be wits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. 

Religion is one of their favourite topics; it is all 
prieft-craft; and an invention contrived and carried 
on by Prieſts, of all religions, ſor their own power 
and profit: from this abſurd and falſe principle flow 
the common- place, inſipid jokes and inſults upon 
the clergy. With theſe people, every Prieſt, of every 
religion, is either a public or a concealed unbeliever, 
drunkard, and whore-mafter ; whereas, I conceive, 
that Priefts are extremely like other men, and-neither 
the better nor the worſe for wearing a gown or a ſur- 
plice; but, if they are different from other people, 
probablyitis rather on the {ide of religion and morality, 
- eo decency, ſrom their education and manner 
of life. 

Another common topic ſor falſe wit, and cold 
raillery, is Matrimony. Every man and his wiſe 
hate each other cordially, whatever they may pre- 
tend, in public, to the contrary. The huſband cer- 
tainly wiſhes his wife at the devil, and the wife cer- 
tainly cuckolds her huſband. Whereas, I preſume, 
that men and their wives neither love nor hate each 
other the more, upon account of the form of matri- 
mony which has been ſaid over them. Ihe coha- 
bitation, indeed, which is the conſequence of ma- 
trimony, makes them either love or hate more, ac- 
_cordingly as they reſpectively deſerve it; but that 
would be exactſy the ſame, between any man and 
woman, who lived together without being married, 

Theſe, and many other common place reflections 
upon nations, or profeſſions, in genera] (which 
are at-leaſt as often falſe as true) are the poor 
refuge of people who have neither wit nor in- 
vention of their own, but endeavout to ſhine 
in company ys ſecond-hand finery. I always 

Vol. I. T put 
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put theſe pert jackanapes's out of countenance, by 
looking extremely grave, when they expect that 1 
ſhould laugh at their pleaſantries; and by ſaying 
well, and ſo; as. if they had not done, and that the 
ſting were ſtill to come. This diſconcerts them; as 
they have no reſources in themſelves, and have but 
one ſet of jokes to live upon. Men of parts are not 
reduced to theſe ſhifts, and have the vtmoſt con- 
tempt for them: they find proper ſubjects enough 
for either uſeful or lively converſations; they can 
be witty without ſatire or common-place, and ſeri- 
ous without being dull. The frequentation of Courts, 
checks this petulancy of manners; the good-breeding 
and circumſpection which are neceſfary, and only to 
be learned there, correct thoſe pertneſſes. I do not 
doubt but chat you are improved in your manners, 
by the ſhort viſit which you have made at Dreſden; 
and the other Courts, which I intend that you ſhall 

be better acquainted with, will gradually ſmooth 
you up to the higheſt poliſh. In Courts, a verſatility 
of genius, and a ſoftneſs of manners, are abſolutely 
neceſſary; which ſome people miſtake for abject 
flattery, and having no opinion of one's own , where- 
as it is only the decent and genteel manner of main- 
taining your own, opinion, and poſſibly of bringing 
other people to it. The manner of doing things is 
often more important than the things themſelves; and 
the very ſame thing may become either pleaſing, or 
offenſive, by the manner of ſaying or doing it. 
Materiam ſuperabat opus, is often ſaid of works of 
Sculpture; where, though the materials were valu- 
able, as ſilver, gold, Sc. the workmanſhip was till 
more ſo. This holds true, applied to manners; 
which adorn whatever knowledge or parts people 
may have; and even make a greater impreſſion, up- 
on nine in ten of mankind, than the intrinſic value 
of the materials, On the other hand, remember, 
that what Horace ſays of good writing 1s juſtly ap- 
plicable to thoſe who would make a good figure in 
Courts, and diſ ingniſh themſelves in the ſhining 
parts 
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parts of life; Sapere eſt principium et fans. A man, 
who, without a good fund of knowledge and parts, 
adopts a Court life, makes the moſt ridiculous figure 
imaginable. He is a machine, little ſuperior to the 
Court clock ; -and, as this points out the hours, he 
points out the frivolous employment of them. He 
is, at moſt, a comment upon the clock; and, ac- 
cording to the hours that it ſtrikes, tells you, now 
it is levee, now dinner, now ſupper time, Sc. The 
end which I propoſe by your education, and which 
(if you pleaſe) | ſhall certainly attain, is, to unite in 
you all the knowledge of a Scholar, with the man- 

ners of a Courtier; and to join, what is ſeldom 
joined in any of my countrymen, Books and the 
World. They are commonly twenty years old be- 
fore they have ſpoken to any body above their School- 
maſter, and the Fellows of their college. If they 

happen to have learning, it is only Greek and La- 
tin; but not one word of Modern Hiſtory, or Mo- 
dern Languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, 
as they call it; but, in truth, they ſtay at home all 
that while; for, being very awkward, confoundedly 

. aſhamed, and not ſpeaking the languages, they go 
into no foreign company, at leaſt, none good; but 
dreſs and ſup with one another only, at the tavern. 
Such examples, I am ſure, you will not imitate, but 

even carefully avoid. You will always take care to 
keep the beſt company in the place, where you are, 
which is the only uſe of travelling: and (by the 
way) the pleaſures of a gentleman are only to be 
found in the beſt company; for that riot which low 
company, moſt falſely and impudently, call plea- 
ſure, is only the ſenſuality of a ſwine, | 
1 aſk hard and uninterrupted ſtudy, from you, 

but one year more; after that, you ſhall have, every 
day, more and more time for your amuſements. A 
few hours each day will then be ſufficient for appli- | 
cation, and the others cannot be better employed 
than in the pleaſures of good company. Adieu. 
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LETTER. CXIX. 


London, May the 17th, O. 8. . 1748, 


DEAR BOY, 


I Received, yeſterday, your ſetter of the 1 6th, 
N. S. and have, in confequence of it, written, 
this day, to Sir Charles Williams, to thank him for 
all the civilities he has ſhown you. Your firſt ſetting 
out at Court has, I find, been very favourable ; and 
his Pohſh Majeſty has diſtingmſhed you. I hope you 
received that mark of diſtinction with reſpect, and 
with ſteadineſs, which is the proper behaviour of a 
man of faſhion, People of a low, obſcure educa- 
tion, cannot ſtand the rays of greatneſs ; they are 
frightened out of their wits when Kings and great 
Men ſpeak to them; they are awkward, afhamed, 

and do not know what nor how to anſwer : whereas, 
les honnttes gens are not dazzled by ſuperior rank: 
they know and pay all the reſpect that is due to it; 
but they do it without being difconcerted ; and can 
converſe juſt as eaſily with a King, as with any one 
of his ſubjects. That is the * advantage of being 
introduced young into good company. and been 
nfed early to converſe with one's ſuperiors. How 
many men have I ſeen here, who, after having had 
the full benefit of an Engliſh education, firſt at 
ſchool, and then at the univerſity; when they have 
been preſented to the King, did not know whether 
they ſtood upon their heads or their heels? If the 
King ſpoke to them, they were annihilated ; they 
trembled, endeavoured to put their hands 1n their 
pockets and miſſed them, let their hats fall, and were 
aſhamed to take them up; and, in ſhort, put them- 
ſelves in every attitude but the right, that is, the 
caly and natural one. The Characteriftic of a well- 
bred: man is, to converſe with his inferiors. without 
nſolence, and with his nn with reſpect, and 
with 
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with eaſe. He talks to Kings, without concern; 
he trifles with women of the firſt condition, with 
familiarity, gaiety, but reſpeft, and conyerſes with 
his equals, Whether he is acquainted with them or 

not, upon general, common topics, that are not, how- 

ever, quite frivolous, without the leaſt concern af 
mind, or awkwardneſs of body : neither of which 
can appear to advantage, but when they are r 
fectly ea. 

The tea-things, which Sir Charles Williams has 
given you, I would have you make a preſent of to 
your Mamma, and ſend them to her by Duval, when 
he returns. You owe her, not only duty, but like- 
wiſe: great obligations, for her care and tenderneſs; 
and, conſequently, cannot take too many. oppor- 
tunĩties of ſhowing your gratitude. 

Fam impatient to receive your account of Dreſden, 
and likewiſe your anſwers to the many , that 
J aſked you. » * 

Adieu for this time, and God bleſs you! © 


= 
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LETTER cxx. 


London; May the auh O. 8. 940 
_ DEAR BOY, 

H1S, and the two next years, make Ping 

tant a pericd of your life, that I cannot help 
repeating to you my -exhortations, my commands, 
and (what I hope will be ſtill more prevailing with 
you than either) my earneſt entreaties, to employ. 
them well. Every moment that you now loſe, is ſo 
much character and advantage loſt; as, on the other 
hand, every moment that you now employ uſefully, 
is ſo much time wiſely laid out, at moſt prodigious in- 
tereſt. Theſe two years muſt lay the foundations of 
all the knowledge that you will ever have; you may 
build upon them afterwards as much as you pleaſe, 
but it will be too late to lay any new ones. Let me 
beg of you, therefore, to grudge no lahour nor pains 
to 
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to acquire, in time, that ſtock of knowledge, with- 
out which you never can rife, but muſt make a very 
inſignificant figure in the world, Conſider your 
_ own ſituation; you have not the advantage of rank 
and fortune to bear you up; I ſhall, very probably, 
be out of the world, before you can properly be ſaid 
to be in it. What then will you have to rely on 
but your own merit? That alone muſt raiſe you, and 
that alone will raiſe you, if you have but enough 
of it. I have often heard and read of oppreſſed and 
unrewarded merit, but J have oftener (I might ſay 
always) ſeen great merit make its way, and meet 
with its reward, to a certain degree at leaſt, in ſpight 
of all difficulties. By merit, I mean the- moral 
virtues, knowledge, and manners; as to the moral 
virtues, I ſay nothing to you, they ſpeak beſt for 
themſelves, nor can I ſuſpect that they want any re- 
-commendation with you; I will, therefore, only 
aſſure you, that without them, you will be moſt un- 

happy. 

As to knowledge, Live often told you, and I 
am perſuaded you are thoroughly convinced, how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is to you, whatever your deſ- 
tination may be. But as knowledge has a moſt ex- 
tenſive meaning, and as the life of man is not long 
enough to acquire, nor his mind capable of enter- 
raining and digeſting all parts of knowledge, I will 
point out thoſe to which you ſhould particularly ap- 
ply, and which, by application, you may make yourſelf 
maſter of. Claſſical knowledge, that is Greek and 
Latin, is abſolutely neceſſary for every body; be- 
cauſe every body has agreed to think and to call it ſo. 

Apd the word literate, in its common acceptation, 
means a man who is ignorant of thoſe two languages. 

You. are by this time, I hope, pretty near maſter 
of both, ſo that a ſfnall part of the day dedicated to 
them, for two vears more, will make you perfect in 
that ſtudy. Rhetoric, Logic, a little Geometry, 
and a general notion of Aſtronomy, muſt, in their 


turns, have their hours too; not that [ deſire you 
N ſhould 
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ſhould be deep in any one of theſe; but, it is fit, 


you ſhould know ſomething of them all. The 


knowledge more particularly uſeful and neceſſary for 
you, conſidering your deſtination, conſiſts of Mo- 
dern Languages, Modern Hiſtory, Chronology, and 
Geography ; the Laws of Nations, and the jus pub- 
licum Imperii. You muſt abſolutely ſpeak all the- 
modern languages, as purely and correctly as the 
natives of the reſpective countries: for whoever does 
not ſpeak a language perfectly and eaſily, will never 
appear to advantage in converſation, nor treat with 
others in it upon equal terms. As for French, you 
have it very well already; and muſt neceſſarily, 
from the univerſal uſage of that language, know it 


better and better every day: fo that | am in no pain 


about that. German, I ſuppoſe, you know pretty 
well by this time, and will be quite maſter of it be- 
fore you leave Leipſig: at leaſt I am ſure you may. 
Italian and Spaniſh will come in their turns, and, 
indeed, they are both ſo eaſy, to one who knows 
Latin and French, that neither of them will coſt you 
much time or trouble. Modern Hiſtory, by which' 
I mean . particularly the Hiſtory of the laſt three 
centuries, ſhould be the object of your greateſt and 
conſtant attention, eſpecially thoſe parts of it which 
relate more immediately to the great Powers of 
Europe. This ſtudy you will carefully connect with 
Chronology and Geography ; that is, you will re- 


mark and retain the dates of every important event; 


and always read with the map by you, in which you 
will conſtantly look for every place mentioned: this 
is the only way of retaining Geography ; for, 
though it 1s ſoon learned by the lump, yer, when 
only ſo learned, it is ſtil] ſooner forgot. | 
Manners, though the laſt, and it may be the leaſt 


ingredient of -real merit, are, however, very far 
from being uſeleſs in its compoſition; they adorn, 


and give an additional force and luſtre to both vir- 


tue and knowledge. They prepare and ſmooth the 


way for the progreſs of both ; and are, I fear, with 
the 
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the bulk of mankind, more engaging than either. 
Remember, then, the infinite advantage of Man- 
ners; cultivate and i improve your own to the utmoſt : 
good ſenſe will ſuggeſt the great rules to you, good 
company will do the reſt. Thus you ſee how much 
you have to do, and how little time to do it in: for 
when you are thrown out into the world, as in a 
couple. of years you muſt be, the unavoidable dilh- 
pation. of company, and the neceſſary avocations of 
ſome kind of buſineſs or other, will. leave you no 
time to undertake new branches of knowledge ; 
you may, indeed, by a prudent allotment of your 
time, relerve ſome to compleat and finiſh. the build - 
ing; but you will never find enough to lay new 
foundations. I have ſuch an opinion of your under- 
ſtanding, that I am convinced you are fenhble of 
theſe truths; ; ard that, however hard and laborious 
your preſent uninterrupted application may ſeem to 
you, you will rather increaſe than leflen it. For 
God's ſake, my dear boy, do not ſquander away one 
moment of your time, for every moment may be 
now. moſt uſeſully employed. Your future fortune, ' 
character, and figure in the worid, entirely depend 
upon your ule or abuſe of the two next years. If 
you do but employ. them well, what may you not. 
reaſonably expect to be in time? and, if you do not, 
what may L not reaſonably fear you will be? You. 
are the only one I ever knew, of this country, whoſe 
education was, from the beginning, calculated for 
the department of foreign affairs: in conſequence of 
which, ik you will invariably purſue, and diligently 
qualify yourſelf for that object, you may make your- 
ſelf abſolutely neceſſary to the Government; and, 
aſter having received orders as a Miniſter abroad, 
ſend! orders, in your turn, as Secretary of State at 
home. Moſt of our Miniſters abroad have taken up 
that department occaſionally, without having ever 
thought of foreign affairs before; many of them, 
without ſpeaking any one foreign language and all. 
of them, without the Manners which are abſolutely 
necellary 
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nectflary towards being well .received; and making 
a figure at foreign Courts. hey do the buſineſs ae- 
cordingly, that is, very it} : they never get into che 

ſecrets of thoſe Courts, for want of inſinuation and 
addreks ; they do not guefs at their views, for wane 
of knowing their intereſts : and, ar- laſt, finding 
themſelves very unfit for, ſoon grow weary of, their 
commiſſions, and are impatient to retun homey 
where they are but too juſtly laid aſide and neglect- 
ed. Every. moment's converſation may, if you 
pleaſe, be of uſe to you: in this view, every puble 
event, which is the common topic of ee e * 
gives you an opportunity of getting ſome informa- 
tion. For example; the pretiminaries of peace, 
lately concluded at Aix- la- Chapelle, will be the com- 
mon ſubject of moſt converſations; in which you will 
take care to aſk the proper queſtions: as, what is 
the meaning of the Aſſiento contract for negroes, 
between England and Spain; what the annual ſhip; 
when ſtipulated ; upon what account ſuſpended, Fc. 
You will, likewiſe, inform yourſelf about Guaſtalla, 
now given to Don Phibp, together with Parma and 
Placentia : who they belonged to before; what claim 
or pretenſions Don Philip had io them; what they 
are worth; in ſhort, every thing concerning them. 
The ceſſions, made by the Queen of Hungary to 
the King of Sardinia, are, by theſe preluminatie 
confirmed and fecured to him: you will uind 
therefore, what they are, ard hat they are worth. 
FP his is the kind of knowledge which you fhould be 
moſt thoroughly maſter of, and in Which, eonver- 
lation will help you almoſt as much as books : but 
both are beſt. There are hiſtories of every confi-/ 
derable Freaty, from that of Weftphalia to that of 
Utrecht, incluſively; all which I would adviſe you 
to read. Pere Bougeant's, of the Treaty of Weſt⸗ 
phalia, is an excellent one; thoſe of Nimeguen, Ryſ- 
wick, and Utrecht, are not fo well written; but are, 
however, very uſeful. L' Hiſloire des Trants de 
Faix, in two volumes folio, which t recommended 
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to you ſome time ago, is a book that you ſhould of. 
ten conſult, when you hear mention made of any 
treaty concluded in the ſeventeenth century. 
Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be conſi- 
derable, and to ſhine hereafter, you muſt labour 
hard now. No quickneſs of parts, no vivacity will 
do long, or go far, without a ſolid fund of know-_ 
ledge : and that fund of knowledge will amply. re- 
pay all the pains that you can take in acquiring it. 
eflect ſeriouſly, within yourſelf, upon all this, and 
aſk yourſelf, whether I can have any view, but your 
intereſt, in all that I recommend to you. It is the 
reſult of my experience, and flows from that tender- 
nels and affection with which, while you deſerve 
them, I ſhall be Yours. | Ns ah 


Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell 
him, that I have received his letter of the 24th, 


LETTER ©CXXI.-: 
| London, May the 13th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOT, Fee 

HAVE received, with great ſatisfaction, your 

letter of the 28th N. S. from Dreſden : it finiſhes 
your ſhort but clear account of the Reformation; 
which is one of thoſe intereſting periods of Modern 
Hiſtory, that cannot be too much ſtudied, nor too mi- 
nutely known by you. There are many great e- 
vents in Hiſtory, which, when once they are over, 
leave things in the ſituation in which they found 
them. As for inſtance, the late war; which, except- 
ing the eſtabliſhment in Italy for Don Philip, leaves 
things pretty much in fatu quo; a mutual reſtituti- 
on of all acquiſitions being ſtipulated by the preli- 


minaries of the peace. Such events undoubtedly 


deſerve your notice, but yet not ſo minutely as thoſe, 
=} of which 
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| 

which are not only important in themſelves, but e- 
qually (or it may be more) important by their con- 
ſequences. too: of this latter ſort were, the progreſs 
of the Chriſtian Religion in Europe; the invaſion of 
the Goths; the diviſion of the Roman Empire into 
Weſtern and Eaſtern; the ' eſtabliſhment and rapid 
progreſs. of Mahometaniſm ; and- laſtly, the Refor- 
mation: all which events produced the greateſt 
changes in the affairs of Europe, and to one or other 
of which, the preſent ſituation of all the parts of it 
is to be traced up. 5 | AF, 
Next to theſe, are thoſe events which more imme- 
diately affect particular States and Kingdoms, and 
which are reckoned merely local, though their in- 
fluence may, and indeed very often does, indirectly, 
extend itſelf further; ſuch as civil wars, and revolu- 
tions, from which a total change in the form of go- 
vernment frequently flows. The civil wars in Eng- 
land, in the reign of King Charles I. produced an 
intire change of Government here, from a limited 
Monarchy to a Commonwealth, at firſt, and after- 
wards to abſolute Power, uſurped by Cromwell, un- 
der the pretence of Protection, and the title of Pro- 
tector. 1 „0g. ext 

The Revolution, in 1688, inſtead of changing, 
preſerved our form of government; which King 
James II. intended to ſubvert and eſtabliſn abſolute 
power in the Crown. . | N TP! © 

Theſe are the two great epochas in our Engliſh Hiſ- 
' tory, which I recommend to your particular atten- 
tion. 7 42 | as ++ 

The league formed by the Houſe of Guile, and 
fomented by the artifices of Spain, is a moſt mate- 
rial part of the hiſtory of France. The foundation 
of it was laid in the reign of Henry II. but the ſu- 
perſtructure was carried on through the ſucceſſive 
reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. till 
at laſt it was cruſhed, partly by the arms, but more 
by the apoſtacy, of Henry IV. 1% 
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In Germany, great events have been frequent, by 
which the Imperial dignity has always either gotten 
or Joſt : and ſo far they have affected the conſtitu- 
tion of the Empire. The Houſe of Auſtria kept 
that dignity to itſelf for near two hundred years, du- 
ring which time it was always attempting to extend 
its power, by incroaching upon the righis and privi- 
leges of the other States of the Empire ; till ar the 
end of the hellum tricennale, the Treaty of Munſter, 
of which France is guarantee, fed the Aenne 
claims. 

Italy has been conſtantly torn to pieces. From the 
time of the Goths, by the Popes and the Anti-popes, 
teverally ſupported by other great Powers of Europe, 
more as their intereſt than as their relig:on led them. 

By the pretenſions alſo of France, and the Houſe of 
Auſtria, upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milaneſe; not 
to mention the various leſſer cauſes of ſquabbles 
there, for the little States, ſuch as Ferrara, Varma, 
Montferrat, Sc. 

The Popes, till lately, s always ben a conſi- 
derable part, and had great influence in the affairs of 
Europe: their Excommunications, Bulls, and Indul- 
gences, ſtood inſtead of armies, in the times of ig- 
norance and bigotry ; but now that mankind is bet- 
ter informed, the ſpiritual authority of the Pope is 
not only lefs regarded, but even deſpiſed, by the Ca- 
tholic Princes themſelves ; and his Holinets is actu- 
ally httle more than Biſhop of Rome, with large tem- 
poralities; which he is not likely to keep longer than 
till the other greater Powers in Italy ſhall find their 
conveniency in taking them from him. Among the 
modern Popes, Leo the Xth, Alexander the VIth, 
and Sixtus Quintus, deſerve your particular notice. 
The firſt; among other things, for his own learning 
and taſte, and for bis encouragement of tie reviving 
Arts and Sciences it: Italy. Under his protection, 
the Greek and Latin Claſſics were molt excellently 
tranſlated into Italan; Painting flouriſhed and _ 

rive 


ons 5 O e 


rived at its perfection; and Sculpture came fo near 
the Ancients, that the works of his time, both in 
marble and bronze, are now called Antico- Moderno. 
Alexander the VIth, together with his natural ſon, 
Ceſar Borgia, was famous for his wickedneſs; in 
which he, and his ſon too, ſurpaſſed all imagination. 
Their lives are well worth your reading. They 
were poiſoned, themſelves, by the poiſoned wine 
which they had prepared for others; the father died 
& ut... but Calar recovered. , „ rs, 
Sixtus the Vth was the ſon of a ſwineherd ; and 
raiſed | himſelf to the Popedom by his abilities: he 
was a great knave, but an able and a ſingular one. 
Here is Hiſtory enough for to-day; you ſhall 
have ſome more ſoon. Adieu. 5 
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LETTER, CxxII. 
. London, June the 21ſt, O.S, 1748. 
'DEAR BOY, | 


LF OUR very bad enunciation runs ſo much in 
1 {my head, and gives me ſuch real concern, that 
it will be the ſubject of this, and, I believe, of many 
more letters. I congratulate. both you and myſctk, 
that I was informed of it (as I hope) in time to pre- 
vent it; and ſhall ever think myſelf as hereafter you 
will, Jam ſure, think yourſelf, infinitely obliged to 
Sir Charles Williams, for informing me of it. Good 
God! it this ungraceful and diſagreeable manner 
of ſpeaking had, either by your negligence or mine, 
become habitual to you, as in a couple af years 
more it would have been, what a figure would you 
have made in company, or in a public afſembly? 
Who would have liked you in the one, or have at- 
tended to yqu in the other? Read what Cicero and 
Quintilian ſay of Enunciation, and fee what a ſtreis 
they lay upon the gracefulneſs of, it; nay Cicero 
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286 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LET TERS 
goes further, and even maintains, that a good fi- 
gure is neceſſary for an Orator ; and, particularly, 
that he muſt not be vaſtus ; that is, overgrown and 
clumſy. He ſhows by it, that he knew mankind 
well, and knew the powers of an agreeable figure 
and a graceful manner. Men, as well as women, 
are much oftener led by their hearts, than by their 
underſtandings. The way to the heart is, through 
the ſenſes; pleaſe their eyes and their ears, and the 
work is half done. I have frequently known a 
man's fortune decided for ever by his firſt addreſs. 
If it is Pan people are hurried involuntarily into 
at he has a merit, which poſſibly he 
has not; as, on the other hand, if it is ungraceful, 
they are immediately prejudiced againſt him; and 


- unwilling to allow him the merit which, it may be, 


he has. Nor is this ſentiment ſo unjuſt and unrea- 
ſonable as at firſt it may ſeem; for, if a man has 


parts, he muſt know of what infinite conſequence it 


is to him. to have a graceful manner of ſpeaking, 


and a genteel and pleaſing addreſs : he will cultivate 


and improve them to the utmoſt, Your figure 1s a 
good one; you have no natural defect in the organs 
of ſpeech; your addreſs may be engaging, and your 
manner of ſpeaking graceful, if you will; ſo that, 
if they are not ſo, neither I, nor the world, can 
aſcribe it to any thing but your want of parts. 
What is the conſtant and juſt obſervation, as to all 
actors upon the ſtage ? Is it not, that thoſe who have 
the beſt ſenſe always ſpeak the beſt, though they 
may happen not to have the beſt voices? They will 
ſpeak plainly, diſtinctly, and with the proper em- 
phaſis, be their voices ever ſo bad. Had Roſcius 
ſpoken quick, thick, and ungracefully, I will anſwer 
for it, that Cicero, would not have thought him 
worth the oration which he made in his favour. 
Words were given us to communicate our ideas by; 
and there muſt be ſomething mconceivably abſurd, 


in uttering them in ſuch a manner, as that either 
people 
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people cannot underſtand them, or will not deſire 
to underſtand them. I tell you, truly and ſin- 
cerely, that I ſhall judge of your parts by your 
ſpeaking gracefully or ungracefully. If you have 
parts, you will never be at reſt till you have brought 
yourſelf to a habit of ſpeaking moſt gracefully ; for 
I aver, that it is in your power. You will deſire Mr. 
Harte, that you may read aloud to him, every day ; 
and that he will interrupt and corre& you, every 
time that you read too faſt, do not obſerve the pro- 


per ſtops, or lay a wrong emphaſis. You will take 


care to open your teeth when you ſpeak ; to arti- 
culate every word diſtinctly; and to beg of Mr. 
Harte, Mr. Eliot, or whoever you ſpeak to, to re- 
mind, and ſtop you, if ever you fall into the rapid 
and unintelligible mutter. You will even read aloud 
to yourſelf, and tune your utterance to your own 
ear; and read at firſt much ſlower than you need to 
do, in order to correct yourſelf of that ſhameful 
trick of ſpeaking faſter than you ought. In ſhort, 
you will make it your buſineſs, your ſtudy, and 
vour pleaſure, to fpeak well, if you think right. 
Therefore, what I have ſaid in this, and in my laſt, 
is more than ſufficient, if you have ſenſe; and ten 
times more would not be ſufficient, if you have not: 
ſo here I reſt it. | 

Next to graceful ſpeaking, a genteel carriage, and 
a graceful manner of preſenting yourſelf, are ex- 
tremely neceſlary, for they are extremely engaging; 
and careleſſneſs in theſe points is much more unpar- 
donable, in a young fellow, than affectation. It ſhows 
an offenſive indifference” about pleaſing. I am told 
by one here, who has ſeen you lately, that you are 
awkward in your motions, and negligent of your 
perſon : I am ſorry for both; and fo will you, when 
it will be too late, if you continue ſo ſome. time 
longer. Awkwardnels of carriage is very alienating; 
and a total negugence of dreſs, and air, is an imper- 
tinent inſult upon cuſtom and faſhion. You remem- 
ber Mr.; very well, 1 am ſure, and you muſt 
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conſequently remember his extreme awk wardneſs; 

which, I can aſſure you, has been a great clog to his 
parts and merit, that have, with much difficulty, but 
barely counterbalanced it at laſt, Many, to whom 1 
have formerly commended him, have anſwered me, 
That they were ſure he could not have parts, be- 
canſe he was fo awkward ; ſo much, are people, as 

obſerved to you before, taken by the eye. Women 
have great influence, as to a man's faſhionable cha- 
rater; and an awkward man will never have their 
votes ; which, by the way, are very numerous, and 
much oftener counted than weighed. You ſhould 


therefore give ſome attention to your dreſs, and to 


the gracefulneſs of your motions. I believe, indeed 
that you have no perfect model for either, at Leip- 
fig, to form yourſelf upon; but, however, do not 
get a habit of neglecting either: and attend proper- 


ly to both, when you go to Courts; where they are 


very neceſſary, and where vou will have good maſ- 
ters, and good models for both, Your exerciſes of 
riding, fencing, and dancing, will-civilize and faſhi- 
on your body and your limbs, and give you, if you 
will but take it, Pair d un bonne homme. 

1 will now conchide, with ſuggeſting one refieo: 
tion to you; which - is, that you ſhould be ſenſible of 
your good fortune, | in having one who intereſts him- 
{elf enough in you, to inquire into your faults, in 
order to inform you of them. Nobody but my ſelf 
would be ſo ſolicitous, either to know- or correct 
them; ſo that vou might conſequently be ignorant 
of them yourlelf; for our own ſelf-love draws a 
thick veil between us and our faults. But when you 
hear yours from me, you may be ſure that you hear 
them from one, who, for your ſake only, deſires to 
corect them; from one whom you cannot ſuſpect of 


any partiality but in your favour; and from one 


who heartily wiſhes that his care of you, a3 a Fa- 
ther, may, in a little time, render every care unne- 
ceſſary hut that%of a Friend. Adieu. 


P. S. 
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1 8. I condole with you for the untimely and 
violent death of the tuneful Matzel “. | 


— _— _— 4 —_ 


The Editor being in poſſeſſion of the original of - 


the following Letter and Copy of verſes, which are 
ſo very appoſite to the ſubject mentioned in the Poſt- 
ſcript, thinks that they may be agreeable to the Pub- 
lic, although not written by the late Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield, and already inſerted in the fourth volume of 
Dodfley's Collection. + 
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Letter by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. 
To Philip Stanhope, Eſq; then at Leipſig. 


Dreſden, the 10th of June, 1748. 


Dear Stanhope, a | 
Curſed, large, frightful, blood-thirſty, horri- 


ble, fierce black cat, got into my room, on 
Saturday- night; and, yeſterday-morning, we found 
ſome few remains of Matzel ; but traces enough to 
prove he had been murdered in the night by that in- 
fernal cat. Stevens cried, Dick curſed and ſwore, 
and I ſtood dumb with grief; which, I believe, would 
have. choaked me, if I had not given vent to it in the 
following Ode: which I have addreſſed to you, to 
make you the only amends in my power for the loſs 


ol ſenſible, obedient, harmonious, Matzel. 
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To Philip Stanhope, Eſquire, 


Upon the death of: Matzel, a favourite Bullfinch, 


that was mine, and which he had the reverſion of, ; 
whenever 1 left Dreſden. | 


— —— Fungar inani | 
Munere, 


J. 
R not, my Stanhope, tis in vain, 
To ſtop your tears, to hide your pain, 
Or check your honeft rage. | 
Give ſorrow and revenge their ſcope ; 


My preſent joy, your future hope, 


Lies murdered 1 in his cage. 

II. 

Ve Graces, Loves, 

Ye Linnets, Nightingales, and Doves, 
Attend th' untimely bier. 3 

Let every ſorrow be expreſt; 


Beat with your wings each mournful breaſt, 
And drop the nat'ral tear. 


II. 


For thee, my Bird, the facred Nine, 
Who lov'd thy tuneful notes, ſhall join 
In thy funereal verſe. 
My painful taſk ſhall be to write 


Th' eternal dirge which they indite, 


HO hang it on thy herſe. : 
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IV. 
In height of ſong, in beauty's pride, 
By fell Grimalkin's claws he dy'd; 
But vengeance ſhall have way : 
On pains and torture 11! refine ; 


| Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine 
His nine will ill repay. 


V. 


In vain I lov'd, in vain I mourn, 
My bird, who, never to return, 

Is fled to happier ſhades; 
Where Leſbia's ſhall for him prepare 
The place moſt charming and moſt fair 
Ok all th' Elyſian glades. 


VI. 


There ſhall thy notes in cypreſs grove - 
Sooth wretched ghoſts that dy'd for love. 
here ſhall thy plaintive ſtrain 
Lull impious Phædra's endleſs grief, 
To Procris yield ſome ſhort relief, 
And ſoften Dido's pain. 


LETTER CXXIIL 
London, July the 1ſt, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


I AM extremely well pleaſed with the courſe of 
ſtudies which\Mr. Harte informs me you are now 
in, and with the degree of application which he aſ- 
ſures me you have to them. It is your intereſt to 

do fo, as the advantage will be all your own. My 
affection for you makes me both wiſh and endeavour _ 
that you may turn out 1 ; and, according as * 6 
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do turn out, I ſhall be either proud or aſhamed of 
you. But as to mere intereſt, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, it would be mine that. you 
ſhould turn out ill; for you may depend upon it, 
that whatever you have from me ſhall be moſt ex- 
actly proportioned to your deſert. Deſerve a great 
deal, and you ſhall have a great deal; deſerve lit- 
tle, and you ſhall have but a little and, be good 
for nothing at all, and, I aflure you, you ſhall have 
nothing at all. 

Solid knowledge, as have 3 told you, is the 
firſt and great foundations of your future fortune 
and character; for I never mention the two much 
greater points to you, of Religion and Morality, 
becauſe I cannot poſſibly ſuſpect you as to either of 
them. This ſolid knowledge you are in a fair way 
of acquiring; you may if you pleaſe; and, I will 
add, that nobody ever had the means of acquiring 
it more in their power than you have. But remem- 
ber, that Manners muſt adorn Knowledge, and 
ſmooth its way through the world. Like a great, 
rough diamond, it may do very well in a cloſet, by 
way of curioſity, and allo for its intrinſic value ; but 
It will never be worn, nor ſhine, if it is not poliſhed. 
It is upon this article, I confeſs, that I ſuſpect you 
the moſt, which makes me recur to it fo often; for 
1 fear that you are apt to [how too little attention to 
every body, and too much contempt” to many. Be 
convinced, that there are no perſons ſo inlignificant 
and inconſiderable, but may, ſome time or other, 
and in ſome thing or other, have it in their power to 
be of uſe to you; which they certainly will not, if 
you have once ſhown them contempt. Wrongs are 
often forgiven, but contempt Never is. Our pride 
remembers it *for ever. It implies a diſcovery of 
weaknelles, which we are much more careful to 
conceal than crimes. Many a man will confeſs his 
crimes to a common friend, but I never knew a man 
who would tell his filly weaknefles to a moſt inti- 
mate cne. As many a fiiend will tell us our faults 
without 


TO HITS SO 


without reſerve, who will nat ſo much as hint at our 
follies : that diſcovery is too mortifying to our felt- 
love, either to tell another, or to be told of, one's- 
ſelf. You muſt, therefore, never expect to hear of 
your weak neſſes. or your follies, from: any body 
but me; thoſe I will take pains to diſcover, and 
whenever | do, ſhall cell you of them. 

Next to Manners, are exterior graces of perſon 
and addreſs; which adorn - Manners, as Manners 
adorn Knowledge. To ſay that they plcaie, en- 
gage, and charm, as they moſt indiſputably do, is 
| laying, that one ſhould do every thing poſſible to ac- 
quire them. The graceful manner of ſpeaking, is, 
particularly, what I ſhall always hollow in your ears, 

as Hotſpur hollowed Mortimer to Henry IV; and, 
like him too, I have aimed to have a Starling 
taught to ſay, ſpeak diſtinctly and gracefully, and 
ſend him you, to ieplace your loſs of the unfortu- 
nate Matzel; who, by the way, I am told, ſpoke 

his language very diſtinctly and graceſully.. 
As, by this time, you muſt be able to write Ger- 
man tolerably well, I defire, that you will not fail 
to write a German letter, in the German character, 
once every fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop; which 
will make it more ſamiliar to you, and enable me to 
judge how you improve im it. 

Do not forget to anſwer me the queſticrh, which 
I aſked you a great while ago, 1n relation to the con- 
ſtitution of Saxony; and alſo the meaning of the 
words Land/afſ and Amptiſaſſu. 

I. hope you do not forget to inquire into the affairs 
of Trade and Commerce, nor to get the beſt ac- 
counts, you can, of the commodities and manufac- 
tures, exports and imports, of the ſeveral countries 
where you may be, and their groſs value. 

{ would likewiſe have you attend to the reſpec- 
tive Coins, gold, filver, copper, &c. and their va- 
lue, compared with our Coins : for which purpoſe, 
1 would adviſe you to put up, in a ſeparate piece of 
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paper, one piece of every kind, wherever you ſhall 
pu be, writing upon it the name and the value. Such a 
collection will be curious enough in itſelf; and that 
= ſort of knowledge will be very uſeful to you in your 
4 way of buſineſs, where the different value of money 
i often comes in queſtion. 
1 I am going to Cheltenham to-morrow, leſs for my 
f \ health, which is pretty good, than for the diſſipati- 
1 on and amuſement of the journey. I ſhall ſtay a- 
= bout a fortnight. 
L. Abbe Mably s Droit de ] Europe, which Mr. 


Harte is ſo kind as to ſend me, is worth your reading. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 


Cheltenham, July the 6th, O. 8. 1748, | 
DEAR BOY, 


OUR ſchool- follow, * Lord Pulteney, ſet out 
laſt week for Holland, and will, I believe, be 
at Leipſig ſoon after this letter: you will take care 

to be extremely civil to him, and to do him any ſer- 
vice that you can, while you ſtay there; let him 

know that I wrote to you to do ſo. As being older, 
# he ſhould know more than you; in that caſe, take 
= pains to get up to him; but if he does not, take care 
1 not to let him feel his inferiority. He will find it out 
b ol himſelf, without your endeavours ; and that can- 
I not be helped : but nothing is more inſulting, more 
i mortifying, and leis forgiven, than avowedly to take 
i' pains to make a man feel a mortifying inferiority in 
W knowledge, rank, fortune, &c. in the two laſt ar- 
_ ; ticles, 


em 


_— 


* The only Child of the Right Hon. William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, who died before his Father. 
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ticles, it is unjuſt, they not being in his power; and, 
in the firſt, it is both ill-bred and ill- natured. God - 
breeding, and good- nature, do incline us rather to 
help and raiſe people up to ourſelves, than to martify 
and depreſs them: and, in truth, our own private 
intereſt concurs in it, as it is making ourſelves: 6: 
many friends, inſtead of ſo many enemies. The 
_ conſtant practice of what the French call les Attenti- 
ons, is a moſt neceſſary ingredient in the art of pleaſ- 
ing; they flatter the ſelf-love of thoſe to whom 
they are ſhown, they engage, they captivate, more 
than things of much greater importance. The duties 
of ſocial life, every man is obliged to diſcharge; but 
. theſe Attentions are voluntary acts, the free-will of- 
ferings of good-breeding and good-nature ; they are 


received, remembered, and returned as ſuch. Wo- 


men, particularly, have a right to them; and any 
omiſſion, in that reſpect, is downright ill- breeding. 

Do you employ your whole time in the moſt uſe- 
ful manner? 1 do not mean, do you ſtudy all day 
long? nor do I require it. But I mean, do you 
make the moſt of the reſpective allotments of your 

time? While you ſtudy, is it with attention? When 
you divert yourſelf, is it with ſpirit? Your diverſi- | 
ons may, if you pleaſe, employ ſome. part of your 
time very uſefully. It depends intirely upon the 
nature of them. If they are futile and frivolous, it 
is time worſe than loſt, for they will give you an ha- 
bit of futility. All gaming, field ſports, and ſuch 
ſorts of amuſements, where neither the underſtand- 
ing nor the ſenſes have- the leaſt ſhare, I look upon 
as frivalous, and as the reſources of little minds, who 
either do not think, or do not love to think. But 
the pleaſures of a man of parts, either flatter the 
ſenſes or improve the mind; I hope, at leaft, that 
there is not one minute of the day in which you do 
nothing at all, InaCtion, at your age, is unpardon- 
able. | 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you can now 
read with eaſe. Can you open Demoſthenes at a 


venture, 
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an Oration of Cicero, or a Satire of Horace, with- 
cout difficulty? What German book do you read, to 
make yourſelf maſter of that language? And what 
French books do you read for your amuſement ? 
Pray give me a particular and true account of all 
this; for I am not indifferent as to any one thing 
that relates to you. As for example; I hope you 
take great care to keep your whole perſon, particu- 


requires it; beſides that, great - cleanlineſs is very 
| conducive to health. But if you do not keep your 
mouth exceſſively clean, by waſhing it carefully eve- 

ry morning, and after every meal, it will not only 
be apt to ſmell, which is very diſguſting and inde- 
cent; but your teeth will decay and ach, which is 
both a great loſs, and a great pain. A ſpruceneſs of 
. dreſs is alſo very proper and becoming, at your age; 

as the negligence of it implies an indifferency about 


fe&ion, ought to be your aim, at this time of your 
life: if you can reach perfection, ſo much the better 
but, atleaſt, by attempting it, you will get much 
nearer, than if you never attempted it at all. 

Adieu! Speak gracefully and diſtincily, if you intend 
to converſe ever with, Yours. 


P. S. As I was making up my letter, I received 
Fours of the 6th N. S. I like your diſſertation upon 
Preliminary Articles, and Truces. Your definitions 
of both are true. Thoſe are matters which I would 
have you be maſter of; they belong to your future 
department. But remember, too, that they are 


 eccaſion to ſpeak than to write; and that, conſe- 
.. quently, it is full as neceſſary to ſpeak gracefully 


clegantly. I find no authority among the ancients, 
| | nor 


* 


venture, and underſtand him? Can you get through 


larly your mouth, very clean : common decency 


pleaſing, which does not become a young fellow. 
To do, whatever you do at all, to the utmoſt per- 


matters upon which you will much oftener have 


and diſtinctly upon them, as ta write clearly and 


re 
nor indeed among the moderns, for indiſtinct and 
unintelligible utterance. The Oracles indeed mean- 
ed to be obſcure ; but then it was by the ambiguity 
of the expreſſion, and not by inarticulation of the 
words. For if people had not thought, at leaſt, they 
underſtood them, they would neither have frequent- 
ed nor preſented them as they did. There was like+ 
wiſe, among the ancients, and is ftill among the 
moderns, a ſort of people called Ventriloqui, who 
. ſpeak from their bellies, or make the voice ſeem to 
come from ſome other part of the room than that 
where they are. But theſe Ventrilaqui ſpeak very 
diſtinctly and intelligibly. The only thing, then, 
that I can find like a precedent for your way of 
ſpeaking (and-I would willing help you to one if I 
could) is the modern art de Per/fler, practiſed with 
great ſucceſs by the petits maitres at Paris, This 
noble art conſiſts in picking out ſome grave, ſerious 
man, who neither underſtands nor expects raillery, 
and talking to him very quick, and in inarticulate 
ſounds ; while the man, who thinks that he either 
did not hear well, or attend ſufficiently, ſays, Mon- 
fieur, or Plait-1l ? a hundred times; which affords 
matter of much mirth to thoſe ingenious gentlemen. * 
Whether you would follow this precedent I ſubmit to 
ou. | | 
. Have you carried no Engliſh or French comedies 
or tragedies with you to Leipſig? If you have, I 
inſiſt upon your reciting ſome paſſages of them every 
day to Mr. Harte, in the moſt diſtinct and graceful 
manner, as if you were acting them upon a ſtage. . 
The firſt part of my letter is more than an anſwer 
to your queſtion concerning Lord Pulteney. 


LE T- 
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LETTER cxxv. 
London, July the 26th, O. S. 1748. 
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DEAR BOY, 


| hiv ERE are two ſorts of underſtandings ; one. 
1 of which hinders a man from ever being con- 
| ſiderable, and the other commonly makes him ridi- 
culous; I mean the lazy mind, and the trifling, 
frivolous mind. Yours, I hope,. is neither. The 
lazy mind will not take the trouble of going to the 
bottom 6f any thing; but, diſcouraged by the firſt 
difficulties, (and every thing worth knowing or hav- 
ing is attended with fome) ſtops ſhort, contents itſelf 
with eaſy, and, conſequently, ſuperficial knowledge, 
and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a ſmall 
degree of trouble. Theſe people either think, or 
reprefent, moſt things as impoſlible ; whereas few 
things are ſo, to induſtry and activity. But diffi- 
culties ſeem to them impoſſibilities, or, at leaſt, they 
pretend to think them ſo, by way of excuſe for their 
lazineſs. An hour's attention to the ſame object is 
too laborious for them; they take every thing in the 
light in which it firſt preſents itſelf, never conſider 
it in all its different views; and, in ſhort, never 
think it thorough. The conſequence of this is, that, 
when they come to ſpeak upon thefe ſubjects, be- 
fore people who have conſidered them with attention, 
they only diſcover their own ignorance and lazineſs, 
and lay themſelves open to anſwers that put them 
in confuſion. Do not then be diſcouraged by 
the firſt difficulties, but contra audentior ito; and 
reſolve to go to the bottom of all thoſe things, which 
every gentleman ought to know well. Thoſe arts 
or ſciences, which are peculiar to certain profeſſions, - 
need not be deeply known, by thoſe who are not 
intended for thoſe profeſſions. As for inſtance ; 
fortification and navigation; of both which, 
à a ſuperficial, and general knowledge; ſuch as 
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the common courſe of converſation, with a very 
little inquiry on your part, will give you, is 
ſufficient. Though, by the way, a little more 
knowledge of fortification may be of ſome uſe to 
you; as the events of war, in ſieges, inake many 
of the terms of that ſcience occur frequently in com- 
mon converſations; and one would be ſorry to ſay, 
like the Marquis de Maſcarille, in Moliere's Prec. 
euſes Ridicules, when he hears of une demie Lume. 
Ma foi, c'etoit bien une Lune toute entiere. But thoſe 
things which every gentleman, independently of pro- 
feſſion, ſhould know, he ought to know well, and 
dive into all the depths of them. Such are lan- 
guages, hiſtory, and geography ancient and modern; 
philoſophy, rational logic, rhetoric; and, for you 
particularly, the conſtitutions, and the civil and 
military ſtate of every country in Europe. This, I 
confeſs, is a pretty large circle of knowledge, attend- 
ed with ſome difficulties, and requiring ſome trou- 
ble; which, however, an active and induftrious 
mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. The 
trifling and frivolous mind is always buſted, but to 
little purpoſe ; it takes little objects for great ones, 
and throws away upon trifles that time and attenti- 
on, which only important things deſerve. Knick- 
Knacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſects, Fc. are the ob- 
ects of their moſt ſerious reſearches. They con- 
template the dreſs, not the characters, of the com- 
pany they keep. They attend more to the decorati- 
ons of a Play, than to the ſenſe of it; and to the 
ceremonies of a Court, more than to its politics. 
Such an employment of time is an abſolute loſs of it. 
You have now, at moſt, three years, to employ, 
either well or ill; for, as 1 have often told you, you 
w1ll be, all your life, what you ſhall be three years 


hence. For God's fake then reflect: Will you ..* 


throw away this time, either in lazineſs, or in trifles ? 
Or will you not rather employ every moment of it 
in a manner that muſt ſo ſoon reward you, with fo 
much pleaſure, figure, and character ? I cannot, 3 
wi 
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will not doubt of your choice. Read only uſeful 
books; and never quit a ſubject till you are thorough- 
ly maſter of 'it, but read and inquire on till. then. 
When you are in company, bring the converſation 
to ſome uſeful ſubject, but 4 portèe of that compa- 
ny. Points of hiſtory, matters of literature, the 
cuſtoms of particular countries, the ſeveral Orders 
of Knighthood, as Teutonic, Maltheſe, &c. are 
ſurely better ſubjects of converfation than the wea- 
ther, dreſs, or fiddle-faddle ſtories, that carry no 
information ' along with them. The characters of 
Kings, and great Men, are only to be learned in con- 
verſation; for they are never fairly written, during 
their lives. This, therefore, is an entertaining and 
inſtructive ſubject of converſation, and will, likewiſe, 
give you an opportunity of obſerving how very 
differently characters are given, from the different 
paſſions and views of thofe who give them. Never 
be aſhamed nor afraid of aſking queſtions ; for, if they 
lead to information, and if you accompany them 
with ſome excuſe, you will never be reckoned an 
impertinent or rude queſtioner. All thoſe things, 
in the common courſe of life, depend entirely upon 
the manner; and, in that reſpect, the vulgar ſaying 
is true, That one man may better ſteal a horſe, 
than andther look over the hedge. There are few 
things that may not be ſaid, in ſorne manner or 
other ; either in a ſeeming confidence, or a genteel 
irony, or introduced with wit: and one great part 
of the knowledge of the world, conſiſts in knowing 
when, and where, to make uſe of theſe different 
manners. The graces of the perſon, the counte- 
nance, and the way of ſpeaking, contribute ſo much 
to this, that I am convinced, the very ſame thing, 
ſaid by a genteel perſon, in an engaging way, and 
gracefully and diſtincily ſpoken, would pleaſe ; which 
would ſhock, if muttered out by an awkward figure, 
with a ſullen, ſerious countenance. The Poets al- 
ways repreſent Venus as attended by the three Gra- 
ces, to intimate, that even Beauty will not do with- 

| Out. 
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out. I think they ſhould have given Minerva three | 
alſo ; for without them, I am fure, Learning 1s very 


unattractive. Invoke them, then, diſtinctiy, to ac- [! 
company all your words and motions, Adieu. | 


P. S. Since I wrote what goes before, I have re- 
ceived your letter, of no daze, with the encloſed ſtate 
of the Pruſſian forces: of which, I hope you have 
kept a copy; this you ſhould lay in a porte-feuille, 
and add to it all the military eſtabliſhments that you | 
can get, of other States and Kingdoms: the Saxon _ 
eſtabliſhment you may, doubtleſs, eaſily find. By 
the way, do not forget to ſend me anſwers to the | 
queſtions which I ſent you ſome time ago, concern- | 
ing both the civil and the eccleſiaſtical affairs of 0 | 
Saxony. | 5 4 
Do not miſtake me, and think I only mean that | 
you ſhould ſpeak elegantly with regard to ſtyle, and | 
the purity of language; but, I mean, that you 
ſhould deliver and pronounce what you ſay, grace. - 
fully and diſtinctly ; for which purpoſe, I will have 
you frequently read, very loud, to Mr. Harte, recite 
parts of orations, and ſpeak paſlages of plays. For, 
without a graceful and pleaſing enunciation, all your 
elegancy of ſtyle, in ſpeaking, is not worth one 
farthing. | | | 
I am very glad that Mr. * Lyttelton approves of 
my new houſe, and particularly of my f Canonical 
pillars,” 


i Brother to the great and learned Lord Lyttelton. 


+ James Bridges, Duke of Chandois, built a moſt 
magnificent and elegant houſe at Canons, about eight 
miles from London, which was ſuperbly furniſhed 
with fine Pictures, Statues, Gr. which were fold by 
Auction after his Death. Lord Cheſterfield purchaſ- 
ed the hall, pillars, the floor, ſtair-caſe with double 
flights, buſtos of the ſineſt marble and carvings, which 
are now in Cheſterfield-houſe Mayfair, 1774 
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Pillars. My buft of Cicero is a very fine one, and” 


well preſerved ; it will have the beſt place in my 


library, unleſs, at your return, you bring me over 


as good a modern head of your own ; which 1 
ſhould like ſtill better. I can tell you that I ſhall 


examine it as attentively, as ever antiquary did an 
old one. | i 


Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, whoſe re- 
covery I rejoice at. Wn | 


FRO . 
— 


LETS ln 

5 London, Auguſt the 2d, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, | 4 1 fo OY 

D's AL, the jeweller, is arrived, and was 


with me three or four days ago. You will ea- 


fly imagine that I aſked him a few queſtions con- 
cerning you; and I will give you the ſatisfaction of 


knowing, that, upon the whole, I was very well 
pleaſed with the account he gave me. But, though 

ſeemed to be much in your intereſt, yet he fair- 
ly owntd to me, that your utterance was rapid, 
thick, and ungraceful. I can add nothing to what I 


have already ſaid upon this ſubject ; but I can and do 


repeat the abſolute neceſſity of ſpeaking diſtinctly 
and gracefully, or elſe of not ſpeaking at all, and 


having recourſe to ſigns. He tells me that you are 


pretty fat, for one of your age: this you ſhould 
attend to in a proper way; for if, while very young, 
you ſhould grow fat, it would be tronbleſome, un- 


+ wholeſome, and ungraceful: you ſhould therefore, 


when you have time, take very ſtrong exerciſe, and 
in your diet avoid fattening things. All malt-liquors 
fatten, or at leaſt bloat; and I hope you do not 
deal much in them. I look upon wine and water 

to be, in every reſpect, much wholeſomer. 
Duval ſays, there is a great deal of very good 
company at Madame Valentin's, and at another 
. Lady's, 


T HIS SON. ge. 
Lady's, I think one Madame Ponce's, at Leipſig. 
Do you ever go to either of thoſe houſes, at leiſure 
times? It would not, in my mind, be amiſs if you 
did; and would give you a habit of attentions: they 
are a tribute which all women expect, and which all 
men, who would be well received by them, muft. 
pay. And, whatever the mind may be, manners, 
at leaſt, are certainly improved by the company of 
women of faſnion. | n 

T have formerly told you, that you ſhould inform 
yourſelf of the ſeveral Orders, whether military or 
religious, of the reſpective countries where you may 
be. The Teutonic Order, is the {great Order of 
Germany of which J ſend you encloſed a ſhort 
account. It may ſerve to ſuggeſt queſtions to you, 
for more particular inquiries, as to the preſent ſtate 
of it: of which you ought to be minutely informed. 
The Knights, at preſent, make vows, of which 
they obſerve none, except it be that of not marrymg ; 
and their only object, now, is to arrive, by ſeniority, 
at the Commanderies in their reſpective provinces ;' 
which are, many of them, very lucrative. The 
Order of Maltha is, by a very few years, prior to 
the Teutonic, and owes its foundation to the ſame 
cauſes. Theſe Knights were firſt called Knights 
Hoſpitaliers of St. John of Jeruſalem; then Knights 
of Rhodes; and, in the year 1330, Knights of 
Maltha, the Emperor Charles V. having ted 
them that iſland, upon condition of their defending 
his iſland of Sicily againſt the Turks: which they 
effectually did. L'Abbe de Vertot has written the 
Hiſtory of Maltha, but it is the leaſt valuable of all 
his works; and moreover, too long for you to read. 
But there isa ſhort hiftory of all the military Orders 
whatſoever, which 1 would adviſe you to get; as 
there is alſo of all the religious Orders; both which 
are worth your having, and conſulting, whenever 
you meet with any of them in your way; as you 
will, very frequently, in Catholic countries. For - 
0 8 my 
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my own part, I find that I remember things much 


better, when I recur to my books for them, upon 
ſome particular occaſion, than by reading them tout 


die ſuite. As for example; if I were to read the 


hiſtory of all the military or religious Orders, regu- 


larly, one after another, the latter puts the former 


out of my head; but when I read the hiſtory of any 
one, upon account of its having been the object of 
converſation or diſpute, I remember it much better. 


It is the ſame in Geography; where, looking for any 


particular place in' the map, upon ſome particular 
account, fixes it in one's memory for ever. I hope 


ou have worn out your maps, by frequent uſe of 


that ſort. Adieu. 


A ſhort Account of the TE U TON 6 OR D E R. 
1 N the ages of ignorance, which 1s. always the 
mother of ſuperſtition, it was thought not only 
juſt, but meritorious, to propagate religion by fire 


and ſword, and to take away the lives and properties 


of unbelievers. This enthuſiaſm produced the ſeve- 
ral . Croiſadoes, in the .11th, 12th, and following 
centuries ; the object of which was to recover the 


Holy Land out of the hands of the Infidels : who, 


by the way, were the lawful poſſeſſors. Many ho- 
neſt enthuſiaſts engaged in theſe Croiſadoes, from 
a miſtaken principle of religion, and from the par- 
dons granted by the Popes for all the ſins of thoſe 
pious adventurers; but many more knaves adopted 


theſe holy wars, in hopes of conqueſt and plunder. 


After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of theſe 
knaves and fools, had taken Jeruſalem, in the 
year 1099, Chriſtians of various nations remained in 
that city; among the reſt, one good honeſt German, 
that took particular care of his countrymen, who 
came thither in pilgrimages. He built a houſe for 
their reception, and an hoſpital dedicated to the 


Virgin. This little eſtabliſhment ſoon became a 


great one, by the enthuſiaſm of many conſiderable 
oy oy _ people 
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people who engaged in it, in order to drive the Sath- 


cens out of the Holy Land. This ſociety then began 


do take its firſt form; and its members were called 


: Marian Teutonic Knights. Mafian, from their cha- 


pel, facred to the Virgin Mary; Teutonic, from the 


German, or Teuton, who was the author of it; and 
Knights, from the wars which they were to carry on 


againſt the Infidels. 


"Theſe Knights behaved themſelves ſo brayely, at 


firſt, that Duke Frederick of Suabia, who was Gene- 


ral of the German army, in the Holy Land, ſent, 


in the year 1191, to the Emperor Henry VI. and 


Pope Celeſtin III. to deſire that this brave and cha- 


A 


— 


ritable fraternity might be incorporated into a regu- 
lar Order of Knighthood ; which was accordingly * 
done, and rules and a particular habit were given 
them. Forty Knights, all of noble families, were 
at firſt created, by the King of Jeruſalem, and other 


Princes then in the army. The firſt Grand Maſter 


of this Order was Henry Wallpot, of a noble family 


upon the Rhine. This Order ſoon began to operate 


in Europe; drove all the Pagans out of Pruſſia, and 
took poſſeſſion of it. Soon after, they got Livoma 


and Courland, and invaded even Ruſſia, where 
they introduced the Chriſtian religion. In 1510, 
they elected Albert Marquis of Brandenburg for their 


| Grand Maſter; who, turning Proteſtant ſoon af* 
_ terwards, took Pruſſia from the Order, and, kept it 
for himſelf, with the conſent of Sigiſmund, King of 


Poland, of whom it was to be held. He then quitted 


his Grand Maſterſhip, and made himſelf Hereditary 


Duke of that country, which is thence called Du- 


cal Pruſſia. This Order now conhiſts of twelve pro- 


vinces ; v:z..Alfatia, Auſtria, Coblentz, and Etſch; 


.. Which are the four under the Pruſſian juriſdiction : 


Franconia, Heſſe, Biefſen, Weſtphalia, Lorrain, 


Thuringia, Saxony, and Utrecht; which eight are 
of the German juriſdiction. The Dutch now 


Vor. I. X poſleſs 
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poſſeſs all that the Order had in Utrecht. Every 


one of theſe Provinces have their particular Comman- 
deries; and the moſt. ancient of theſe Commandeurs 


is called the Commandeur Provincial. Theſe twelve 
Commandeurs are all ſubordinate to the Grand Maſter 
of Germany, as their Chief, and have the right of 
electing the Grand-Maſter, The Elector of Cologne 
is at preſent Grand Maitre. 

This Order, founded by miſtaken Chriſtian zeal, 
upon the Antichriſtian principles of violence and per- 
ſecution, ſoon. grew ſtrong, by the weakneſs and 
1gnorance of the times; acquired unjuſtly great 
poſſeſſions, of which they juſtly loſt the greateſt 
part, by their ambitioa and cruelty, which made 
them teared and ated by all their neighbours. 


I have this moment received your letter of the 4th, 


N. S. and have only time to tell you, that I can by 


no means agree to your cutting off your hair. I am 
very ſure that your head-achs cannot proceed from 
thence. And as for the pimples upon your head, 
they are only owing to the heat of the ſeaſon ; and 
conſequently will not laſt long. But your own hair 


is, at your age, ſuch an ornament ; anda wig, how- 
ever well made, ſuch a diſguiſe, that T will, upon 


no account whatſoever, have you cut off your hair. 


Nature did not give it you for nothing, ſtill leſs to 


cauſe you the head-ach. Mr. Eliot's hair grew ſo 
ill and buſhy, that he was in the right to cut it off. 
But you have not the ſame reaſon. 


cs th. A 
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London, Auguſt the 25 0.8. 1748. 
DEAR BOT, 


OUR friend Mr. Eliot has dined with me 
twice ſince I returned here; and I can ſay with 
truth, that, while I had the ſeals, I never examined 
DE: or 


9 
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or ſifted a ſtate priſoner, with ſo much care and 
curioſity, as 1 did him. Nay, I did more; for, con- 
trary to the Jaws of this country, I gave him, in 
ſome manner, the Queſtion ordinary and extraordi- 
nary; and I have infinite pleaſure in telling you, that 

the rack, which I put him to, did not extort from 
him one ſingle word that was not ſuch as I wiſhed to 
hear of you. I heartily congratulate you upon ſach 
an advantageous teſtimony, from ſo creditable a wit- 
neſs. Laudari a laudato viro, is one of the greateſt 
pleaſures and honours a rational being can have ; 
may you long continue to deſerve it! Your averſion. 
to drinking, and your diſlike to gaming, which Mr. 
Eliot aſſures me are both very ſtrong, give me the 

greateſt joy imaginable, for your ſake; as the former 
would ruin both your conſtitution and underſtanding, 
and. the latter your fortune and character. Mr. 
Harte wrote me word ſome time ago, and Mr. Eliot 
confirms it now, that you employ your pin-mone: 
in a very different manner from that in which 
pin-money is commonly laviſned. Not in gew-gaws 
and baubles, but in buying good and uſeful books. 
This is an excellent ſymptom, and gives me very 
good hopes. Go on thus, my dear boy, but for 
theſe two next years, and I aſk no more. You muſt 
then make ſuch a figure, and ſuch a fortune, in the 
world, as I wiſh you, and as I have taken all theſe - 
pains to enable you to do. After that/time, I allow 
you to be as idle as ever you pleaſe; becauſe Iam ſure 
that you will not then pleaſe to be ſo at all. The 


ignorant and the weak are only idle; but thoſe, who Ys 


have once acquired a good ſtock -of knowledge, 
always deſire to encreaſe it. Knowledge is like pow - 
er, in this reſpe&, that thoſe who have the moſt, are 
moſt deſirous of having more. It does not clog, by 
poſſeſſion, - but increaſes defire ; which is the caſe of 

very few pleaſures. Key e ooh! 
Upon receiving this eſs yn letter, and 
reading your own praiſes, I am ſure that it muſt 
x5 10808 naturally 
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naturally occur to you, how great a ſhare of them 
you owe to Mr. Harte's care and attention; and, 
conſequently, that your regard and affection for him 
muſt increaſe, if there be room. for it, in proportion 
as you reap, which you do daily, the fruits of his 
lab ere. | 

J muſt not, however, conceal from you, that 
thete' was one article i in which your own witneſs, Mr. 
Eliot, faultered; for, upon my queſtioning him 
home, as to your manner of ſpeaking, he could not 


ſay that your utterance was either diſtin& or grace- 


ful. I have already faid fo much to you upon this 


point, that I can add nothing. I will therefore only 


repeat this truth, which is, that if you will not 
ſpeak diſtinctly and gracefully, nobody will defire to 


hear you. 


I am lad to learn that Abbe Mably 8 Droit Pub: 


lic de I. urope makes a part of your evening amuſe- 
ments. It is a very uſeful book, and gives a clear 
deduction of the affairs of Europe, from the Treaty 


of Munſter to this time. Pray read it with attenti- 


on, and with the proper maps; always recurring to 
them for the ſeveral countries or towns yielded, ta- 
ken, or reſtored. Pere Bougeant's third volume 
will give you the beſt idea of the Treaty of Munſter, 
and open to you the ſeveral views of the belligerent 
and contracting parties: and there never were great- 
er than at that time. The Houſe of Auſtria, in the 

war immediately preceding that Treaty, intended to 
make itſelf abſolute in the Empire, and to over- 


throw the rights of the reſpective States of it. The 


view of France was to weaken- and diſmember the 

- Houſe of Auſtria, to ſuch a degree, that it ſhould 
no longer be a counterbalance: to that of Bourbon. 
Sweden wanted poſſeſſions upon the continent of 
Germany, not only to ſupply the neceſſities of its 


own poor and barren country; but likewiſe. to hold 
the balance in the Empire between the: Houſe of Au- 
ſtria and the States. The Houſe of Brandenburg 
wanted to „ itſelf by pilfering in the fire; 


changed 
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changed ſides ccafionally, EE) 3 a good bargain: 
at laſt: for I think it got, at the peace, mihe-or ten 
biſhoprics ſeculariſed. So that we may date, from 
the Treaty of Munſter, the decline of the Houle: 
of Auſtria, the great power of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, and the aggrandiſement of that of Branden- 
burg: which, Lam much miſtaken, if it nen 
it is now. 

Make my onmplindtrcs to Lord Pulteney'; to 
whom 1 would have you be not only attentive, but 
uſeful}; by ſetting him (in cafe he wants it) a good 
example of application and temperance. - I begin to 
believe, that, as I ſhall be proud of you, others will 
be proud too of imitating you. Thoſe expectations, 
of mine, ſeem now fo well grounded, that my dif- 
appointment, and conſequently my anger, will be ſo 
much the greater, if they fail; but, as things ſtand 
now, I am moſt affectionately and F Tom 


7? 


e 
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London, Auguſt the zoth, 0. 8. 174 
DEAR BOY, 


OUR reflections upon the 900 of Hans, 
from the Treaty of Munſter to this time, are 
- juſt; and I am very glad to find, by chem, 
that you not only read, but that you think and re- 
flect upon what you read. Many great readers load 
their memories, without exerciſing their judgments; 
and make lumber- rooms of their heads, inſtead of 
furniſhing them uſefully : facts are heaped upon 
facts, without order or diſtinction, and 11 Fully! be 
laid to compole that 15 | 


Rudis indi geflague moles 
Der dixere chaos. 


Go on, then, in the way of reading that you are in; 
take 
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parties concerned, and judge for yourſelf, whether 
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take nothing for granted, upon the bare authority of 
the author; but weigh and conſider, in your own. 
mind, the probability of the facts, and the juſtneſs 


of the reflections. Conſult different authors upon 
the ſame facts, and form your opinion upon the 
greater or leſſer degree of probability arifing from 


the whole; which, in my mind, is the utmoſt ſtretch. 


of hiſtorical faith: certainty (I fear) not being to be 
found. When an Hiſtorian pretends to give you the 
cauſes and motives of events, compare thoſe cauſes 
and motives with the characters and intereſts of the 


they correſpond or not. Confider whether you car- 
not aſſign others more probable ; and in that exami- 
nation, do not deſpiſe ſome very mean and trifling 
cauſes of the actions of great men: for ſo various 
and inconſiſtent is human nature, fo ſtrong and fo 


_ changeable are our paſſions, fo fluctuating are our 


wills, and ſo much are our minds influenced by the 
accidents of our bodies, that every man is more the 
man of the day, than a regular and conſequential 
character. The beſt have ſomething bad, and ſome- 
thing little; the worſt have ſomething good, and ſome- 
times ſomething great; for I do not believe what Vel- 
jeius Paterculus (for the ſake of ſaying a pretty thing) 
ſays of Scipio, Qui nibil non laudandium aut fecit, aut 
dixit, aut ſenſit. As for the reflections of Hiſtori- 
ans, with which they think it neceſſary to interlard 
their Hiſtories, ar at leaſt to conclude their chapters 
(and which, in the French Hiſtories, are always in- 
troduced with a tant il eſt vrai, and in the Engliſh, 
o true it is) do not adopt them implicitly upon the 
credit of the author, but analyſe them yourſelf, and 
judge whether they are true or not. 9 1 
But, to return to the politics of France, from 


which | have digreſſed; you, have certainly made one 


farther reſſection, of an advahtage which France has, 
over and above its abilities in the cabinet, and the 
fall of its negotiators; which is (if I may uſe the 
expreiicn} its /olear/s, contiguity of riches and pow- 

| er 


MO HTS*S ON; zu 


er within itſelf and the nature of its government. 
Near twenty millions of people, and the ordinary 
revenue of about thirteen millions ſterling a year, 
are at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Crown. This is 
what no other Power in Europe can fay ; fo that dif- 
ferent Powers muſt now unite to make a balance 
againſt France; which union, though formed upon 
the principle of their common intereſt, can never be 
ſo intimate as to compoſe a machine ſo compact and 
| ſimple as that of one great kingdom, directed by 
one will, and moved by one intereſt. The Allied 
Powers (as we have conſtantly ſeen) have, beſides the 
common and declared object of their alliance, ſome 
ſeparate and concealed view, to which they olten ſa- S 
crifice the general one; which makes them, either 
directly or indirectly, pull different ways. Thus, 
the deſign upon Toulon failed, in the year 1706, 
only from the ſecret view of the Houſe of Auſtria 
upon Naples; which made the Court of Vienna, : 
notwithſtanding the repreſentations of the other Al- 
lies to the contrary, ſend to Naples the 12,000 men 
that would have done the buſineſs at Toulon,. In 
this laſt war, too, the ſame cauſes had the fame ef- 
fects: the Queen of Hungary, in ſecret, thought of 
nothing but recovering of Sileſia, and what ſhe had 
loſt in Italy; and therefore never ſent half that quo- 
ta, which ſhe promiſed and we paid for, into Flan- 
ders; but left that country to the Maritime Powers to 
defend as they could. The King of Sardinia's real 
object was Savona, and all the Riviera di Ponehte; 
for which reafon he concurred fo lamely in the inva- 
ſion of Provence: where the Queen of Hungary, 
likewiſe,. did not ſend one third of the force ſtipu- 
lated, engroſſed as ſhe was, by her oblique views 
upon the plunder of Genoa, and the recovery of 
Naples. Infomuch that the expedition into Pro- 
vence, which would have. diſtreſſed France to the 
greateſt degree, and have cauſed a great detachment . 
from their army in Flanders, failed ſhamefully, for 
want of every one thing neceſſary for its ſucceſs. - 
: 4 | Suppoſe, 
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Suppoſe, therefore, any four or five Powers, who all ; 
together, ſhall be equal, or even a little ſuperior, in 
riches and ſtrength, to that one Power againſt which 


they are united; the advantage will ſtill be, greatly 
on the ſide of that ſingle Power, becauſe it is but 


one. The power and riches of Charles V. were, in 
themſelves, certainly ſuperior to thoſe of Francis 
I; and yet, upon the whole, he was not an over- 
match for him. Charles V.'s dominions, great as 
they were, were ſcattered and remote from each 
other; their conſtitutions different; and, wherever 
he did not reſide, diſturbances aroſe : whereas the 
compactneſs of France made up the difference in the 


ſtrength. This obvious reflection convinced me of 


the abſurdity of the Treaty of Hanover, in 1725, 
between France and England, to which the Dutch 
afterwards acceded; for it was made upon the ap- 
prehenfions, either real or pretended, that the mar- 


riage of Don Carlos with the eldeſt Archdutcheſs, 


now Queen of Hungary, was ſettled in the Treaty of n 
Vienna, of the ſame year, between Spain and the 
late Emperor, Charles VI; which marriage, thoſe 
conſummate politicians ſaid, would revive in Europe 
the exorbitant power of Charles V. I am ſure, I 
heartily wiſh it had; as, in that caſe, there had 
been, what there certainly is not now, one Power 
in Europe to counterbalance that of France; and 
then the Maritime Powers would, in reality, have 
held the balance of Europe in their hands. Even 
ſuppoͤſing that the Auſtrian power would then have 
been an overmatch for that of France; which (by: the 
way) is not clear; the weight of the Maritime PO W- 
ers, then thrown into the Scale of France, would 
infallibly have made the balance at leaſt even. In 
wh'ch caſe too, the moderate efforts of the Maritime 
Powers, on the fide of France, would have been fuf- 
ficient; whereas, now, they are obliged to exhauſt 
and beggar themſelves, and that too ineffectually, in 
hopes to ſupport the ſhattered, beggared, dar inſuf- 
ficient Houte of Auſtria, 

This 


* 
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This has been a long political diſſertation, but I 
am in formed that political ſubjects are your favourite 
ones; which I am glad of, conſidering your deſti- 
ration. You do well to get your materials all rea- 
dy, before you begin your work. As you buy, and \ 
(I am told) read, books of this kind, I will point 
out two or three for your purchaſe-and peruſal; I 
am not ſure that I have not mentioned them before: 
but that is no matter, if you have not got them. 
Memorres pour ſervir @ I Hiſteire du 10%. Sifcle, is a 
moſt uſeſul book for you to recur. to, for all the 
facts and chronology. of that century; it is in four 
volumes octavo, and very correct and exact. If 1 
do not miſtake, L have formerly recommended. t 
you, Les Memoires. du Cardinal de Retz.; however, it 
you have not yet read them, pray do; and with the 8 
attention which they deſerve. You will there find 
the beſt accout of a. very intereſting. period of the 
minority of Lewis XIV. The characters are drawn 
ſhort, but in a ſtrong and maſterly nianner; and the 
political reflections, are the only juſt and practical 
ones that I ever ſaw in print: they are well worth 
your tranſeribing, Le Commerce. des. Anciens, par 
Monſieur Hluet, Evique-d' Auranche, in one little va- 
ume octavo, is worth your peruſal, as commerce. is 
a very conſiderable part of political knowledge. I 
need not, I am fure, ſuggeſt to you, when you read 
- the courſe of Commerce, either of the ancients ar 
of the moderns, to follow it upon your map; for 
there 18 no other way of remembering Geagraphy 
correctly, but by looking perpetually in the map. for 
the places one reads of, even though one knows be- 
"8 fore, pretty near, where they are. 5 
Adieu! As all the accounts which I receive of you 
grow better and better, ſo I grow more and more af- 
fectionately yours. 5 
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LETTER CXXIX. 
London, September the 5th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, SR 5 
FT Have received yours, with the encloſed German 
1 letter to Mr. Grevenkop, which he aſſures me is 
extremely well written, conſidering the little time 
that you have applied yourſelf to that language. 
As you have now got over the moſt difficult part, 
pray go on diligently, and make yourſelf abſolutely 
maſter of the reſt. Whoever does not entirely- poſ- 
ſeſs a language, will never appear to advantage, or 
even equal to himſelf, either in ſpeaking -or writing 
it. His ideas are fettered, and ſeem imperfect or 
confuſed, if he is not maſter of all the words and 
phraſes neceflary to expreſs them. I therefore de- 
fire, that you will not fail writing a German letter, 
once every fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop ; which wil) 


make the writing of that language farmliar to you : 


and, moreover, when you have left Germany, and 
are arrived at Turin, I ſhall require you to write even 


to me in German; that you may not forget, with 


eaſe, . what you have with difficulty learned. I like- 
wiſe deſire, that, while you are in Germany, you 


will take all opportunities of converſing in German, 


which is the only way of knowing that, or any other 
language, accurately. You will alſo deſire your 
erman maſter to teach you the proper titles and 


{ ſuperſcriptions to be uſed to people of all ranks; 


hich is a point ſo materia], in Germany, that I have 


known many a letter returned unopened, becauſe 


one title in twenty has been omitted in the direc- 
tion. 232 
St. Thomas's day now draws near, when you are 
to leave Saxony and go to Berlin; and I. take it for 
granted, that, if any thing is yet wanting, to com- 

| plete 
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plete your knowledge of the ſtate of that Electorate, 
ou will not fail to procure it before you go away. 
do not mean, as you will eaſily believe, the num- 
ber of churches, pariſhes, or towns; but I mean 
the conſtitution, the revenues, the troops, and the 
trade of that Electorate. A few queſtions, ſenſibly 
| aſked, of ſenſible people, will procure you the neceſ- 
ſary informations; which I defire you will enter in 
your little book. Berlin will be entirely a new ſcene 
to you, and I look upon it, in a manner as your firſt 
ſep into the great world: take care that ſtep be not 
a falſe one, and that yo do not ſtumble at the 
threſhold, You will there be in more company than 
you have yet been; Manners and Attentions will 
ö therefore be more neceſſary. Pleaſing in company, 
is the only way of being pleaſed in it yourſelf. Senſe 
and. Knowledge are the firſt and neceſſary founda- 
tions for pleaſing in company; but they will by no 
means do alone, and they will never be perfectly 
welcome, if they are not accompanied with Man- 
ners and Attentions. You will beſt acquire theſe by 
frequenting the companies of people of faſhion ; 
but then you muſt reſolve to acquire them, in | 
companies, by. proper care and obſervation; for I 
have known people, who, though they have frequent- 
ed good company, all their life-time, have done it in 
ſo inattentive and. unobſerving a manner, as to be 
never the better for it, and to remain as diſagreea- 
ble, as awkward, and as vulgar, as if they had ne- 
ver ſeen any perſon of faſhion. When you go into 
good company (by good company is meant the peo- 
ple of the firſt faſhion of the place) obſerve carefully 
their turn, their manners, their addreſs ; and con- 
form your own to them. But this is not all neither: 
go deeper ſtill ; obſerve their characters, and pry, as 
far as you can, into both their hearts and their heads. 
Seek for their particular merit, their predominant 
paſſion, or their prevailing - weakneſs; and you will 
then know what to bait your hook with, to catch 
them. Man is a compoſition of ſo many, and ſuch 
| x various 
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various ingredients, that it requires both time and 
care to analyſe him: for though we have, all, the 
ſame ingredients in our general compoſition, as Reaſon, | 
Will, Paſſions, and Appetites ; yet the different pro- 
portions and combinations of hem, in each indivi- 
dual, produce that infinite variety of characters, 
which, in ſome particular or other, diſtinguiſhes eve- 
ry individual from another. Reaſon ought, to direct 
the whole, but ſeldom does. And he Who addreſſes 
himſelf ſingly to another man's reaſon, without en- 
deayouring to engage his heart in his intereſt alſo, is 
no more likely. to ſucceed, than a man who ſhould 
apply, only to a King's nominal Miniſter, and neglect. 
his Favourite. I will recommend to, your attentive 
peruſal, now that you are going into the world, two 
books, which will let you as much into the charac- 
ters of men, as books can do. | mean, Les Reflex- - 
ions Morales de Monſieur de la Rochefoucatlt, and Les 
Carafttres de La Bruyere : but remember, at the 
ſame time, that I only recommend them to you as 
the beſt, general maps, to aſſiſt you in your journey, 
and not as marking out every particular turning and 
winding that you will meet with. There, your own 
ſagacity and obſervation muſt come to their aid. La 
Rochefoucault | is, 1 know, blamed, but I think with- 
out reaſon, for deriving all our actions from the 
ſource of ſelf-love. For my own part, I ſee a great 
deal of truth, and no harm at all, in that opinion. 
It is certain, that we ſeek our own happineſs i in every 
f we do; and it is as certain, that we can only 
10 pf in doing well, and in conforming all our ac- 
tions to the rule of right reaſon, which is the great 
law of Nature. It is only a miſtaken felf-love that 
is a blameable motive, when we take the immediate 
and indiſcriminate gratification of a paſſion, or appe- 
tite, for real happineſs. But am I blameable, if I' 
do a good action, upon account of the happineſs 
which that honeſt conſciouſneſs' will give me? Sure- 
ly not. On the contrary, that pleaſing conſciouſneſs 
is a proof of my virtue. The reflection, were 
the 
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„ 
he moſt cenſured in Monſieur de la Rochefoucault's 
book, as a very ill-natured one, is this; On trouve 
dans le malbeur de . ami, quelque choſe qui 
ne deplait pas. And Why not? Why may I not feel 
a very tender and real concern for the misfortune of 
my friend, and yet at the ſame time feel a pleaſing 
conſciouſneſs at having diſcharged my duty to him, 
by comforting and aſſiſting him to the utmoſt of my 
power in that misfortune ? Give me but virtuous ac- 
tions, and I will not quibble and chicane about the 
| motives. And I will give any body their choice of 
_ theſe two truths, which amount to the ſame thing: 
He who loves himſelf beſt, is the honeſteſt man; or, 
The honeſteſt man loves himſelf beſt. _ 
The characters of La Bruyere are pictures from 
the life ; moſt of .them finely drawn, and highly co- 
| loured. Furniſh your mind with them firſt ; and 
when you meet with their likeneſs, as you will eve 
day, t ey, will ſtrike, you the more. You will com- 
_ pare ever feature with the original - and both will. 
© reciprocally help you to diſcoyer the beauties and the 
blemiſhes. | 


1 " 4 * 


As women are a conſiderable, or at leaſt a 


numerous part of e e and as their ſuffrages 
go a great way towards eſtabliſhing a man's charac- 


ter, in the faſhionable part of the world (which is 
of great importance to the fortune and figure he 
propor to make in it) it is neceſſary td pleaſe them. 
1 will therefore, upon this ſubject, let you into cer- 
_ tain Arcanas, that will be very uſeful for you to 
: | know, but which you muſt, with the utmoſt care, 
conceal; and never ſeem to know. Women, then, 
are only children of a larger growth; they have an 
entertaining tattle, and ſometimes wit; but for ſolid, 
reaſoning good ſenſe, I never in my life knew one 
that had it, or who reaſoned or acted conſequentially . 
for faur-and-twenty hours together. Some little paſ-- 
ſion or humour always breaks in upon their beſt reſo- 
lutions. Their beauty neglected, or controverted, 


their 


' 
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their age increaſed, or their ſuppoſed underſtandings . 
depreciated, inftantly kindles their little paſſions, 
and overturns any ſyſtem of conſequential conduct, 
that, in their. moſt reaſonable moments, they might 
have been capable of forming, A man of ſenſe on- 
ly trifles with them, plays with them, humours and 

flatters them, as he does with a ſprightly, forward 
child ; but he neither conſults them about, nor truſts 
them with, ſerious matters ; though he often makes 
them believe that he does both; which is the thing 
in the world that they are proud of; for they love 
mightily to be dabbling in buſineſs (which, by the 
Way, they always ſpoil ;) and being juſtly diſtruſt- 
ful, that men in general look upon them in a trifling 
light, they almoſt adore that man, who talks more 
ſeriouſly to them, and who ſeems to conſult and truſt 
them: I ſay, who ſeems; for weak men really do, 
but wiſe ones only ſeem to do it. No flattery is ei- 
ther too high or too low for them. They will gree- 
dily ſwallow- the higheſt, and gracefully accept of 
the loweſt; and you may ſafely flatter any woman, 
from her underſtanding, down to the exquiſite taſte 
of her fan. Women, who are either indiſputably 
beautiful, or indiſputably ugly, are beſt flattered up- 
on the ſcore of their underſtandings : *but thoſe who 
are in a ſtate of mediocrity, are beſt flattered upon 
their beauty, or at leaſt their graces ; for every wo- 
man, who is not abſolutely ugly, thinks herfelf 
handſome ; but not hearing often that ſhe is ſo, is the 
more grateful, and the more obliged to the few who 
tell her fo: whereas a decided and conſcious beauty 
looks upon every tribute, paid to her beauty, only 
as her due; but wants to ſhine, and to be conſidered 
on the fide of her underſtanding : and a woman, 
who is ugly enough to think that ſhe is ſo, knows 
that ſhe has nothing left for it but her underſtand- 
ing, which is, conſequently, (and probably in more 
ſenſes than one) her weak ſide. But theſe are ſe- 
crets, which you mult keep inviolably, if you would 
= not, 
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net, like Orpheus, be torn. to pieces by the whole 
ſex : on the contrary, a man, who thinks of living 
in the great world, muſt be gallant, polite, and at- 
tentive to pleaſe the women. They have, from the 
weakneſs of men, more or leſs influence in all 
Courts: they abſolutely ſtamp every man's charac- 
ter in the beau monde, and make it either current, or 
cry it down, and ſtop it in payments. It is, there- 
fore, abſolutely neceſſary to manage, pleaſe, and 
flatter them ; and never to diſcover the leaſt marks 
of contempt, which is what they never forgive: but 
in this they are not ſingular, for it is the ſame with 
men ; who will much ſooner forgive att injuſtice than 
an inſult. Every man 1s not ambitious, or covetous, 
or paſſionate ; but every man has pride enough in 
his compoſition to feel and refent the leaſt ſlight and 
contempt. Remember, therefore, moſt carefully to 
conceal your contempt, however juſt, wherever you 
would not make an implacable enemy. Men are - 
much more unwilling to have their weakneſſes and 
their imperfections known, than their crimes; and, 
if you hint to a man, that you think him filly, ig- 
norant, or even ill-bred, or awkward, he will hate 
you more, and longer, than if you tell him, plainly, 
that you think him a rogue. Never yield to that 
_ temptation, which, to moſt young men, is very 
ſtrong, of expoſing other people's weakneſſes and 
infirmities, for the ſake either of diverting the com- 
pany, or of ſhowing your own ſuperiority. You 
may get the laugh on your fide by it, for the pre- 
ſent; but you will make enemies by it for ever; 
and even thoſe who laugh with you then, will, upon 


reflection, fear, and conſequently hate you: beſides | 


that, it is ill-natured; and that a good heart deſires 
rather to conceal, than expoſe, other people's weak- 
neſſes or misfortunes. If you have wit, uſe it to 
pleaſe, and not to hurt: you may ſhine, like the ſun 
in the temperate Zones, without ſcorching. Here it 
is wiſhed for ; under the Line it 1s dreaded. 


| Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome of the hints, which my long expe- 
rience in the great world enables me to give you; 
and which, if you attend to them, may prove uſeful 
to you in your journey through 1 it. I wiſh it may 
be a proſperous one; at leaſt,” I am ſure that it muſt 
be your own fault if it is not. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, who, I am 
very forry to hear, is not well. I hope by this time 
he is recovered. Adieu. 
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LETTER Cxxx. 
London, September the 13th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


Have more than once recht bieded to you the 

Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend 
particularly to the political refleftions interſperſed in 
that excellent work. I will now preach a little upon 
two or three of thoſe texts. 

In the diſturbances at Paris, Monſieur de Beau- 
fort, who, was a very popular, though a very weak 
man, was the Cardinal's tool with the populace. 
Proud of his popularity, he was always for aſſem- 
bling the people of Paris together, thinking that he 
made a great figure at the head of them. The Car- 
dinal, who was factious enough, was wiſe enough, 
at the ſame time, to avoid gathering, the people to- 
gether, except when there was occaſion, and when 
he had ſomething particular for them to do. How- 
ever, he could not always check Monſieur de Beau- 
fort; who having aſſembled them once very unne- 
ceſſarily, and without any determined object, they 
ran riot, would not be kept within bounds by their 
leaders, and did their cauſe a great deal of harm; 
upon which the Cardinal obſerves, moſt judiciouſly, 
Que Monſieur de Beaufort ne tavoit pas, que qui aſ- 
{emoie le peuple, Piment.. It is, certain, that great 
numbers 


L 


en eee 
numbers of people, met together, animate each 
other, and will do ſomething, either good or bad, 
but oftener bad: and the reſpective individuals, who 
were ſeparately very quiet, when met together in 
numbers, grow tumultuous as a body, and ripe for 
any miſchief that may be pointed out to them by the 
leaders; and, if their leaders have no buſmeſs for 
them, they will find ſome for themſelves. The De- 
magogues, or leaders of popular factions, ſhould 
therefore be very careful not to aſſemble the people 
unneceſſarily, and without a ſettled and well conſi- 
dered object. Bèſides that, by making thoſe popu- 
lar aſſemblies too frequent, they make them likewiſe 
too familiar, and, conſequently, leſs reſpeRted by 
their enemies. Obſerve any meetings of people, and 
you will always find their eagerneſs and impetuoſity 
riſe or fall in proportion to their numbers: when the 
numbers are very great, all ſenſe and reaſon ſeems 40 + 
ſubſide, and one ſudden frenzy to ſeize on all, even 
the codleſt of them. | h 
Another very juſt obſervation of the Cardinals, i 
that the things whieh happen in our own times, an 100 
which we fee ourſelves, do not ſurprize us near ſo 
much as the things which we read of in times paſt, 
| though 1 not in the leaſt more extraordinary,; and adds, 
that perſuaded, that, when Caligula made his 
horſe 2 Cob, the people of Rome, at that time, 
were not greatly ſurpriſed at it, having meceffarily 
been in ſome 4 00 prepared for it, h an inſenſihle 
gradation of extravagancics from the ſame quarter. 
his is fo true, that we read every day, with aſto- 
riſhment, things we fee every day without ſurpriſe: 
We wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a Co- 
arus, and a Curtius; and are not the leaſt ſurpriſed 


to hear of a Sea · C aptain, who has blown up this hip, 


his crew, and himſelf, that they might not fall into 
the hands of the enemies of his country. 1 cannot 
help reading of Porſenna and Regulus, with ſurpriſe 
and reverence; and vet 1 irenjember that I ſaw, 
Vo . J. Y | Liber 
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without either, the execution of * Shepherd, a boy 


of eighteen years old, who intended to ſhoot the 
late King, and who would have been pardoned, if 


he would have expreſſed the leaſt ſorrow for his in- 


tended crime; but, on the contrary, he declared, 


That, if he was pardoned, he would. attempt it a- 


gain; that he thought it a duty which he owed his 


country; and that he died with pleaſure for having 
endeavoured to perform it. Reaſon equals Shepherd 
to Regulus; but prejudice, and the recency of the 


fact, make Shepherd a common malefactor, and Re- 


gulus a hero. RN 
Examine carefully, and re-conſider all your noti- 
ons of things; analyſe them, and diſcover their 


component parts, and ſee if habit and prejudice are 


not the principal ones; weigh the matter, upon which 
you are to form your opinion, in the equal and im- 


partial ſcales of reaſon. It is not to be conceived 


how many people, capable of reaſoning, if they 
would, live and die in a thouſand errors, from lazi- 
neſs; they will rather adopt the prejudices of others, 
than give themſelves the trouble of forming opinions 


of their own. They ſay things, at firſt, becauſe 
other people have ſaid them, and then they perſiſt in 


them, becauſe they have, ſaid them themſelves. 
The laſt obſervation that I ſhall now mention, of 


the Cardinal's, is, that a ſecret is more eaſily kept 


by a good many people,, than one commonly ima- 
** gines.” By this he means a ſecret of importance, 
among people intereſted in the keeping of it. And 
it is certain that people of buſineſs know the impor- 
tance of ſecrecy, and will obſerve it, where they are 
concerned in the event, And. the Cardinal does not 
ſuppoſe that any body is filly enough to tell a ſecret, 


IS 
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= James Shepherd, a coach- painter's apprentice, 
was executed at Tyburn for high treaſon, March 17, 


1718, in the reign of George I. 
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is not ſome way or other intereſted in the keeping 
it, and concerned in the event. To go and tell any 
friend, wife, or miſtreſs, any ſecret with which they 
have nothing to do, is diſcovering to them ſuch an 
unretentive weakneſs, as muſt convince them that 
you will tell it to twenty others, and conſequently 
that they may reveal it without the riſque of being 
diſeovered. But a ſecret properly communicared. 
only to thoſe who are to be concerned in the thing 
in queſtion, will probably be kept by them, though 
they ſhould be a good many. Little ſecrets are oom- 
. told again, but great ones generally kept. 
ieu. I 
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LETTER CxxxXI. 


London, September the 2oth, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOT, Lf Sp 

1 Wait with impatience for your accurate Hiſtory 

of the Chevaliers Porte Epees, which you pro- 
miſed me in your laſt, and which I take to be a fore- 
runner of a larger work, that you intend to give the 
public, containing a general account of all the Reli- 
gious and Military Orders of Europe; Sertouſly ; 
you will do well to have a general notion of all thoſe 
Orders, ancient and modern; both as they are fre- 
quently the ſubjects of converſation, and as they are 
more or leſs interwoven with the hiſtories of thoſe 
times. Witneſs the Teutonic Order, which, as ſoon 
as it gained ſtrength, began its unjuſt depredatjons 
in Germany, and acquired ſuch conſiderable poſſeſſi- 
ons there; and the Order of Maltha alſo, which con- 
_ tinues to this day its piracies upon the Infidels. Be- 
ſides, one can go into no company in Germany, 
without running againſt Monſieur le Chevalier, or 
Monfieur le Commandeur de I' Ordre Teutontque. It is 
the ſame in all other parts of Europe, with regard to 
the Order of Maltha ; where you never go into com- 
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pany without meeting two or three Chevaliers, or 


_ Commandeurs, who talk of their Preuves, their Lan- 
gues, their Caravannes, Sc. all which things I am ſure 


you would not willingly be ignorant of. On the other 
hand, I do not mean that you ſhould have a profound 
and minute knowledge of theſe matters, which are of 


a nature that a general knowledge of them is fully 


ſufficient. I would not recommiend to you to read 
Abbe Vertot's Hiſtory of the'Order of Maltha, in 
four quarto volumes; that would be employing a 
great deal of good time very ill. But I would have 
you know the foundations, the objects, the Inſignia, 
and the ſhort general hiſtory of them all. 

As for the ancient religious military Orders, which 
were chiefly founded in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 


turies; ſuch as Maltha, the Teutonic, the Knights 


Templers, Sc. the injuſtice and the wickedneſs of 
thoſe eſtabliſhments cannot, I am. ſure, have eſcaped - 


your obſervation. Their pious object was, to take 


away, by force, other people's property; and to 
maſlacre the proprietors themſelves, if they refuſed 
to give up that property, and adopt the opinions of 
theſe invaders. What right or pretence had theſe 
confederated Chriſtians of Europe to the Holy 
Land? Let them produce their grant of it in the 
Bible? Will they ſay, that the Saracens had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it by force ; and that, conſequently, 
they had the fame right. Is it lawful then to ſteal 
goods, becauſe they were ſtolen before? Surely not. 
The truth is, that the wickedneſs of many, and the 
weakneſs of more, in thoſe ages of ignorance and 
fuperſtition, concurred to form thoſe flagitious con- 


ſpiracies againſt the lives and properties of unoffend- 


ing people. The Pope ſanctified the villainy, and 
annexed the pardon of fins to the perpetration of it.- 
This gave riſe to the Croiſadoes, and carried ſuch 
ſwarms of people from Europe to the conqueſts of 


the Holy Land. Peter the Hermit, an active and 


ambitious Prieſt, by his indefatigable pains, was the 


immediate author of the firſt Croiſade; Kings, 


Princes, 


v 
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Princes, all Profeſſions and Characters united, from 
different motives, in this great undertaking, as every 
ſentiment, except true religion and morality, invited 
to it. The ambitious hoped for kingdoms; the 

greedy and the neceſſitous for plunder; and ſome 
were enthuſiaſts enough to hope for ſalvation, by the 
deſtruction of a conſiderable number of their fellow- 


creatures, who had done them no injury. I cannot 


omit, upon this occaſion, telling you, that the 
| Eaſtern Emperors at Conſtantinople, (who, as Chriſ- 
tians, were obliged, at leaſt, to ſeem to favour theſe 
_ expeditions) ſeeing the immenſe , numbers of the 
Croiſez, and fearing that the Weſtern Empire might 
have ſome mind to the Eaftern Empire too, if it 
ſucceeded againſt the Infidels, as Papptriit vient en 
| 1 theſe Eaſtern Emperors, very honeſtly, 
poiſoned the waters where the Croz/ez were to pals, 
and ſo deſtroyed infinite numbers of them. | 
The later Orders of Knighthood ; ſuch as the 
Garter in England ; the Elephant in Denmark ; the 
Golden Fleece in Burgundy ; the St. Eſprit, St. 
Michel, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, Gc. 
are of a very different nature and inſtitution. They 
were either the invitations to, or the rewards of, 
brave actions, in fair war, and are now rather the 

decorations of. the favour of the Prince, than the 
proofs of the merit of the ſubject. However, they 
are worth your inquiries to a certain degree; and con- 
verſation will give you frequent opportunities for 
them. Wherever you are, I would adviſe you to 
inquire into the reſpective Orders of that country, 
and to write down a ſhort account of them. For 
example; while you are in Saxony, get an account of 
Aigle Blanc, and of what other Orders there may 
be, either Poliſh or Saxon ; and, when you ſhall be 
at Berlin, inform yourſelf of the three Orders there, 
P Aigle Noir, la Generofite, et le Vrai Merite, which 
are the only ones, that I know of, there. But when 
ever you meet with ſtraggling ribbands and ſtars, as 
you will with a thouſand in Germany, do not fail to 
inquir 
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inquire what they are, and to take a minute of them 
in your memorandum- book: for it is a fort of know- 
ledge that coſts little to acquire, and yet is of ſome 
uſe. Young people have frequently an incuriouſ- 
neſs about them, ariſing either from lazineſs, or a 
contempt of the object, which deprives them of (e- 
veral ſuch little parts of knowledge, that they after- 
wards wiſh they had acquired. If you will put con- 
verſation to profit, great knowledge may be gained 
by it; and is it not better (ſince it is full as eaſy) to 
turn it upon uſeful, than upon uſeleſs ſubjects ? People 
always talk beſt upon what they know. moſt, and it 
is both pleaſing them, and improving one's-felf, to 
put them upon that ſubject. With people of a par- 
ticular profeſſion, or of a diftinguiſhed eminency in 
any branch of learning, one is not at a loſs : but with 
thoſe, whether men or women, who properly con- 
ſtitute what is called the beau monde, one muſt nor 
chuſe deep ſubjects, nor hope to get any knowledge 
above that of Orders, Ranks, Families, and Court 
anecdotes; which are therefore the proper (and not 
altogether uſeleſs) ſubjects of that kind of con- 
verſation. Women, eſpecially, are to be talked to, 
as below men, and above children. If you talk to 
them too deep, you only confound them, and loſe 
your own labour; if you talk to them too frivo- 
louſly, they perceive and refent the contempt» The 
proper tone for them is, what the French call the 
Entregent, and is, in truth, the polite jargon of good 
company. Thus, if you ate a good Chemiſt, you 
may extract ſomething out of every thing. 
A propos of the beau monde; J muſt again and 
gain recommend the Graces to you. There is no 
doing without them in that world; and, to make a 
good figure in that world, is a great ſtep towards 
making one in the world of buſineſs, particularly 
that part of it for which you are deſtined. An un- 
zraceful manner of ſpeaking, awkward motions, and 
a diſagreeable addreſs, are great clogs to the ableſt 
man of buſmeſs; as the oppoſite qualifications are of 
+ infinite | : 
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infinite advantage to him. I am therefore very glad 
that you learn to dance, Iince I am told there is a 
very good dancing-maſter at Leipſig. I would have 
you dance a minuet very well, not ſo much for the 
| ſake of the minuet itſelf (though that, if danced at 
all, ought to be danced well) as that it will give you 
an habitual genteel carriage, and manner of preſent- 
ing yourſelf, N | 


Since I am upon little things, I muſt mention a- 


nother, which though little enough in itſelf, yet, as 
it occurs at leaſt once in every day, deſerves ſome 
attention; I mean Carving. Do you ule yourſelf to 
carve adroitly and genteely, without hacking half an 
hour acroſs a bone, without beſpattering the com- 
pany with the ſauce, and without overturning the 
_ glaſſes into your neighbours pockets ? Theſe awk- 
wardneſſes are extremely diſagreeable; and, if often 
repeated, bring ridicule. They are very eaſily 
avoided, by a little attention and uſe. _ | 
How trifling ſoever theſe things may ſeem, or 
really be, in themſeives, they are no longer ſo, when 
above half the world thinks them otherwiſe. And, 


as | would have you omnibus ornatum—excellere rebus, 


I think nothing above or below my pointing out to 
you, or your excelling in. You have the means of 
doing it, and time before you make uſe of them. 
Take my word for it, I aſk nothing now, but what 
you will, twenty years hence, moſt heartily wiſh 


that you had done. Attention to all theſe things, for 


the next two or three years, will fave you infinite 
trouble and endleſs regrets hereafter. May you, in 


the whole courſe of your life, have no reaſon for any. 


one juſt regret ! Adieu. 


Your Dreſden china is arrived, and I have ſent it 


to your Mamma. | 
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LETTER CXXXII 


London, September the "_ O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


I Have received your Latin Lecture upon War, 
which, though it is not exactly the ſame Latin 
that Ceſar, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid ſpoke, 
is, however, as good Latin as the erudite Germans 
fpeak or write. I have always obſerved, that the 
moſt learned people, that is thoſe who kinre read the 
moſt Latin, write the worft ; and that diſtinguiſhes 
the Latin of a Gentleman ſcholar, from that of a 
Pedant. A Gentleman has, probably, read no other 
Latin than that of the Auguſtan age; and therefore 
can write no other: whereas the Pedant has read 
much more bad-Latin than good ; and conſequently 
writes fo too. He looks upon the beſt claſheal books, 
as books for ſchool-boys, and conſequently below 
him; but pores over fragments of obſcure authors, 
treafures up the obſolete words which he meets with 
there, and uſes them, upon all occaſions, to ſhow 
his reading, at the expence of his judgment. Plau- 
tus is his favourite author, not for the fake of the 
wit and the vis comica of his comedies ; but u 

account of the many obfolete words, and the cant 
of low characters, which are to be met with no where 
elſe. He will rather uſe olli than illi, optume than 
eptime, and any bad word, rather than any good one, 
provided he can put prove, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it is Latin; that is, that it was written by a2 Roman. 
By this rule, I might now write to you in the lan- 
guage of Chaucer or Spenſer, and aflert that ] 
wrote Engliſh, becauſe it was Engliſh, in their 


days; I ſhould be a moſt affected puppy if I 


did fo, and you would not underſtand three 
words of my letter. All theſe, and ſuch-like af- 


FeQted peculiarities, are the characteriſtics of learned 


coxcombs 
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coxcombs and pedants, and are carefully ayoided by 
all men of ſenſe. | 

I dipped, accidentally, the other day, into Pi- 
tiſcus's preface to his Lexicon; where I found a word 
that puzzled me, and that I did not remember ever 
to have met with before. It is the adverb prefi- 
ſScine , which means, in a good hour; an. expreſſion, 
which, by the ſuperſtition of it appears to be low 
and vulgar. I looked for it; and at laſt I found, 
that it is once or twice made uſe of in Plautus ; upon 
the ſtrength of which, this learned pedant thruſts it 
into his preface. Whenever you write Latin, re- 
member that every word or phraſe which you make 
uſe of, but cannot find in Cefar, Cicero, Livy, Ho- ' 
race, Virgil, and Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, though 
it may have been written by a Roman. 

I muſt now ſay ſomething as to the matter of the 
Lecture; in which, I confeſs, there is one doctrine . 
laid down that ſurpriſes me: it is this; Quum vero 
hoftis fit lenta citave morte omnia dira nobis minitans 
quocunque bellantibus negotium eſt, parum ſane inter- 

Fuerit quo modo eum obruere et intetficere ſatagamus fi 
Ferociam exuere cunfletur. Ergo veneno quoque uti 
fas eft, &c. whereas I cannot conceive that the uſe 
of poiſon can, upon any account, come within the 
| lawful means of ſelf-defence. Force may, without 
doubt, be juſtly repelled by force, but not by 
treachery and fraud ; for I do not call the ſtratagems 
of war; ſuch as ambuſcades, maſked batteries, falſe 
attacks, c. frauds or treachery ; they are mutually 
to be expected and guarded againſt ; but poiſoned 
arrows, poiſoned waters, or poiſon adminiſtered to 
your enemy (which can only be done by treachery) 
have always heard, read, and thought, to be un- 

lawful and infamous means of defence, be your 
danger ever fo great.: but, /i ferociam exuere cunc- 
tetur; muſt I rather die than poiſon this enemy? 
Yes, certainly : much rather die than do a baſe or 
criminal action: nor can I be ſure, before hand, _ 
this 


— 
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this enemy may not, in the laſt moment, Ferociam 
exuere. But the Public Lawyers, now, ſeem to me, 
rather to warp the law, in order to authorife, than 
to check, thoſe unlawful proceedings of. Princes and 
States; Which, by being become common, appear 
leſs criminal: though cuſtom can never alter the 


nature of good and ill. . , 
Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refinements 
of Caſuiſts, break into the plain notions of right and 
wrong; which every man's right reaſon, and plain 
common-ſenſfe, ſuggeſts to him. To do as you 
would be done by, 1s the plain, ſure, and undiſputed 
rule of morali:y and juſtice. Stick to that; and be 
convinced, that whatever breaks into it, 1n any de- 
gree, however ſpeciouſly it may be turned, and how- 
ever puzzling it may be to anſwer it, is notwith- 
ſtanding falſe in itſelf, unjuſt, and criminal. I do 
not know a crime in the world, which is not, by the 
Caluifts among the Jeſuits (eſpecially the twenty- 
four collected, I think, by Eſcobar) allowed, in ſome, 
or many caſes, not to be cririinal. The principles 
firſt laid down by them are often ſpecious, the rea- 
ſonings plauſible ; but the concluſion always a lie: 
for it is contrary to that evident, and undeniable rule 
of juſtice, which I have mentioned above, of not 
', doing to any one what you would not have him do to 
you. But, however, theſe refined pieces of caſuiſtry 
and ſophiſtry, being very convenient and welcome to 
people's paſſions and appetites, they gladly accept 
the indulgence, without deſiring to detect the fallacy 
of the reaſoning : and indeed many, I might ſay 
moſt, people, are not able to do it; which makes 
the publication of ſuch quibblings and refinements 
the more pernicious. I am no ſkilful Caſuiſt, nor 
ſubtle Diſputant ; and yet I would undertake to 
juſtify, and qualify, the profeſſion of a highway- 
man, ſtep by ſtep, and ſo plauſibly, as to make 
many ignorant people embrace the profeſſion, as an 
innocent, if not even a laudable one; and to puzzle 
people, of ſome degree of knowledge, to anſwer 
me 
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me point by point. I have ſeen a book, entitled 


Quidlibet ex Quolibet, or the Art of making any 


thing out of ay thing; which is not fo difficult, as 
it would ſeem, if once one quits certain plain truths, 
obvious in groſs to every underſtanding, in order to 
run after the ingenious refinements of warm imagi- 


ley, Biſhop of Cloyne, a very worthy, ingenious, 
and learned man, has wrote a book. to prove, that 


nations and ſpeculative reaſonings. Doctor Berke- 


there is no ſuch thing as Matter, and that nothing 


exiſts but in idea: that you and J only fancy our- | 


ſelves cating, drinking, and ſleeping ; you at -Leip- 
ſig, and I at London : that we think we have fleſh 


and blood, legs, arms, &c. but that we are only | * 


, 


ſpirit. His arguments are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unan- 


ſwerable; but yet Lam ſo far from being convinced 


1 


drink, and walk and ride, in order to- keep that 
matter, which I ſo miſtakenly imagine my body ar 
preſent to conſiſt of, in as good plight as poſſible. | 
Common ſenſe, (which, in truth, 1s very uncommon) 
is the beſt ſenſe 1 know of: abide by it; it will coun- 
ſe] you beſt. -Read and hear, for your amuſement, 
ingenious ſyſtems, nice queſtions, ſubtily agitated, 
with all the refinements that warm imaginations 
ſuggeſt ; but conſider them only as exercitations for 
* the mind, and return always to ſettle with common- 
ſenſe. 


I ſſtumbled, the other day, at a book eller s, upon 


by them, that I am determined to go on to eat and 


Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes, which 


had formerly read. I read it over again, and with 
freſh aſtoniſnment. Moſt of the extravagancies are 
taken from the Jewiſh Rabbins, who broached thoſe 
wild notions, and delivered them in the unintelligible 
jargon which the Caballiſts and Roſicrucians deal in 
to this day. Their number is, I believe, much 
leſſened, but there ate ſtill ſome; and I myſelf have | 
known two, who ſtudied and firmly believed in that 


| 


myſtical nonſenſe. What extravagancy is not man 
b ET capable 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| write to me, ſuppoſe yourſelf converſing freely with 


3 
\ 
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capable of entertaining, when once his ſhackled 


reaſon is led in triumph by fancy and prejudice ! 


The ancient Alchymiſts gave very much into this 
ſtaff, by which they thought they ſhould diſcover 
the Philoſopher's Stone: and ſome of the moſt cele- 


brated Empirics employed it in the purſuit of the 


Univerſal Medicine. Paracelſus, a bold Empiric, 
and wild Caballiſt, aſſerted, that he had diſcovered 


fit, and called it his Altabeſt. Why, or wherefore, 


God knows ; only that thoſe madmen call nothing 
by an intelligible name. You may eaſily get this 


} book from the Hague; read it, for it will both divert 


and aſtoniſh you; and at the ſame time, teach you 
nil admirari. A very neceſſary leffon. 

Your letters, except when upon a given ſubject, 
are exceedingly laconic, and neither anſwer my de- 
fires, nor the purpoſe of letters; which ſhould be 
familiar converſations, between abſent friends. As 
I defire to live with you upon the footing of an in- 
timate friend, and not of a parent, I could with that 
your letters gave me more particular accounts of 
yourſelf, and of your leſſer tranſactions. When you 


me, by the fire-ſide. In that caſe, you would na- 


turally mention the incidents of the day; as, where 


you had been, who you had ſeen, what you thought 


of them, Fc. Do this in your letters; acquaint . 


me ſometimes with your ſtudies, ſometimes with 
your diverſions; tell me of any new perſons and 


characters that you meet with in company, and add 


your own obſervations upon them: in ſhort, let me 
ſee more of you, in your letters. How do you go 


on with Lord Pulteney ; and how does he go on at 


Leipſig? Has he learning, has he parts, has he ap- 
plication ? Is he good or ill-natured ? In ſhort, What 
is he; at leaſt, what do you think him? You may 


tell me without reſerve, for I promiſe you ſecrecy. - 


You are now of an age, that I am deſirous to begin 
a confidential correſpondence with you; and, as I 
ſhall, on my part, write you, very freely, my opi- 

nion 
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nion upon men and things, which I ſhould often be 
very unwilling that any body but yon and Mr. Harte 
ſhould ſee ; ſo, on your part, if you. write me with- 


out reſerve, you may depend upon my inviolable 


ſecrecy. If you have ever looked into the Letters of 
Madame de Sevigne, to her daughter, Madame de 


Grignan; you muſt have obſerved the eaſe, * 5 


and friendſhip, of that correſpondence; and yet, 


hope, and believe, that they did not love one another 
better than we do. Tell me what books you are nos 


reading, either by way of ſtudy or amuſement: 
how you paſs your evenings when at home, and where 
you paſs them when abroad. I know that you go 


ſometimes to Madame Valentin's aſſembly; What 


do you do there; do you play, or ſup, or is it only 
la belle converſation? Do you mind your dancin 
while your dancing- maſter is with you? As you will 
be often under the neceſſity of dancing a minuet, 1 
would have you dance it very well. Remember, 


that the graceful motion of the arms, the giving your 


hand, and the putting on and pulling off your 
hat genteely, are the material parts of a gentleman's 
dancing. But the greateſt advantage, of dancing 


well, is, that it neceſſarily teaches you to preſent 


yourſelf, to ſit, ſtand, and walk genteely ; all of 
which are of real importance to a man of faſhion. 

I Tſhould wiſh that you were peliſhed, before yon 
go to Berlin; where, as you will be in a great deal 
of good company, I would have you have the right 


manners for it. It is a very conſiderable article to 


have le ton de la bonne campagnie, in your deſtination 
particularly. The principal buſineſs of a foreign 
Miniſter, is, to get into the ſecrets, and to know all 


les allures of the Courts at which he reſides: this he. 


can 'never bring about, but by ſuch a pleaſing ad- 
dreſs, ſuch engaging manners, and ſuch an infinua- 
ting behaviour, 'as may make him ſought for, and 
in ſome meaſure domeſtic, in the beſt company and 


the beſt families of the place. He will then, indeed, 


be well informed of all chat paſſes, either by the con- 
| ; fidence 


| 
1 


| 
[ 
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fidences made him, or by the careleſſifeſs of people 
in his company ; who are accuſtomed to look upon 
him as one of them, and conſequently not upon 
their guard before him. For a Miniſter, who only 
goes to the Court he reſides at in form, to aſk an 
audience of the Prince or the Miniſter, upon his laſt 
inſtructions, puts them upon their guard, and will 
never know any thing more than what they have a 
mind that he ſhould know. Here women — & be 
put to ſome uſe. A King's miſtreſs, or a Miniſter's 
wife or miſtreſs, may give great-and uſeful informa- 
tions; and are very apt to do it, being proud to ſhow 
that they have been truſted. But then, in- this caſe, 
the height of that ſort of addreſs, which ſtrikes wo- 
men, is requiſite ; I mean that eaſy politeneſs, gen- 
teel and graceful addreſs, and that extérieur brilliant, 
which they cannot withſtand There is a ſort of 
men ſo like women, that they are not to be taken 
juſt in the ſame way; I mean thoſe who are com- 
monly called fine nen; who ſwarm at all Courts; 
who have little reflection and leſs knowledge ; but 
who, by their good- breeding, and train-iran of the 
world, are admitted into all companies; and, by the 
imprudence or careleſſneſs of their ſuperiors, pick up 
ſecrets worth knowing, and e got out of them 
PO addreſs. Adieu. | | 
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LETTER cxxxill 
Bath, October the 22d, O. S. 1748. 
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DEAR BOY, 


1 15 AME here three a" ago, upon account of 
A diſorder i in my flomach, which affected my 
head, and gave me vertigos. I already find myſelf 
ſomething better; and conſequently do not doubt, 
' but that the courſe of theſe waters will ſet me quite 
right. But how-ever, and where-ever I am, your 
welfare, yo me, your knowledge, and ou | 

morals, 
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morals, employ my thoughts more than any thing 
that can happen to me, or that I can fear or hope 
for myſelf. I am going off of the ſtage, you are 
coming upon it : with me, what has been, has been, 
and reflection now would come too late; with you, 
every thing is to come, even, in ſome manner, re- 
flection itſelf : fo that this is the very time when my 
reflections, the reſult of experience, may be of uſe 
to you, by ſupplying the want of yours. As ſoon 
as you leave Leipſig, you will gradually be going 
into the great world; where the firft impreſſions 
that you ſhall give of yourſelf will be of g:cat impor- 
tance toyou ; but thoſe which you ſhall receive will 
be decifive, for they always ſtick. To keep good 
company, eſpecially at your firſt ſetting out, is the 
way to receive good impreſſions. If. you aſk me 
what I mean by good company, I will confeſs to you, 
that it is pretty difficult to define; but I will endea- 
vour to make you underſtand it as well as | can. + 
Good Company, is not what reſpective ſets of 
company are pleaſed either to call or think them- 
ſelves ; but it is that ny which all the people 
of the place call, and acknowledge to be good com- 
pany, notwithſtanding - ſome objections which they 
may form to ſome of the individuals who compoſe it. 
It conſiſts chiefly (but by no means without excepti- . 
tion) of people of conſiderable birth, rank, and 
character: for people of neither birth nor rank, are 
frequently, and very juſtly, admitted into it, if 
diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar merit, or eminency in 
any liberal art or ſcierce. Nay, fo motley a thing is 
good company, that many people, without birth, 
rank, or merit, intrude into it by their own forward- 
neſs, and others ſlide into it by the protection of ſome - 
conſiderable perſon ; and ſome even of indifferent 
characters and morals make part of it. But, in the 
main, the good part: preponderates, and people of 
infamous and blaſted characters are never admitted. 
In this faſhionable good company, the beſt manners, 
and the beſt language, of the place are moſt un- 


queſtionably © 


\ \ 5 
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| queſtionably to be learnt ; for they eſtabliſh, and give 
the tone to both, which are therfore called the lan- 
guage and manners of good company : there being 
no legal tribunal to aſcertain either. | 
A company conſiſting wholly of pegple of the firſt 
quality, cannot, for that reaſon, be called good com- 
pany, in the common acceptation of the phraſe, un- 
leſs they are, into the bargain, the faſhionable and 
accredited company of the place; for people of the 
very firſt quality can be as ſilly, as ill-bred, and as 
worthleſs, as people of the meaneſt degree. On the 
other hand, a company conſiſting intirely of people 
of very low condition, whatever their merit or parts 
may be, can never be called good company ; and 
confequently-ſhould not be much frequented, though 
by: no means deſpiſed. _ L 
A company wholly compoſed of men of learning, 
though greatly to be valued and reſpected, is not 
meant by the words, good company ; they cannot 
have the eaſy manners and tournure of the world, 
as they do not live in it. If you can bear your part 
well in ſuch a company, it is extremely right to be in 
it ſometimes, and you will be but more eſteemed, 
in other companies, for having a place in that. But 
then do not let it engroſs you; for if you do, you 
will be only conſidered as one of the literati hy pro- 
feſſion; which is not the way either to ſhine, or riſe 
in the world. I. er . 
The company of profeſſed Wits and Poets is ex- 
tremely inviting to moſt young men, who, if they 
have wit themſelves, are pleaſed with it, and if they 
have none, are ſillily proud of being one of it: but 
it ſhould. be frequented with moderation and judg- 
ment, and you ſhould by no means give yourſelf up 
to it. A Wit is a very unpopular denomination, as 
it carries terror along with it; and people in general 
are as much afraid of a live Wit, in company, as a 
woman is of a gun, which ſhe thinks may go off of 
itſelf, and do her a miſchief. Their acquaintance is, 
however, worth ſeeking, and their company worth 
frequenting; 
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1 ng; but not excluſively of others nor tp 
ſuch adegree/as to be CY as one of chat 
Particular n 23% 

But the company, whioh of at others yoni. 
moſt carefully avoid, is that lou company, which in 
every ſenſe of the word, is low indeed; low in hank, 

low in parts, low in manners, and tow in merit. 
You will, perhaps, he ſurprized, that I ſhould think, 
It neceſſary to warn you againſt ſuch company; but 
yet do not think it - wholly: unneceſſary,” after the 
many inſtances which I have ſeen, of men of ſenſe 
and rank, "diſcredited, vilified; and undone, by keep- 
ing ſuch company. Vanity, that ſource of -many of 
our follies, and of ſome of our crimes, hath ſunk 
many a man into company, in every light infinitely 
1 himſelf, for the ſake of being the firſt man in 

There he dictates, is applauded, admired; and, 
for the ſake of beirig the Corypbæus of that wretched 
chorus, diſgraces,. 3 diſqualifies himſelf ſoon for 
any better company, Depend upon it, you will 
ſink or riſe to the level of the company wich you 
commonly keep: people will judge of you, and not 
unreaſonably, by that. | There is good ſenſe in the 
Spaniſh ſaying, * Tell me who you live with, and 
Iwill tell you who you are.“ Make it therefore 
your buſineſs, wherever you are, to get into that 
company. which every body of the place allows to 
be the beſt company, next to their own : Which is 
the beſt definition that I can give you, of good com- 
pany. But here, too, one caution is very neceſlary 
for want of which many young men have been ruin- 
ed, even in' good company. Good company (as I 
have beforeobſerved)-is compoſed of; a great vaxiety 
of faſnionable people, whoſe characters and morals are 
very different, though their manners are pretty much 
the ſame. When a young man, new in the world, 


firſt gets into that company, he very rightly deter- 


mines to conform to, and imitate it. But then he 
too often, and fatally, miſtakes the objects of his 


imitation. He has often heard a abſurd term 
Vor. . 2 1 


| 
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of genterl and faſhionable vices. - He there ſees ſome 
people vo ſhine; and who in general are ddenired 
and eſteemed; and obſerves, that theſe people 
are whoremaſters, drunkards, or gameſterz: upon 
Which he adopts their vices; miſtaking their defects 
for their perfections, and thinking that they 
owe their faſhion- and their luſtre to thoſe genteel 
vices. | Whereas it is exactly the reverſe ; for: theſe 
people have acquired their reputation by their 
Parts, their learning, their good · breeding, and other 
real aceompliſhments; and are only blemiſned and 
lowered, in the opinions of all reaſanable people, 
and of their own, in time, by theſe genteel and fa: 
ſhionable vices. A-whorematter, in a flux, or with · 
out a noſe, is a very genteel perſon indeed, and well 
worthy of imitation. A drunkard; yomiting up at 
night the ine of the day, and ftupefied by the head · 
ach all the next, is, doubtleſs, a fine model to copy 
from. And a gameſter, tearing his hair, and blaſ- 
pheming, for having loſt more than he had in the 
world, is ſurely 4 moſt amiable character. No; 
theſe are allays, and great ones too, which can never 
adorn any character, but will always debaſe the beſt. 
To prove this ;' ſuppoſe any man, without parts and 
ſomè other good: qualities, to be merely a whore- 
maſter, a drunkard, or a gameſter; How will he 
be looked upon, by all forts of people? Why as a 
moſt contemptible and vicious animal. Therefore 
it is plain, that, in theſe mixed characters, the good 
part only makes people forgive, but not approve, the 
bad 3 ' p . * ' 


Iwill hope, and believe, that you will have no 
vices; but if, unfortunately, you ſhould have any, 
at leaſt I beg of you to be content with your own, 
and to adopt no other body's. The adoption of vice 
hath, Iam convinced, ruined ten times more young 
men, than natural inclinations. 1 
As I make no difficulty of confeſſing my paſt 
errors, where | think the confeſſion may be of uſe to 
you, I will own, that, when firſt went to the uni- 

— . verſity, 
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I drank and ſmoked, not withſtanding the 
95 had to wine and tobacco, only becauſe I 
— it genteel, add that it rhade me lock like a 

When I went abroad, I firſt went to the 
Hague, where garftitig was much in faſnion; and 
where I obſerved that many people, of ſhining rank 
and _—_ gamed = on was — young 
efrotigh, and filly: enough, to believe, . 
\vaxoge of wer nevortphſhremt and, 16 24 
at perfectien, I adopted gaminꝑ as a n 
k. Thus I acquired, by reg the habit o pt 
which, far . from adorning my character, has, [ am 
conſeieus, been a great bl — 0 
 Invivare; then, with diſcermment and judgment, 
the real perfections of the good-commpany which you 
may get into; copy their politeneſs; their carriage, 
their adcheſs, and the easy — well · bred turn of their 
coriverſation ; but remember, that, let them ſhine 
ever ſo bright, their vices, if they have any, ate ſo 
many ſpots, which you would no more imitate, than 
you would make an artificial wart upon your face, 
becauſe ſome very handſome man had the misfot · 
tune to have a natural one upon his: but, on the 
contrary, think how much bandiomer be would have 
been without it. 

Having thus confeſſed ſome wa my nn 1 
will now ſhow you a little of my right ſide. I always 
endeavoured to get into the beſt companys whereyer I 
was, and cotntmonly ſucceeded. / There pleaſed; to 
ſome d by ſhowing a defire to pleale. took 
care never to be abſent or diſrait; but on the con- 
trary, attended l that was ſaid, done, or 
even looked, in com 1-never | failed in the 
miauteſt attentions; a nevet journalier. 
Theſe things, ald not my ne, wade. 1. 
faſhionable. . 

Raule b! is full long enough, 
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Pan ght Bath, October the 19th. 0 8. EN A 
DAR BOT, Ne 


H AVING; in my laſt, pointed * 2 
ſort of company you ſhould keep, I will now 
give you ſome rules for your eonduct in it; rules 
which my own experience and: obſervation ' enable 
me to lay down, and communicate to you, with 
ſome degree of confidence. I have often given you 
hints of this leind before, but then it has been by 
ſnatches; I will now be more regular and metho- 
didal. 1 ſhall ſay nothing with regard io your bodily 
carriage and addreſs, hut leave them to the care of 
your dancing- maſter, and to your own attention to 
the beſt models; remember, however, that hey are 
of conſequence. 

Talk often, but never long 3 in + that caſe, if you 
FR not pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to tire your 
hearers. Pay your own reckoning, but do not treat 
the whole company ; this being one of the very few 
caſes in which people do not care to be treated, every 
one being fully convinced that he has wherewithal to 


pay. 

Tell ftories very ſeldom, — abfalately, - never 
but where they are very apt, and very ſhort. Omit 
every circumſtance that is not material, and beware 
of digreſſions. To have frequent recourſe to narra- 
tive, betrays great want of imagination. 

Never hold any body by: the button, or the Band. | 
- in order to be heard ont; for if people are not wil- 
ling te hear you, you had much bene, held your 
- tongue than them. 

Moſt long talkers ſingle « out Gt one — > nel 
man in company (commonly him whom they obſerve 
- 20-be- the moſt ſilent) c os their next neighbour, to 
nag or at leaſt, in a half voice, to convey a 

continuity 


22 ö 


e HS 80 N. OJ 20 


continniry of -wards to. This 1s. exceſſively ill-bred, 
and, in ſore degree, a fraud; 2 e 
being a joint and eammon. property. But, on the 
other hand, if one of theſe unmereiful talkers lays 
bold of you, hear him with patience, (and 55 oy 
ſeeming attention) if he is worth obliging; fo r. no⸗ > 
thing will oblige him more than a. patient heating. 
as nothing would hurt him more, than either to leave 
him in the midſt of his diſcourſe, or to diſcoyer your 
Inpgtiewes under your affligtion. . 
Take, rather than give, the tone of. the company 
you are in. If you have parts you will ſhow them, 
more or leſs, upon every ſubject; and if you have 
not, you had better talk ſillily upon a ſubject of other 
people's, than of your own. chuſing. b 
Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed companies, 
argumentative, - polemical. converſations; which, 
though they ſhould not, yet certainly do,. indiſpoſe, | 
for a time, the con: ending parties towards each 
other: and, if the controverſy grows warm and noi- 
ſy, endeavour to put an epd to it, by ſome genteel 
levity or joke. I quieted ſuch a converſationchub- 
bub once, by repreſenting. to them, that, though I 
was perſuaded none there. preſent. would repeat, aut . 
of company what paſſed in it, yet I could not an- 
{wer for the diſcretion of the paſſengers in the ſtxeer, 
who muſt neceſſarily. hear all that was ſaid. Bugs. 
Above all cp and upon all occaſions Add ; 
| ſpeakingiof. yourſelf, if it be poſſible. Such is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it perpe- 
tually breaks out, even in people of the beſt parts, in 
all the various modes and figures of the egotiſm. 
Some, abruptly, ſpeak advantageouſly of; them 
ſelves,” without, either pretence or provocation. 
They are impudent. Others proceed more artfully, 
as they imagine; and forge accuſations againſtthem- 
ſelves, complain of calumnies which they never 
heard, in order to juſtify themſelves, by un es 
a catalogue of their many virtues. They ackn naqoledge 
Ant is may, indeed ſeem odd, that e 11. 
that 


0 ＋ - * . 


| made up of thoſe weakneſſes: © They oannot ſes prople 


in human nature, that it deſcends even to the 05; 
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that manner if themſelves ; ; it is what they do not lilo, 
and what they never would have dan; uo, o tortures 


 Fhoyld ever bout forced it from them, "if they had not 


been thus unjuſtly and monſtronſly accu, Bui in 


Theſe cafes, juſtice is ſurely due io one's ſelf, as well 


as 10 others; and, <vhen our character ts attacked, we 
may fay, in our 0wn juſtification, what otherwiſe toe 
nc ber ould have ſaid. This thin veil of Modeſty, 
drawn before Vanity, is much too tranſparent, to 
conceal it, even from very moderate diſcernment. 
Others go more 'modeſtly and more lily ſtill (as 


they thing) to work; but, in my mind, {til} more 


Tigicylouſly. * They confeſs themſelves (nor without 


foe degree of ſname and -confufion) into all the 


Cardinal Virtues; by firſt degrading them into weak- 
neſſes, and then owning their misfortufie, in being 


— Hympathifing with, and epdoavourms 


70 56 them. Thiy tannot' fee people! want, 'without 


reheving ibem; though, truly, hen, own circumſtan- 


tes eatnot very "well ford it. bey cannot help fpcak- 
ing ruth; 7 they know all 4 imprudenee of ii. 
'M ſhort, they know that, with all theſe weakneſſes, they 
art not fit to brue in the I much leſs 10 thrive in it. 


But they are-now tog od to change, and muſs rub on as 
vel as tbey can. This founds too ridiculous and 
eutre, almoſt, for the ſage: ; and yet, take my 


word for it, you wilt frequent! meet with it, upon 


the common ſtage of the w And here l will 
obſerve, by the bye, that you wilt often meet with 


Characters in nature ſo extravagant, that a diſcreet 


Poet would not venture ta ſet them upon the tage, 
ih their true and high colouring. . 
This principle of vanity and pride is dn 


oOdjects; and one often (ces people angling for praiſe, 
where, admitting all they fay to he true, Thich, by 

the way, it ſeldom is) no juſt praiſe is to be — 
One man affirms that he has rode poſt an hundred 
Mites in fix hours: probably it is a lie; hut, ſuppo- 


ing 
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9 8 0 to oi: what then? Why lie is a very 
Sad poſt-boy, that is all. Another aſſerts, and 
bly. not without oaths;i mat he has drank fix'or - 
cight dottles of wine at a ſiting : out of charity, 1 
will | believe”: bim a lar'y Fw at do not, E muſt 
think him @ beaſt, 
Such, and a eee n . folkes und 
extravaguncies, which vanity draws people into, and 
which always defeat theit own e and, as 


Witles ſays, upeit aun Mees Warri en 
Make the wreectiohe moſt defviſed ie 5 
Vene ol is wiſhes bo pred. men ot 


ll 18 n ON-II671 2509 vum o 

Thee fore iy. of evoldiogrtheſvevils, 18, ne- 
ver to ſpeak of yourſelf at al. Bur when;;hiſtorical-! 
ly, you are obliged to mention yourſelf; take care 
not to drop one ſingle word, that can, directly or 
indinectiy, be conſtrued as fiſhing: for applauſe. Be 
your character what ie will, it Wilk be knowny and 
nobody wilt take it upon your ewn word. Never 
imagine that any thing you can ſay, yourſelf, wilh 
varmſt your defect or add huſtre to your perfpcti⸗· 
ons; but, on the contrary, it may, 2 nine times 
in ten will, 2 the former more glaring, and the 
larter obſcure. - f you are filent upon your own 
ſubject, neither: —— indignation, nor ridicule, will 
& or allay the applauſe which you, may _ 
yoo but if you publiſh-. your own:panegyric 

any Oe or in afyiſhape wharſpever, — 

— ckeln dreſſed or diſguiſed, they will all 
conſpire againſt you, and you will bs dilappuime 
of the very: end you aim at. 
Take eate never to ſeem dark and myſterious; ; 
| which ie not only a very unamiable character, but a 
very ſuſpicious one too: if you ſeem myſterious with 
others, they wilt be really - ſo with you, and you will 
know — 4 The height of abilities is, to have 
volto  fciolto, - and penſiori fretti; that is, a frank; 
apen, and ingenuous exterior, with a n and 
referve 
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_ reſerved interior: to be upon your own guard, and 
Poet, by a ſeeming natural openneſs, to put 5 off. 
of theirs. Depend upon it, hine in ten of every com 
pany that yon are in, will avail themſelves every 
indiſereet and ungnarded expreſſion of my if they - 
can turn it to their own advantage. A prudent; 
reſerve is therefore as neceſſary, as a ſeeming, open- 
i  neſsis prudent. - Always look people in the face 
lj when, you ſpeak to them; the not doing it is thought 
do imply conſcious guilt; beſides, that you loſe the 
J advantage of obſerving, by their countenances, what 
= | impreſſion your diſcourſe makes upon them. In order 
* to know people's real ſontiments, I truſt much more 
1 to my eyes than to my ears; for they can ſay what- 
ever they have a mind I ſhould hear; but they can 
ſeldom help lopking, what al have no ee 
that I ſhould kn). 

Neither retail nor receive ſrandal.. willingly ; 3 for 
though the defamation of others may, for the pre- 
ſent, gratify the malignity of the pride of our hearts, 
cool reflection will draw very diſadvantageous con- 
1 cluſions from ſuch a diſpoſition: and in the. caſe of 
1. ſeanda), as in that of robbery, the eceſyer is always 
Fi thonght as had as the thief, . 1 
Mimickry, which is the common and Gracie: 

amuſement ol little low. minds, is in the utmoſt 
contempt, with: great ones. It is the loweſt and 
moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, neither prac- 
riſe it yourſelf, nor applaud jt in others. Beſides 
that, the perſon . mimicked is inſulted ; and, Wg 
have often obſerved to you before, an inſult is never 
forgiven. 

I need not (a believe) adviſe. you 10 adapt yonr 
converſation to the people you are converſing With: 
for I ſuppoſe you would not, without this caution, 
have talked upon the ſame ſubject, and in the ſame 

manner, to a Miniſter of State, a Biſhop, a Philo- 
ſopher, a Captain, and a Woman. A man of the 
Wee ma, bke Ne © AH n abſe to.take eve- 


iy 
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| ry Jifferent, hue; which is by no means a criminal 
or _ but a neceſſary complaiſance, for 1 it relates 
to Manners, and not to Morals. - 
= word only, as to ſwearing ; and that, Thope 
and believe, is more than is neceſſary. You may 
ſometimes hear ſome people, in good company, in- 
lebe their diſcourſe with oaths by way of embel- 
ment, as they think, but you muſt obſerve, too, 
that thoſe who do fo, are never thoſe who contribute, 
in any degree, to give that company the denominiatis 
on of good company, They are always ſubalterns, 
ot people of low education; for that practice, be- 
ſides that it has no one temptation to plead, is as fil-. 
ly, and as illiberal, as wicked. 

I ud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are 
oy 2 with ſilly things; for true Wit or pod 
Senſe never excited a laugh, ſince the creation o 
world. A man of parts and faſhion is. therefore only | 


to ſmile, but never heard to laugh, $f 


© But, to conclude this long letter; all the abave-, | 
mentioned rules, however carefully you may obſerve, 
them, will loſe half their effect, if unaccompanied by 
the Graces. Whatever you ſay, if you ſay it with a 
ſupercilious, Conical face, or an embarraſſed coun- 
tenance, or a. filly, diſconcerted grin, will be ill re- 
ceived. If, into the bargain, you multer it, ar ulter 
it 1nd} indy, and ungracefully,, it will be ſill worſe 
received. If your air and addreſs are vulgar, awk- 
ward, and gauche, you. may be eſteemed indeed, af 
you have great intrinſic merit; but you will never 
pleaſe: and, without pleaſing, - you will riſe but hea- 
vily. Venus, among the ancients, was ſynonimous 
with the Graces, who were always ſuppoſed to ac- 
company her: and Horace tells us, that even Youth, 


and Mercury, the God of Arts and e 
yould not do without her. 7 | 


85  Parum Conus Ane te Juventas F que, We 
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Eid der, and may be had, 
if properly and diligently purſued. |” Adieu. 
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. EXENV. 
I anxiety for your ſucceſs inereaſes, in pro- 
VI portion as the time approaches of your taking 
your part upon the great ſtage of the world. The 
audience will form their opinion of 'you upon yo 
firſt appearance, (making the proper allowunee for 
your inexperience) and b far it will be final, that, 
though it may vary as to the degtees, it will never 
totally change. This conſideration excites that reſt- 
lefs attention, with which I am 9 — | 
how I can beſt contribute to the perfection of that 
character, in which the leaſt ſpot er blemiſh Would 
give me more real coneern, than I am now eapable 
of feeling upon any other account whatſoever. 
| I have, long ſince, done meritionivg your gteat 


— 
: 
1 


— — 9 
f | ; 
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Religious and Moral duties; beeauſe I could not 
make your underftanding ſo bad a compliment, as to 


ſuppoſe that yon wanted, or could receive, any new 
inſtructions upon thoſe two important points. Mr. 
Harte, 1 am ſure, has not neglected them; and, be- 
ſides, they are fo obvious to common ſenſe and rea-. 


fon, that commentators may (as they often de) per- 


plex, but eannot make them elearer. My provinee, 
therefore, is to fupply, by my experience, your, 
hitherto, inevitable experience, in the ways of the 
world. People at your age are in a ſtate of natural 
ebriety; and want rails, and gardefous, wherever 
they go, to hinder them from  breakmg their necks. 
This drunkenneſs of youth, is not only tolerated, 
but even pleaſeth, if kept within certain bounds of 
diſcretion and decency. Thoſe bounds are the point, 
which it is difficult for the drunken man nr to 

find 
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find out, 8 it is that the experience of a 
friend may not only ſerve, but ſave hm. 
Carry wick you, and wefcome, into company, alt 
the gaiety and 2 bat as little of the giddineſs, 
of youth as \ —_ — will chem dur 
te latter n, wnocently, implacably 
offend. Inform yourſelf' of the characters and fitu- 
arions of rhe company, before you gre way to what 
—.— imagination may prompt you. to fay. There 
in all companies, more wrong heads than right 
ones, and many more who deſerve, than who'like 
_ cenſure. Should you therefore expatiate in the 
of forme virtue, which forne in company notoriouſſy 
want; or declaim againſt any vice, which others are no- 
torioufly infected with ; your reflections, however ge 
neral and unapplied, will, by being/ applicable, 'be 
thought perſonal, and levelled ar Hole people. This 
conſideration points out to you, ſufficiently, not to bs 
ſuſpieious and baer yourſelf, nor to ſuppoſe hat 
3 becauſe! they may, are therefore meant at 
The manners of well-bred people fecure one 
— thoſe indirect and mean attacks; but if, by 
chance, a flippant woman, or a pert coxcomb, lets off 
any thing of chat kind, it is much better not to 
| ſeem to underſtand, than to reply toit, 
Cautiouſty avoid talking of either / your.own. 0 
other people's domeſtic affairs. Yours are nothing to 
them, but tedious ;'theirs are nothing to you. The 
fabject-i is a tender one; and it is odds bur that yo 
touch ſomebody or other's fore place: for, in this 
caſe, there is no truſting to fpectous appearances; 
which may be, and often are, fo contrary to the real 
fituations of things, between men and their wives, 
parents and their children, feeming friends, c. 
that, with the beſt intentions in the world, one often 
blunders diff 
- Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes, of 
moſt mixed companies, are local. They thrive 
in that particular foil, but will not, often, bear 
* 9 company is differently cir- 
— 


but then eo + it, with. n nnn 
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| cireumſtanced, has its particular cant, and jargon: 


which may give occaſion to wit, and mirth, within 


that cirele, but would ſeem flat andyinfipid i in any 


other, and therefore will not bear. repeating. No- 


thing makes a; man look ſillier, than a pleaſantry, 


not reliſned or not underſtood; and if he meets 

with a profound ſilence, when he expected a general 
applauſe, or, what is worſe, if he is deſired to ex- 
plain the bon mot, his awkward and embarraſſed ſitu- 
ation is eaſier imagined than deſcribed. A propos of 
repeating ; take great care never to repeat (l do not 


mean here the pleaſantries) in one company what you 


hear in another. Things ſeemingly indifferent, may, 
by circulation, have much graver conſequences than 
you would imagine. Beſides, there is a general tacit 
truſt in converſation, by which a man.is obliged not 

to report any thing out of it, though he is not im- 
mediately enjoined ſecrecy. A retailer of this kind 
is ſure to draw himſelf into a thouſand ſerapes and 
diſcuſſions, and to be iir. and mn receiu- 
ed, wherever he goes. 

Lou will find, in moſt kc company, ſome peo- 
ple; who only keep their place there by a contempti- 
ble title enough; theſe are what we call very good- 
natured fellows, and the French, bons diables. The 
truth is, they are people without any parts or fancy, 
and who, having no will of their own, readily aſſent 
to, concur in, and applaud, whatever is ſaid or done 
in the company; and adopt, with the ſame alacrity, 


the moſt virtuous or the moſt criminal, the wiſeſt or 
the ſillieſt ſcheme, that happens to be entertained by 


the majority of the company. This fooliſn, and 
often criminal complaiſance, flows from a fooliſh 
cauſe; the want of any other merit. I hope that 
you will hold your p'ace in company by a nobler 
tenure, and that you will hold it (you can bear a 
quibble, I believe, yet) in capite. Have a will and an 
opinion of your.own, and adhere to them ſteadily; 


and 


and (if you have it) with Urbanity; for you have not 
yet beard enough, either to preach: or cenſure. 


All other kinds of complaiſance are not only 
blarneleſs, but neceſſary, in good company. Not to 
ſeem: to perceive, the little weakneſſes, and the idle 


but innocent affectations of the company, but even 


to flatter them, in a certain manner, is not only very 


allowable, but, in truth, a fort of polite duty. 
They will be pleaſed with you, if you cz ; and will 
certainly not be reformed by you, if you do not. For 
inſtance ; you will find, in every groupe of compa- 
ny, two principal figures, viz. the fine Lady and 
the fine Gentleman ; who abſolutely give the law of 
Wit, , Faſhion, and Taſte, to the reſt of 


that ſociety. There is always a ſtrict, and often, 


for the time being, a tender alliance between theſe 
two figures. The Lady looks upon her empire as 


founded upon the divine right of Beauty, (and full 


as good a divine right it is, as any King, Emperor, 
or Pope, can pretend to; ) ſhe requires, and com- 
monly meets with unlimited paſhve obedience. 
And why ſhould ſhe not meet with it? Her demands 
go no higher, than to have her unqueſtioned pre-emi- 


nence in Beauty, Wit, and Faſhion, firmly eſtabliſn- 


ed. Few Sovereigns (by the way) are fo reaſonable. 
The fine Gentleman's claims of right are, mutatis 
- mutandis, the ſame ; and though, indeed, he is not 
always a Wit de jure, yet, as he is the Wit de fatto 


of that company, he is intitled to a ſhare of your 


NPR and every body expects, at leaſt, as much 


as they are entitled to, if not ſomething more. Pru- 


dence bids you' make your court to theſe Joint Sove- 
reigns; and no duty, that I know of, 
Rebellion, here, is exceedingly dangerous, and ine- 


vitably puniſhed, by baniſhmenr, and immediate for- 


feiture of all your wit, manners, taſte, and faſhion : 
as, on the other hand, a chearful ſubmiſſion, not 
without ſome flattery, 'is ſure to procure you a ſtrong 
recommendation, and moſt effectual paſs, throughout 
all their, and probably the neighbouring dominions. 


With ' 
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(You will before 


Wit a modern re cle, 
then 


you have been half an hour i ir C01 
diſcover thoſe two principal figures; both 
deference which 15 will obſerve the whole cottipa+ 
ny pay them, and by that eaſy, caretefs, and ſerene 
air, which their conſciouſneſs of power gives them. 
= - 1 caſe, ſo in all — aim always at the 
higheſt; get always into the higheft compatry, and 
addreſs yourſelf particularly to the Higbelt in * 
The fearch after be unattainable philoſopher's ſtone 
has occaſioned a thouſand uſeful ec reties. which, 
otherwiſe, would never have been made. 
What the French juftly call Jes manferes nobles, are 
only to be acquired in the vey eee eren | 
They are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of men 
of faſhion : people of low education never wear them 
fo cloſe, but that forme part or other of the original 


vulgariſm appears. Les manieres nobles equally for- 


bid infolent contempt, or low envy and” jeatouſy. 
Low people, in good. circumſtances, fine clothes, 
and equipage, will infolentty ſhow contempt for all 
thoſe, who cannot afford as fine clothes, as good 
an equipage, and who have not (as their term is) as 
much money in their pockets: on the other hand, 
they are gna wed with envy, and cannot help difco- 
vering it, of thoſe who ſurpaſs them in any of theſe 
articles; which are far from being ſure criterions of 
merit. They are, likewiſe; jealous of being ſlight- 
ed; and, conſequently, ſuſpicious and captious': 
they are eager and hot about trifles; becauſe trifles 
were, at „ their affairs of conſequence. Les 
manieres nob es imply exactly the reverſe” of all this. 
Study them early; you cannot make them too habi- 
tual and familiar to you. 3 | 

J]uſt as I had written what goes before, I received 
your letter of the 24th; N. S. but I have not receiv- 
ed that which you mention from Mr. Harte. Yours 
is of the kind that I deſite; for 1 want to ſee your 
private picture, dtawn by yourſelf, at different fit- 


- 
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tings : for though, as it is drawn by yourſelf, I pre- 
fume you will take the moſt advantageous likeneſs 
yet I think, that. I have kill enough in that kind of 
painting, to diſcover the true features, though ever ſo 
pr or thrown into ſkilful lights and 
By your account of the German Play, which I do 
not know Whether I ſnhould call Tragedy or Comedy, 
the only ſhining part of it (ſince I am in a wgy of 
quibbling) ſeems to have been the Fox's Tail. 1 
preſume, too, that the Play has had the fame fate 
with the Squib, and has gone off no more. I ne- 
mernber a ſquib much better applied, when it was 
made the device of the colours of a French regi - 
ment of grenadiers; it was. repreſented burſting, - 
with this motto under it: Percam- dum luceam. 
I like the deſcription of your Pir-nic ; where, I 
take it for granted, that your cards are only to break 
the formality. of a circle, and your intend- 
ed more to promote converſation than drinking. 
Such an amicable culliſion, as Lord Shafteſpury very 
prettily calls it, rubs off and ſmooths thoſe rough - 
corners, which mere nature has given to the ſmooth- 
eſt of us. I hope ſome part, at leaſt, of the conver 
ſation is in German. A propos; tell me, do you 
ſpeak that language correctly, and do you write it 
witheaſe? I have no doubt of your maſtering the 
other modern languages, which are much eaſier, and 
occur much oftener; for which reaſon, I deſire that 
you will apply moſt diligently to German, while you 
are in Germany, that you may ſpeak: and write that 
language moſt correctly 
I expect to meet Mr, Eliot in London, in about 
three weeks, after which you will ſoon ſee him at 
Leipſig. Adieu. bi | | 
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LETTER CXXXVI. 
London, November the 18th, O. S. 1748. 


— 


DEAR BOT 8 
LX FJ HATEVER I fee, or whatever I hear, my 
| firſt conſideration 1s, whether it can, in any 
way, be uſeful to you. As a proof of this, I went 
accidentally, the other day, into a print-ſhop ; where; 
= among others, I found one print from a famous de- 
1 ſign of Carlo Maratti, who died about thirty years 
ago, and was the laſt eminent painter in Europe: 
the ſubj-&t, is, il Studio del Diſegno; or, the School 
of Drawing. An old man, ſuppoſed to be the Maſ- 
LE ter, points to his Scholars, who are variouſly em- 
1:8 ployed, in Perſpective, Geometry, and the obſerva- 
4 tion of the ſtatues of antiquity. With regard to 
v'y Perſpective, of which there are ſome little ſpecimens; 
LN he has wrote, Tanto che baftt, that is, As much as is 
| þ Sufficient ; with regard to Geometry, Tanto che baſti 
13 again; with regard to the contemplation of the anci- 
| ent ſtatues, there is written, Non mai a baſtanza, There 
never can be enough. But, in the clouds, at the top 
of the piece, are repreſented the three Graces; with 
this juſt ſentence written over them, Senza di noi ogni 
fatica e vana; that is, Without us, all labour is vain. 
This, every body allows to be true, in painting; but 
all people do not ſeem to conſider, as I hope you will, 
that this truth is full as applicable to every other art 
or ſcience; indeed to every thing that is to be ſaid or 
done. I will: fend you the print itfelf, by Mr. Eliot, 
when he returns; and I will adviſe you to make the 


| ſame ule of it, that the Roman Catholics ſay they do 
q. of the pictures and images of their ſaints ; which is, 
1 only to remind them of thoſe; for the adoration they 
4 diſclaim, Nay, I will go farther, and, as the tran- 
i; ſition from Popery to Paganiſm is ſhort and eaſy, [ 
| uU ill claflically and poetically adviſe you to invoke, 
| and 


and ſacrifice to them every day, and all the day. 

It muſt be owned, that the Graces do not ſeem to be 
natives of Great Britain; and, I doubt, the beſt of 
us, here, have more of the rough than the poliſhed 
diamond. Since barbariſm drove them out of Greece 


and Rome, they ſeem to have taken refuge in France, 


where their temples are numerous, and their worſhip 


the eſtabliſhed one. Examine yourſelf ſeriouſly, - 
why ſuch and ſuch people pleaſe and engage you, 
more than ſuch and ſuch others, of equal ment; and 
you will always find, that it is becauſe the former 
ve the Graces, and the latter not. I have known 


many a woman, with an exact ſhape, and a ſymme- 


trical aſſemblage of beautiful features, pleaſe nobo- 


dy ; while others, with very moderate ſhapes and 
features, have charmed every body. Why? Be- 


cauſe Venus will not charm ſo much, without her 


attendant Graces, as they will without her. Among 


men, how often have I ſeen the moſt ſolid, merit 


and knowledge neglected, unwelcome, or even re- 


jected, for want of them? While flimſy parts, little 


knowledge, and leſs merit, introducedby the Graces, 


have been received, cheriſhed, and admired. Even 


virtue, which is moral beauty, wants ſome of its 
charms, if unaccompanied by them. 


If you aſk me how you ſhall acquire what neither 


you nor [| can define or aſcertain; I can only anſwer, 
By obſervation. Form youre, with regard to 
others, upon what you feel pleaſes you, in them, 


I can tell you the importance, the advantage, of 
having the Graces ; but I cannot give them you: - 


I heartily wiſh I could, and I certainly would; for 
I do not know a better preſent that I could make 
vou. To ſhow you that a very wiſe, philoſophical, 

and retired man, thinks upon that ſubject as I do, 


who have always lived in the world, I ſend you, by 


Mr. Eliot, the famous Mr. Locke's book upon Educa- 
tion; in which you will find the ſtreſs that he lays 


EC: Aa upon 
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upon the Graces, which he calls (and very truly) 
Gogd-breeding. © I have marked all the parts of that 
= bock, that are worth your attention; for as he be- 
gins with the child, almoſt from its birth, the parts 
relative to its infancy would be uſeleſs to you. Ger- 
many is, ſtill leſs than England, the ſeat of the 
Graces ; however, you had as good not ſay ſo while 
you are there. But the place which you are going 
to, in a great degree, is; for I have known as many. 
well-bred, pretty rhen come from Turin, as from 
any part of Europe. The late King Victor Amedée 
took great pains to form ſuch of his ſubjects as were 
of any conſideration, both to buſineſs and manners; 
the preſent King, I am told, follows his example: 
this however is- certain, that in all Courts and Con- 
greſſes, where there are various foreign Miniſters, 
thoſeol the King of Sardinia are generally the ableſt, 
the politeſt, and les plus d&lits, You will therefore, 
at Turin, have very good models to form yourſelf 
upon; and remember that with regard to the beſt 
models, as well as to the antique Greek ſtatues in the 
print, non mai a baftanza, Obſerve every word, 
look, and motion of thoſe who are allowed to be the 
moſt accompliſhed perſons there. Obſerve their 
14 natural and careleſs, but genteel air; their unem- 
I barraſſed good-breeding ; their unafſuming, but yet 
b unproſtituted . dignity. Mind their decent mirth, 
| | their diſcreet frankneſs, and that entrrgent, which, 
| as much above the frivolous as below the important 
} and the ſecret, is the proper medium for converſation 
in mixed Senner IJ will obſerve, by the bye, 
that the tale ef that ght entrrgent is often of great 
uſe to a fore Miniſter; not only as it helps him to 
domeſticate himfelf in many families, but alfo, as it 
if enables tim. to put by, and parry ſome ſubjects of 
wo converſation, which might poſſibly lay him under 
1 difficulties, both what to ſay, and how to lock. | 
8 Of all the men that ever I knew in my life, (and I 
[It knew him extremely well) the late Duke of Marl- 
1 OE borough 
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borough poſſeſſed the Graces in the higheſt degree, 


not to ſay engroſſed them; and indeed he got the 
moſt by them; for I will venture (contrary to the 
cuſtom of profound hiſtorians, who always aſſign 
deep cauſes for great events) to aſcribe the better half 
of the Duke of Marlborough's greatneſs and riches 
to thoſe Graces. 'He was eminently illiterate ; wrote 
bad Engliſh, and ſpelled it ſtill worſe. He had no 
| ſhare of what is commonly called Parts; that is, he 
had no brightneſs, nothing fhining in his genius. 
He had, moſt undoubtedly, an excellent good plain 
underſtanding, with ſound judgment, But theſe, 
alone, would probably have raiſed him but ſomething 
higher than they found him; which was Page to 
- . King james the Second's Queen. There the Gra- 
ces protected and promoted him; for, while he was 


an Enſign of the Guards, the Dutcheſs of Cleve- 


land, then favoufite miſtreſs to King Charles the Hd, 
ſtruck by thoſe very Graces, gave him five thouſand 
pounds ; with which he immediately bought an an- 
nuity for his life, of five hundred pounds a year, 
of my grandfather Halifax ; which was the founda- 
tion of his ſubſequent fortune. His figure was 
beautiful ; but his manner was irreſiſtible, by either 
man or woman. It was by this engaging, graceful 
manner, that he was enabled, during all his war, to 
connect the various and jarring Powers of the Grand 
Alliance, and to carry them on to the main objbct of 
the war, notwithſtanding, their private and ſeparate 
views, jealouſies, and wrongheadedneſſes. Whatever 


Court he went to, (and he was often obliged to go 
himſelf to fome reſty and refractory ones) he as con- 


ſtantly prevailed, and brought them into his mea- 


ſares. The Penſionary Heinſius, a venerable old 


Miniſter, grown grey in buſineſs, and who had go- 
verned the Republic of the United Provinces for 
more than forty years, was abſolutely governed by 
the Duke of Marlborough, as that Republic feels to 
this day. He was always cool ; and nobody eyer ob- 


ASS ſerved 
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ſerved the leaſt variation in his countenance : he 


could-refuſe more gracefully than other people could 
grant; and thoſe who went away from him the moſt 
diſſatisfied, as to the ſubſtance of their buſineſs, 
were yet perſonally charmed with him, and, in ſome 


degree, comforted by his manner. With all his 


gentleneſs and gracefulneſs, no man living was more 
conſcious of his ſituation, nor maintained his digni- 
ty better. | 

With the ſhare of knowledge which you have al- 
ready gotten, and with the much greater, which, I 
hope, you will ſoon acquire, what may you not ex- 
pect to arrive at, if you join all theſe graces to it? 
In your deſtination, particularly, they are, in truth, 


half your buſineſs; for, if you can once gain the 
affections, as well as the eſteem of the Prince or Mi- 


niſter of the Court to which you are ſent, I will anſwer 
for it, that will effectually do the buſineſs of the 


Court that ſent you; otherwiſe it is up-hill Work. 


Do not miſtake, and think, that theſe graces, which 
I fo often and ſo earneſtly recommend to you, ſhould 
only accompany important tranſactions, and be worn 
only les jours ae gala : no; they ſhould, if poſſible, 
accompany every, the leaſt, thing that you do or 


ſay; for, if you neglect them in little things, they 


will leave you in great ones. I ſhould, for inſtance, 


he extremely concerned to ſee you even drink a cup 
of coffee ungracefully, and flop vourſelf with it, by 
your awkward manner of holding it; nor ſhould [ 
like to ſee your coat buttoned, or your ſhoes buckled 


awry. But I ſhould be outrageous, if I heard you 


mutter your words unintelligibly, ſtammer in your 
ſpeech, or heſitate, miſplace, and miſtake in your 
rarrations : and I] ſhou run away from you, with 
greater rapidity, if pollible, than 1 ſhould, now, 
run to embrace you, if I tound you deſtitute of all 
thoſe graces, which 1 have ſet my heart upon their 


making you one day, omnibus ornatum excellere 
7e Lug. 


This 
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This ſubject i is inexhauſtible, as it extends to eve- 
ry thir g that is to be ſaid or done; but I will leave 
it for the preſent, as this letter is already pretty 
lang. Such is my deſire, my anxiety, for your per- 
fection; that I- never think I have ſaid enough, 
thouęh you may poſſibly think that I have faid too 
much; ard though, in truth, if your own good 
{eſe is not ſufficient to direct you, in many of theſe 
plain. points, all that I or any body elfe can fay, will 
be inſufficient, But, where you are concerned, I 
am the infatiable Man in Horace, who covets ſtill a 
little corner more, to complete the figure of his field. 
{ dread every little corner that may deform mine, in, 
which I would have (if poſſible) no one defect. 

I this moment receive yours of the 14th, N. 8 
and cannot condole with you upon the ſeceſſion of 
your German Commen/aux ; who, both by your and 
| Mr. Harte's deſcription, ſeem to be des gens dune 
aimable abſence : and, if you can replace them by 
any other German converſation, you will be a gainer * 
by the bargain. 1 cannot conceive, if you under- 
ſtand German well enongh to read any German 
book, how the writing of the German character can 
be ſo difficult and tedious to you, the twenty-four 
letters being very ſoon learned; and I do nor expect 
that you ſhould write yet with the utmoſt purity and 
correctneſs, as to the language: what 1 meant by 
your writing once a fortnight to Grevenkop, was 
only to make the written character familiar to you. 
However, I will be content with one in three weeks, 
or ſo, | 

believe you are not likely to ſee Mr. Eliot again 
ſoon, he being {till in Cornwall with his father; who, 
T hear, is not likely to recover. Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER cxxxvn. 


So London, November the 29th, O. 8. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


1 Delayed writing ta you, till I could give you 
& {ome account of the motions of your friend, Mr. 
Eliot ; for whom, I know, you have, and very juſt- 
ly, the moſt friendly concern. His father 'and he 
came to town together, in a poſt-chaiſe, a fortnight 

ago, the reſt of the family remaining in Cornwall, 
His father, with difficulty, ſurvived the journey, 

and died laſt Saturday was ſevennight. Both concern 
and deceney confined your friend, till two days ago: 
when I ſaw him: he has determined, and, I think, 
very prudently, to go abroad again; but how ſoon, 
it is yet impoſſible for him to know: as he muſt, 
neceſſarily, put his own private affairs in ſome order 


firſt : but 1 conjecture, that he may poſſibly join 


you at Turin; ſooner, to be ſure, not. I am very 
orry that you are likely to be ſo long without the 
company and the example of ſo valuable a friend; 
and therefore, I hope, that you will make it up to 
yourſelf, as well as you can, at this diſtance, by re- 
membering and following his example. Imitate that 
application of his, which has made bim know all 
thoroughly, and to the bottom, He does not con- 
tent himſelf with the ſurface of knowledge ; but 
works in the Mine for it, knowing that it hes deep. 
Pope ſays, very truly, in his Eſſay upon Criticiſm ; 


A little Learning 1s a dangerous thing ; HA 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring. 


I ſtrall ſend you, by a ſhip that goes to Hamburgh 
next week (and by which Hawkins ſends Mr. Harte 
ſeme things that he wrote for) all thoſe which I pro- 
* 4 - * 8 » . > PR © 6» | 4 G | poſed | 
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poſed ſending you by Mr. Eliot; together with a ye- 
ry little box, that I am deſired to forward to Mr. 
„Harte. There will be, likewiſe, two letters of re- 
commendasgion for. you to Monkeur Andtié, and 
Comte Algarotti, at Berlin, Which you will take care 
to deliver to them, as ſoon as you ſhall be rigged, 
and fitted out, to appear there. They will intra- 
duce you into the beſt company; and I depend upon 
your. own gogd ſenſe, for your avoiding of bad. If 
you fall into bad and low company there, or any 
where elſe, you will be irrecoverably loſt ; whereas, 
if you kecp good company, and company above 
yourſelf, your character and your fortune will be im- 
moveably fixed. 6 7 296 | 5m 

I have not time, to-day, upon account of the 
meeting of Parliament, to make this letter of the 
uſual length; and indeed, after the volumes that 1 
have written to you, all can add muſt be unneceſ- 
ſary. However, I ſhall, probably, ex abundauti, re- 
turn ſoon to my former prolixity; and you will re- 
ceive more and more laſt words, from Tours. 


D 
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LETTER CXXXVIII. 


London, December the 6th, O. 8. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, es. 1 5 


1 AM at preſent under very great concern for the 
| loſs of a moſt affectionate brother, with whom 1 
had always hyed in the cloſeſt friendſhip. My bro- 
ther John died laſt Friday night, of a fit af the gout, 
which he had had for abovt s month in his hands 
and feet, and which fell at laſt upon his ſtomach and 
| head. As he grew, towards the laſt, lethargic, his 
end was not painful to himſelf. At the diſtance 
which you are at from hence, you need not go into 
mourning, upon this accaſion, as the time of your 
_ mourning 
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mourning would be near over, before you could put 


it on. 


By a ſhip which fails this week for Hamburgh, I * 
ſhall ſend you thoſe things which I propoſed to have 
ſent you by Mr. Eliot, viz. a little box from your 


Mamma; a. leſs box for Mr. Harte; Mr. Locke's 


book upon Education; the print of Carlo Maratti, 
which I mentioned to you ſome time ago; and two 
letters of recommendation, one to Monſieur Andrie, 
and-the other to Comte Algarotti, at Berlin. Both 
thoſe gentlemen will, I am ſure, be as willing as 
they are able, to introduce you into the beſt compa- 
ny ; and I hope you will not (as many of your coun- 
trymen are apt to do) decline it. It is in the beſt 
companies only, that ycu can learn the beft manners, 
and that tournure, and thoſe graces, which I have ſo 
often recommended to you, as the neceſſary means 
of making a figure in the world. 

1 am moſt extremely pleaſed with the account 
which Mr. Harte gives me of your progreſs in Greek, 
and of your having read Heſiod, almoſt critically. 
Upon this ſubject I ſuggeſt but ore thing to you, of 
many that I might ſuggeſt ; which is, that you have 
now ot over the difficulties of that language, and 


therefore it would be unpardonable not to perſevere to 


— 


your journey's end, now that all the reſt of your 


way is down-hill, 

I am alſo very well pleaſed, to hear, that you have 
ſuch a knowledge of, and taſte for curious books, 
and ſcarce and valuable tracts. This is a kind of 


| knowledge, which very well beccmes a man of 


found and ſolid learning, but which only expoſes a 
man of ſlight and ſuperficial reading; therefore, 
pray make the ſubſtance and matter of ſuch books 
your firſt object, and their title pages, indexes, 
letter, and binding, but your ſecond. It is the cha- 
raQteriſtic of a man of parts, and good judgment, to 
know, and give that degree of attention, that each 
object deſerves. Whereas little minds miſtake little 

objects 


p 
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objects for great ones, and laviſh away upon the for- 


mer, that time and attention which only the latter 


deſerve. To ſuch miſtakes we owe the numerous 
and frivolous tribe of inſect- mongers, ſhell-mongers, 
and purſuers and driers of butterflies, c. The 
ſtrong mind diſtinguiſhes, not only between the uſe- 
ful and the uſeleſs, but likewiſe, between the uſe- 
ful and the curious. He applies himſelf intenſely to 
the former, he only amuſes himſelf with the latter. 
Of this little ſort of knowledge, which I have juſt 
. hinted at, you will find, at leaſt, as much as you 
need wiſh to know, in a ſuperficial but pretty French 
book, entitled, Speclacle de la Nature; which will 
amuſe you while you read it, and give you. a ſuffici- 
ent notion of the various parts of nature: I would 
adviſe you to read it, at leiſure hours. But that 
part of nature, which, Mr. Harte tells me, you have 
begun to ſtudy, with the Rector magniſicus, is of 
much greater importance, and deſerves much more 
attention; I mean Aſtronomy. The vaſt and im- 
menſe planetary ſyſtem, the aſtoniſhing order and 
regularity of thoſe innumerable worlds, will open a 
ſcene to you, which not only deſerves your attention 
as a matter of curioſity, or rather aſtoniſhment, 
but, ſtill more, as it will give you greater, and con- 
ſequently juſter ideas of that eternal and omnipotent 
Being, who contrived, made, and ſtill preſerves, that 
univerſe, than all the contemplation of this, compa- 
ratively, very little orb, which we at preſent inhabit, 
could poſſibly give you. Upon this ſubject, Mon- 
fieur Fontenelle's pluralite des mondes, which you may 
read in two hours time, will both inform and pleaſe 
you. God bleſs you! Yours. N | 
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LETTER CXXXIX. 


London, December the 1 3th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOr, e 


HE laſt four poſts have brought me no let- 
ters, either from you, or from Mr. Harte; 
which I am uneaſy at; not as a Mamma would be, 
but as a Father ſhould be; for I do not want your 
letters as bills of health, you are young, ſtrong, and 
healthy, and I am, conſequently, in no pain about 
that : moreover, were either you or Mr. Harte ill, 
the other would doubtleſs write me word of it. My 
impatience for yours or Mr. Hatte's letters ariſes 
from a very different cauſe, which is, my deſire to 
hear frequently of the ſtate and progreſs of your 
mind. You are now at that critical period of life, 
when every week ought to produce fruit'or flowers 
anſwerable to your culture, which I am ſure has nat 
been neglected; and it is by your letters, and Mr. 
Harte's accounts of you, that, at this diſtance, I can 
only judge of your gradations to maturity: I defire, 
therefore, that one of you two will not fail to write 
to me once a week. The fameneſs of your preſent 
way of life, I eaſily conceive, would not make out a 
very intereſting letter to an indifferent by-ſtander ; 
but, ſo deeply concerned as I am in the game you 
are playing, every the leaſt move is to me of impor- 
tance, and helps me to judge of the final event. 

As you will be leaving Leipfig pretty ſoon after 
you ſhall have received this letter, I here fend you 
one encloſed, to deliver to Mr. Maſcow. It is to 
thank him for his attention and civility tb you, du- 
ring your ſtay with him: and I take it for granted, 
that you will not fail making him the proper com- 
pliments at parting ; for the good name that we leave. 
behind, at one place, often gets before us to ano- 


ther ; 
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ther, and is of great uſe. As Mr. Maſcow is much 
known and eſteemed in the Republic of letters, I 
think it would be of advantage to you, if you got 
letters of recommendation from him to ſome of the 
learned men at Berlin, Thoſe teſtimonials give a. 
luſtre, which is not to be deſpiſed ; for the moſt ig- 
norant are forced to ſeem, at leaſt, to pay a regard to 
learning, as the moft wicked are to virtue. Such is 
their intrinſic worth! | „ 
Your friend, Duval, dined with me the other day, 
and complained moſt grieveuſly, that he had not 
heard from you of above a year; I bid him abuſe 
you for it himſelf ; and adviſed him to do it in verſe, 
which, if he was really angry, his wdignation would 
enable him to do. He accordingly brought me, yeſ- 
terday, the encloſed reproaches, and challenge, which 
he deſired me to-tranſmit to you. As this is his firſt 
Eſſay in Evgliſh Poetry, the inaccuracies in the 
rhimes, and the numbers, are very excuſable. He 
inſiſts, as you will find, upon being anſwered in 
verfe; which, I ſhould imagine, that you and Mr. 
Harte, together, could bring about; as the late La- 
dy Dorcheſter uſed to ſay, that ſhe and Dr. Radcliffe, 
together, would cure a fever. This is however ſure, 
that it now reſts upon you; and no man can fay 
what methods Duyal may take, if you decline his 
challenge. 1 am ſenſible that you, are under ſome 
diſadvantages in this proffered combat. Tour cli- 
mate, at this time of the year eſpecially, delights 
more in the wood fire, than in the poetic fire; , and 
I canceive the Muſes, if there are any at Leipſig, to 
be rather ſhivering, than ſinging; nay, 1 queſtion = 
whether Apollo is even known there as God of Verſe, 
or as: God of Light; perhaps a little, as God of 
Phyſic. Theſe will be fair excuſes, = 3 your perfor- 
mance ſhould fall ſomething ſhort ; though I do not 
apprehend that it will. * 15 
While you have been at Leipſig, which is a place 
of ſtudy, more than of pleaſure or company, Rs: 
| = _ have 
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have had all opportunities of purſuing your ſtudies 
uninterruptedly; and have had, I believe, very few 
_- temptations to the contrary. But the caſe will be 
quite different at Berlin where the ſplendor and diſ- . 
ſipation of a Court, and the beau monde, will preſent 
themſelves to you, in gawdy ſhapes, attractive e- 
nough to all young people. Do not think, now, 
that, like an old fellow, I am going to adviſe you to 
reject them, and ſhut yourſelf up in your cloſet : 
quite the contrary ; I adviſe you take your ſhare, 
and enter into them with ſpirit and pleaſure ; but 
then 1 adviſe you, too, to allot your time ſo pru- 
dently, as that learning may keep pace with plea- 
ſures; there is full time, in the courſe of the day, 
for both, if you do but manage that time right, and 
like a good axconomiſt. The whole morning, if di- 
ligently and attentively devoted to ſolid ſtudies, will 
go a great wy at the gears end; and the evenings, 
ſpent in the pleaſures of good company, will go as 
far in teaching you a knowledge, not much lefs ne- 
ceſſary than the other; I mean the knowledge of the 
world. Between theſe two neceſſary ſtudies, that of 
Books in the morning, and that of the World in the 
evening, you ſee that you will not have one minute 
to ſquander or flattern away. Nobody ever lent 
themſelves more than I did, when I was young, to 
the pleaſures and diſſipation of good 9 1 
even did it too much. But, then, I can aſſure you, 
that I always found time for ſerious ſtudies; and, 
when 1 could find it no other way, I took it out of 
my ſleep; for I reſolved always to rife early in the 
morning, however late I went to bed at night; and 
this reſolution I have kept fo ſacred, that, unleſs 
when J have been confined to my bed by illneſs, [ 
have not, for more than forty years, ever been in 
bed at nine o'clock in the morning ; but commonly 
up before eight. wo 7 
When you are at Berlin, remember to ſpeak Ger- 
man, as often as you can, in company: for every 
| body 
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body there will ſpeak French to you, unleſs you ler 


them know that you can ſpeak German, which then 


they will chuſe to ſpeak. Adieu. 


— 
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"DET'T ER Cxk; 
. London, December the 29th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, : 


* 


Received, laſt Saturday, by three mails which 
came in at once, two letters from Mr. Harte, 


and yours of the 8th, N. 8sS. | g 
It was I who miſtook your meaning, with regard to 


your German letters, and not you who expreſſed it ill. 
thought it was the writing of the German character 


that took up ſo much of your time, and therefore I 
adviſed you, by the frequent writing of that cha- 
racter, to make it eaſy and familiar to you. But, 
ſince it is only the propriety and purity of the Ger- 
man language, which make your writing it ſo tedious 
and laborious, I will tell you that 1 ſhall not be nice 


upon that article; and did not expect that you ſnould 


yet be maſter of all the idioms, delicacies, and pecu- 
liatities of that difficult language. That can only 
come by uſe, eſpecially frequent ſpeaking; there- 
fore, when you ſhall be at Berlin, and afterwards at 
Turin, where you will meet many Germans, pray 
take all opportunities of converſing in German, in 
order not only to keep what you have got of that 
language, but likewiſe to improve and perfect your- 
ſelf -in it. As to the characters, you form them very 


well, and, as you yourſelf own, better than your 


Engliſh ones; but then, let me aſk you this queſ- 
tion ; Why do you not form your Roman characters 
better ? for I maintain, that it is in every man's 
power to write what hand he pleaſes; and, conſe- 
quently, that he ought to write a good ne. You 


form, 
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form, particularly, your & and your 2 in zig-zag, 
inſtead of making them ſtreight, as thus, er, ; a 
fault very eaſily mended. You will not, I believe, 
be angry with this little criticiſm, when I tell you, 
that, by all the accounts I have had of late, from 
Mr. Harte and others, that is the only criticiſm that 
you give me occaſion to make. Mr. Harte's laſt 
letter, of the 14th, N. S. particularly makes me ex- 
tremely happy, by. aſſuring me, that, in every re- 
ſpe, you do exceedingly well. I am not afraid, by 
what I now ſay, of making you too vain ; becauſe I 
do not think that a juſt conſciouſneſs, and an honeſt 
pride of doing well, can be called vanity ; for vanity 
is either the filly affectation of good qualities which 
one has not, or the filler pride of what does not de- 
ſerve commendation in 1t{elf. By Mr. Harte's ac- 
count, you-are got very near the goal of Greek and 
Latin , and therefore I cannot ſuppoſe that, as your 
ſenſe i ereaſes, your endeavours and your ſpeed will 
| Nacken, in finiſhing the ſmall remains of your courſe. 
Conſider what lu g and at it will give you, when 
you return here, te be allowed to be the beſt ſcholar, 
of a gentleman, in England; not to mention the 
real pleaſure and ſolid comfort which ſuch know- 
ledge will give you throughout your whole life. Mr. 
Harte tells me another thing, which, I own, I did 
not expect ; it is, that when you read aloud, or re- 
peat part of plays, you ſpeak very properly and 
diſtinctly. This relieves me from great uneaſineſs, 
which 1 was under, upon account of your former. 
bad enunciation. Go on, and attend moſt diligently 
to this important article. It is, of all the Graces, 
(and they are all neceſſary) the moſt neceſlary one. 
Comte Pertingue, who has been here about a 
fortnight, far from diſavowing, confirms all that Mr. 
Harte has ſaid to your advantage. He thinks that 
he ſhall be at Turin much about the time of your 
arrival there, and , pleaſes himfelf with the hopes of 
being uſeful to you : though, ſhould you get 3 | 
= oe.» ore 
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before him, he ſays that Comte du Perron, with 
whom you are a favourite, will take that care. You 
ſee, by this one inſtance, and, in the courſe of your 
life, you will fee by a million of inſtances, of what . 
uſe a good reputation is, and how ſwift and advan- - 
tageous a harbinger it is, wherever one goes. Upon 
this point, too, Mr. Harte does you juſtice, and tells 
me, that you are deſirous of praiſe from the praiſe- 
worthy : this is a right and generous: ambition; and 


without which, I fear, few people would deſerve 


praile. | 

" here let me, as an old ſtager upon the theatre 
of the world, ſuggeſt one conſideration to you; 
which is, to extend your deſire of praiſe a little be- 
yond the ſtrictly praiſe-worthy ; or elſe you may be 
apt to diſcover too much contempt for at leaſt three 
parts in five of the world; who will never forgive it 
you. In the maſs of mankind, I fear, there is too 
great a majority of fools and knaves; who, ſingly 
from their number, muſt, to a certam' degree, be 
reſpected, though they are by no means reſpectable. 


And a man, who will ſhow every knave or fool, that 


he thinks him ſuch, will engage in a moſt ruinous 
war, againſt numbers much ſuperior to thoſe that he 


and nis allies ean bring into the field. Abhor a knave, 


and pity a fool, in your heart; but let neither of them, 
unneceſſarily, fee that you do ſo, Some complai- 
ſance and attention to fools is prudent, and not 
mean : as a ſilent abhorrence of individual Knaves is 
often neceflaty, and not eriminal. 

As you will now ſoon. part with Lord Pulteney, 
with whom, during your ſtay together at Leipſig, I 


| ſuppoſe you have formed a connection; I imagine 
that you will continue it by letters, which I would 
adviſe you to do. They tell me, that he is good- 


natured, and does not want parts; which are of 
themſelves two good reaſons for keeping it up; but 
there is alſo a third reaſon, which, in the courſe of the 
world, is not- to be deſpiſed : his father _ live 

| ong, 
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long, and will leave him an immenſe fortune; which, 


In all events, will make him of ſome conſequence, 
and, if he has parts into the bargain, of very great 
conſequence; ſo that his friendſhip may be extremely 
well worth your cultivating, eſpecially as it will not 
coſt you above one letter in one month. 

I do not know whether this letter will find you at 
Leiplig ; at leaſt, it is the laſt that I ſhall direct 
there. My next, to either you or Mr. Harte, will 
be directed to Berlin; but, as I do not know to what. 
houſe or ſtreet there, I ſuppoſe. it will remain at 
the poſt-houfe till you ſend for it. Upon your ar- 
rival at Berlin, you will ſend me your particular di- 
rection; and allo, pray be minute in your accounts 
of your reception there, by thoſe whom I recom- 
mend you to, as well as by thoſe to whom they pre- 

ſent you. Remember, too, that you are going to a 
_ Polite, literate Court, where the Graces will beſt in- 
troduce you. 

Adieu. God bleſs you! and may you continue 
to deſerve my love, as much as you now enjoy it. 


P. S. Lady Cheſterfield bids me tell you, that ſhe 
decides entirely in your favour, againſt Mr. Greven- 
kop, and even againſt herſelf: for ſhe does not think 
that ſne could, at this time, write either ſo good a 
character, or ſo good German. Pray write her a 
German letter upon that ſubject ; in which you may 
tell her, that, like the reſt of the world, you approve 

of her judgment, becauſe it is in your favour ; and 
that you true Germans cannot allow Danes to be 
\ competent * of your language, Sc. 


LE T- 
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Direct this letrer to Berlin, where, t ſuppoſe; it 
will either find you, or, at leaft, wait but a very 
little time for you. I cannot help deing anxious for 
your ſucceſs, at this your firſt appearance upon the 
| ſtage of the world; for, though the ſpectatots 
are always candid enough to give great allowances, 


yy 


and to ſhow great indulgence to a new actor, yet, 


from the firſt impreſſions which he makes upon them, 
they are apt to decide, in their own minds at leaſt, 
whether he will ever be a good one or not: if he 
ſeems to underſtand what he ſays, by ſpeaking it 
properly; if he is attentive to his part, inſtead of 
N negligently about; and if, upon the whole, 


over little awkwardneſſes and inaccuracies, which 


and unexperienced actor. They pronounce that he 
will be a good one in time; and, by the encourage 
ment which they give him, make him ſo the ſooner. 
This, I hope, will be your caſe: you have ſenſe 


enough to underſtand your part; a conſtant atten- 


tion and ambition to excel in it, with a careful obſer- 
vation of the beſt actors, will inevitably qualify 
Jou, if not for the firſt, at leaſt for nend 


parts. 

Tour dreſs (as inſignificant a thing as dreſs in 
itſelf) is do become an object worthy of ſome at- 
tention; for, I confeſs, I cannot help forming ſome 
opinion of a man's ſenſe and character from hisdre ; 
and, I believe, moſt people do, as well as myGlf. 
Any affectation whatſoever, in dreſs, 111 in my 
N . Moſt of our 
Vol, I. b young 
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ſeems ambitious to pleaſe, they willingly paſs 
they aſcribe to a commendable modeſty in a young 
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young fellows, here, diſplay ſome character or other 
by their dreſs; ſome affect the tremendous, and 
wear a great and fiercely cocked hat, an enormous 
ſword, a ſhort waiſtcoat, and a black cravat : theſe 
I ſhould be almoſt tempted to ſwear the peace againſt, 
in my own defence, if I were not convinced that 
they are but meek aſſes in lions ſkins. Others go in 
brown frocks, leather breeches, great oaken cudgels 
in their hands, their hats uncocked, and their hair 
- unpowdered ; and imitate grooms, ſtage-coachmen, 
and country bumpkins, ſo well, in their outſides, 
that. I do not make the leaſt doubt of their reſem- 
bling them equally in their inſides. A man of ſenſe 
carefully avoids any particular character in his dreſs ; 
he is accurately clean for his own ſake ; but all the 
reſt is for other people's. He dreſſes as well, and in 
the ſarne manner, as the people of ſenſe and faſnion 
of the place where he is. If he dreſſes better, as he 
thinks, that is, more than they, he is a fop; if he 
dreſſes worſe, he is unpardonably negligent: but, of 
the two, I would rather have a young fellow too 
much than too little dreſſed; the exceſs on that ſide 
will wear off, with a little age and reflection; but, 
if he is negligent at twenty, he will be a ſloven at 
forty, and ſtink at fifty: years old. Dreſs yourſelf 
fine, where others are fine; and plain, where others 
are plain; but take care, always, that your clothes 
are well made, and fit you, for otherwiſe they. will 
give you a very awkward air. When you are once 
well dreſſed, for the day, think no more of it after- 
wards; and, without any ſtiffneſs, for fear of diſcom- 
poſing that dreſs, let all your motions be as eaſy and 
natural as if you had no clothes on at all:: fo much 
for dreſs, which I maintain to be a thing of conſe- 
quence in the polite worlxe. 


* 


As to Manners, Geod- breeding, and the Graces, 
I have fo often entertained you upon thoſe important 
ſubjects, that I can add nothing to what I have for- 
merly ſaid. Your own good ſenſe will: ſuggeſt to 
8 #4 EE { .1 3 you 
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you the ſubſtance of them; and obſervation; expe- 
rience, and good company, the ſeveral modes of 
them. Your great vivacity, which 1 hear of from 
many people, will be no hindrance to your pleaſing 
in good company; on the contrary, will be of uſe 

to you, if tempered by Good- breeding, and a& 
companied by the Graces. +But then, I ſuppoſe your 
vivacity to be a vivacity of parts, and not a conſti- 
tutional reſtleſſneſs; for the moſt diſagreeable com- 
poſition: that I know, in the world, is that of ſtrong 
animal ſpirits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow is 
troubleſomely active, frivolouſly buſy, fooliſhly 
vely; talks much, with little meaning, and laughs 
more, with leſs reaſon: whereas, in my opinion, a 
warm and lively genius, with a cool conſtitution, is 
the perfection of human nature. 49TH 
Do what you will; at Berlin, provided you do but 
do ſomething all day. All that I deſire of you is, 
that you will never ſlattern away one minute in idle- 
neſs and in doing of nothing. When you are not 
in company, learn what either books, maſters, or 
Mr. Harte, can teach you; and, when you are in 
company, learn (what company can only teach you) 
the characters and manners of mankind.” I really 
'aſk your pardon for giving you this advice; becauſe, 
if you are a rational creature, and a'thinking being, 
as I — — and verily believe you are, it muſt be 
unneceſſary, and, to a certain degree, injurious. If 
I did not know by experience, that ſome men paſs 


their whole time in doing nothing, I ſhould not thin 7 


it poſſible for any Being, - ſuperior to Monſieur Deſ- 
cartes's Automatons, to ſquander away, in abſolute 
idleneſs, one ſingle minute of that ſmall portion of 
time which is allotted us in this world. | 
I have lately ſeen one Mr. Cranmer, a very ſen- 
ſible merchant ; who told me that he had dined with 
you, and ſeen you often, at Leiphg. And, yeſter- 
day, I ſaw an old footman of mine, whom I made 
a Meſſenger ; who told me that he had (een you 
Bb2 laſt 
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doubt) very ſincerely, the wiſhes 0 
May you deſerve a great number of happy New- 
years z and, if you deſerve, may you have them 
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laſt Au You will eaſily imagine, that I was 


Hot the ry glad to ſee them, becauſe they had ſeen 


you; and I examined them both narrowly, in, their 
reſpective departments; the former, as to your 
mind, the latter, as to your body. Mr. Cranmer 


gave me great ſatisfaction, not Wa by what he told 


me of himſelf concerning you, but by what he was 


commiſſioned to tell me from Mr. Maſcow. As he 


Jpeaks German perfectly himſelf, I aſked him how 
you ſpoke it; and he aſſured me, very well, for the 
time, and that a very little more practice would 
make you perfectly maſter of it. The Meſſenger 
told me, that you were much grown, and, to the 
beſt of his gueſs, within two inches as tall as I am. 
That you were plump, and looked healthy and 
ſtrong ;. which was all that I could pee * hope, 

from the ſagacity of the perſon.” 
I ſend you, my. dear child, (and you will not 
the ſeaſon. 


Many "New-years, indeed, you may fee, but happy 
ones you cannot ſee without deſerving them. Theſe, 


Virtue, Honour, and Knowledge, alone can merit, 


alone can procure, Dit tibi dent aunos, de te nam 


cætera. ſumes, was a pretty piece of poetical flattery, 


where it was ſaid; I hope that, in time, it may be 


no flattery when faid to you. But, 1 aſſure. you, 
that, whenever I cannot apply the latter part of the 


line to you with truth, I ſhall neither ls hots nor 
| wiſh we former. Adieu. | 
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London, January the roth, O. S. 1949. 
| Have received your letter of the 80 Decem- 
ber, N. S. Tour thanks for my Preſent, as you 

call it, exceed the value of the Preſent ; but the uſe, 

which you affure me that you will make of it, is the 
thanks which I defire to receive. Due attention to 
the inſide of books, and due contempt for. the out- || 

ſide, is the proper relation between a man of ſenſe” 9 


and his books. „ ia 1 
| Now that you are going a little more into the 
world, I will take this occaſion to explain my inten- it 
tions as to your future expences, that you may know = 
what you have to expect from me, and make your = 
plan accordingly. I ſhall neither deny nor grudge | 
you any money, that may be neceſſary, for either = 
your improvement or your pleaſures ;, F mean, the | 
pleaſures of a rational Being. Under the head of ji 
Improvement, I mean the beft Books, and the beſt | 
Maſters, coſt what they will; 1 alſo mean, all the i 
expence of lodgings, coach, dreſs, ſervants, ' &9c. 9 
which, according to the ſeveral places where you may | 
be, ſhall' be reſpectively neceflary, to enable you to 
keep the beſt company. Under the head of rational = 
Pleaſures, I comprehend, Firſt, proper charities, to | | 
real and compaſſionate objects of it ; Secondly, pro- | 
per preſents, to thoſe to whom you are obliged, or = 
whom you Yefire to Pier: Thirdly, a conformity il 
of expence to that of the company which you keep; | 


as in public ſpectacles ; your ſhare of little entertain- 
ments; a few piſtoles at games of mere commerce; 
and other incidental calls of good company. The 
only two articles, which I will never ſupply, are, 
the profuſion of low riot, and the idle laviſhneſs of 
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negligence and lazineſs, A fool ſquanders away, 
without credit or advantage, to himſelf, more than 
a man of ſenſe ſpends with both. The latter ein- 
ploys his money as he does his. time, and never 
ſpends a ſhiiling of the one, nor a minute of the 
other, but in ſomething that is either uſeful or ra- 
tionally pleaſing to himſelf or others. The! former 
buys whatever he does not want, and does not pay 
for what he does want. He cannot withſtand the 
charms of a toy-ſhop ; ſnuff - boxes, watches, heads 
of canes, Sc. are his deſtruction, His ſervants and 
tradeſmen conſpire with his on indolence, to cheat 


him; and, in a very little time, he is aftoniſhed, in 


the midſt of all the ridiculous ſuperfluities, to find 
himſelf in want of all the real comforts and neceſ- 
ſaries of life. Without care and method, the largeſt 
fortune will not, and with them, almoſt the ſmatleſt 
will, ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you 
can poſſibly, pay ready money for every thing you 
buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too, your- 
ſelf, and not through the hands of any fervant 
who always, either ſtipulates poundage, or requires 
a preſent for his good word, as they call it. Where 
you muſt have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, 
Sc.) pay them regularly every month, and with your 
own hand. Never from a miſtaken economy, buy 
a thing you do not, want, becauſe it is cheap; or, 
from a filly pride, becauſe it is dear. Keep an ac- 
count, in a book, of all that you receive, and of all 
that you pay ; for no man, who knows what he re- 
ceives, and what he pays, ever runs out. I do nat 
mean that you ſhould keep an account of the ſhil- 
lings and half crowns which you may ſpend in chair-, 
hire, operas, &c. they are unworthy of the time, 
and of the ink, that they would conſume; leave ſuch 
nunuties to dull, penny wile fellows : but remember, 
in conomy, as well as in every other part of life, 
to have the proper attention to proper objecls, and 
the proper contempt for little ones. A ſtrong * 
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ſees things in their true proportions: a ſk one 
views. them through a magnifying medium; which," 
like the microſcope, makes an elephant of à flea 5\ 
magnifies all little objects, but cannot receive great 
ones. I have known many a man paſs for a miſer, 
by ſaving a penny, and wrangling for two pence, 
who was undoing himſelf, at the ſame time, by 
living above his income, and not attending to eſſen- 
tial articles, which were above his poride. The ſure; 
charadteriſtic of a ſound and ſtrong, mind, is, o' 
find, in every thing, thoſe certain bounds, quos: 
ultra citrave nequit confiſftere rectum. Theſe boun-, 
daries are marked out by a very fine line, which 
only good ſenſe and attention can diſcover; it is 
much too fine for vulgar eyes. In Manners, this 
line is Good-· breeding; beyond it, is troubleſome, 
ceremony; ſhort of it, is unbecoming negligence 
and inattention. In Morals, it divides oſtentatious 
Puritaniſm, from criminal Relaxation: In Religion, 
Superſtition from Impiety;; and, in ſhort, every vir-- 
tue from its kindred vice or weakneſs. I think you 
have ſenſe enough to diſcover the line: keep it always 
in your eye, and learn to walk upon it; reſt upon 

Mr. Harte, and he will poize you, till you ate able 
to go alone. By the way, there are fewer people 
who walk well upon that line, than upon the ſlack. 
rope; and therefore, a good performer ſhines ſo 
much the more. 
Your friend, Comte Pertingue, who conſtantly 
inquires after you, has written to Comte Salmour, 
the Governor of the Academy at 'Turin, to-prepare- 
a room for you there, immediately after the Aſcen- 
ſion; and has recommended you to him, in a man- 
ner which, I hope, you will give him no reaſon to 
repent or be aſhamed of. As Comte Salmour's ſon, . 
now reſiding at the Hague, is my particular acquaini- 
ance, I ſhall have regular and authentic accounts 
* all that you: do at Turn, 
| During, 
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During your ſtay at Berlin, I expect that you 
ſhould inform yourſelf thoroughly of the preſent 
ſtate of the Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment of the King of Pruſſia's dominions; particu- 

larly of the Military, which is upon a better footing, 

in that country, than in any other in Europe. Tou 
will attend at the reviews, ſee the troops exerciſe, 
and inquire into the numbers of troops and com- 
panies in the reſpective regiments of horſe, foot, and 
dragoons; the numbers and titles of the commiſſioned 
and non- commiſſioned Officers in the ſeveral troops and 
companies ; and alſo, take care to learn the techni- 
cal military terms, in the German language: for, 
though you are not to be a military man, yet theſe 
military matters are ſo frequently the ſubjects of 
converſation, that you will look very awkwardly, if 
you are ignorant of them. Moreover, they are com- 
monly the objeQts of negotiation, and, as ſuch, fall 
within your future profeſſion, You muſt alſo inform 
yourſelf of the reformation which the King of Pruſ- 
ſia has lately made in the law; by which he has both 
leſſened the number, and ſhortened the duration of 

law-ſuits: a great work, and worthy of ſo great a 
Prince! As he is indiſputably the ableſt Prince in 

Europe, every part of his government deſerves your 

moſt diligent inquiry, and your moſt ſerious atten- 

tion. It muſt be owned, that you ſet out well, as a 

young Politician, by beginning at Berlin, and then 

going to Turin, where you will ſee the next ableſt 

Monarch to that of Pruſſia; ſo that, if you are capa- 

ble of making political reflections, thoſe two Princes 
will furniſh you with ſufficient matter for them. 

I would have you endeavour to get acquainted 
with Monſieur de Maupertuis, who is ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſned, by all kinds of learning and merit, 
that one ſhould be both ſorry and aſhamed of having 
been even a day in the ſame place with him, and not 
to have ſeen him. If you ſhould have no other way 
of being introduced to him, I will ſend you a letter 


from 
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from. hence. Monſieur Cagrioni, at Berlin, to whom 


I ktiow you are recommended, is a very able man 
of buſineſs, thoroughly informed of every part of 
Europe; and his - acquaintance, if you deſerve, and 
improve it, as you ſhould do, may be of great uſe 
wm: OY ID ee DIO 
Remember to take the beſt 'dancing-rhaſter at 
Berlin, more to teach you to fit, ſtand; and walk 
gracefully, than to dance finely: The Graces, the 
Graces ; femember the Graces Adieu. 


. j 25 


1 Have received your letter of the 1 2th, N. S. in 
1 which L was ſarpriſed to find no mention of your 
Nr journey to Berlin, which, according to 
the fi 


rſt plan, was to be om the 2oth,” N. S. and 


upon which ſuppoſition 1 have, for ſome time, di- 
refed my letters to you, and Mr. Harte, at Berlin. 
I ſhould be glad that yours were more minute, with 
regard to your motions and tranſactions; and I de- 
fire, that, for the future, they may contain accounts 
of what, and who, you ſee and bear; in your ſeve- 


ral places of reſidence; for I intereſt myſelf as much 


in the company you keep, and the pleaſures yor 
take, as in the ſtudies you purſue ; and, the 

equally deſire to be informed of them all. Another 
thing | defire, which is, that you will acknowledge 


my letters by their dates, that I may know which - 


you do and which you do not receive. | 
As you found your brain conſiderably affected by 
the cold, you were very prudent not to turn it to 
„in that ſituation; and not leſs judicious, in 
declining the borrowed aid of a ſtove, whoſe furnt- 
gation, inſtead of inſpiration, would, at beſt, have 
. | produced 


| 
| 
| 

1 
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produced what Mr. Pope calls a /outerkin. of wit. 


L will ſhow.your. letter to Duval, by way of juſtifi- 


cation for not anſwering his challenge; and I think 
he muſt allow the validity of it; for a frozen brain 
is as unfit to anſwer a challenge in poetry, as a blunt 


- 


ſword is for ſingle combat. 


+» You may, if you pleaſe, and therefare I flatter 


myſelf that you will, profit conſiderably by your 


Nay at Berlin, in the article of Manners, and uſeful 


knowledge. Attention to what you will ſee and hear, 
there, together with proper inquiries, and a little 
care and method in taking notes of what is more 


material, will procure you much uſeful knowledge. 


Many young people are ſo light, fo diſſipated, and 
ſo incurious, that they can hardly be ſaid to ſee what 
they ſee, or hear what they hear; that is, they hear in 
ſo ſuperficialandinattentivea manher, that they might 


as well not ſee nor hear at all. For inſtance; if they ſee 
.a public building, as a College, an Hoſpital, an Arſenal, 
Se. they content themſelves with the firſt coup d il, 
and neither take the time nor. the trouble of in- 


forming themſelves of the material parts of them; 


which are, the conſtitution, the rules, and the order 


and œconomy in the inſide. You will, I hope, go 
deeper, and make your way into the ſubſtance of 
things. For example ; ſhould you ſee a regiment 


reviewed at Berlin or Potſdam, inſtead of contenting 
yourſelf with the general glitter of the collective 


corps, and ſaying, par maniere d' acquit, that is very 


2 fine; 1 hope you will aſk, what number of troops 


or companies it conſiſts of; what number of Offi- 
cers of the Etat Major, and what number of Subal- 


ternes ; how many Bas Officiers, or non- commiſſioned 
Officers, as Sergeants, Corporals, Anſpeſſades, frey 
Corporals, Sc., their pay, their cloathing, and by 


whom ; whether, by the Colonels or Captains, or 
Commuſlaries appointed for that purpoſe ; to whom 


they are accountable; the method of recruiting, com- 


pleating, &c. | 
| The 
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The ame! in Civil Matters: : inform oute of the 
juriſdiction of a Court of Juſtice; of the rules 7 
members, and endowments, of /a. College, or vr. 
Academy, and not only of che dimenſions of te” 
reſpeQive edifices : and let your. letters to me con- 
rain theſe eee in proportion as you acquire 
them N 

Ts ten refle nd. the "moſt flattering Ropes,” 
how proud, I hb You, if you, ſhould profit as... 
vou may, of the 1 I which you have had, 
ſtill have, and will have, of arrivingat perfection; 0 8 
on the other hand, with dread of the grief and ſhame ' 
you will give me, if you do not. Ras the firſt 1 
the LI, God . * 
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0 U are now come to an * capable of -n re. 


eon AT 1 hope you will do, what, howW- 
ever, few people at your age do; exert it, lor your 


own ſake, in the ſearch of truth. and found know-" 


ledge. I will confeſs (for I am not unwilling to diſ: 
cover my ſecrets to you) that it is not many years 


ſince I have preſumed to reflect for myſelf. Till 


ſixteen or ſeventeen, I had no reflection; . for 
many years after that, made no uſe of what | hed... 
I adopted the notions of the books I read, or the 
company I kept, without examining whether they 
were juſt or not; and I rather chat to run the riſk : 
of eaſy error, than to take the time and trouble of inveſ- 
tigating truth. Thus, partly from lazineſs, partly from 
diſſipation, and partly from the mauvaiſe bonte of re- 


jecting faſhionable notions, I was (as I ſince found) 


hurried away by prejudices, inſtead of being guided by 
Rong and quietly cheriſhed error, _ of ſeek- 


ing 
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own that f 1 6% You cannot imagi ne how much m 


many errors, which, from long 175 Have p 
| HT into real opinions; for it is 


from the reſult of our reaſon, and refleCtion, 


My "firſt. prejudice (for 1 do not. mention the Au 


judices of boys and women, ſuch as hobgoblins, 


| of exon et Wye, and have had the courige, to 0 


a ſight I now fee thern, from that in which J for 6 . 
Viewed them, thröügh the deceitful medium of pre- 
| judice or authority. Nay, I ma y poſſibly ſtill Fg 


PS..; 


| very d cult to 
1 habits, early acquired and long entet- 
| 119 


ng 


ghoſts, dreams, ſpilling ſalt, Sc.) was my 2 | 
enthuſiaſm, . which I received from the boeks I read, - 


and the maſters who explained them to me. I was 


convinced there had been no common ſenſe nor com- 


mon honeſty in, the world for theſe laſt fifteen hun- 
dred years; but- that they were totally extinguiſhed 


with the ancient Greek and Roman governments. 


Homer and Virgil could have no faults, becauſe they _ 
were ancient; Milton and Taſſo could have no 


merit, becauſe they were modern. And I could al- 


moſt have faid, with regard to the ancients, what y 


Cicero, very abſurdly and unbecomingly for a Phi- 
lofopher, fays with regard to Plato, Cum quo errare 


guam cum aliis reti ſentire. Whereas now, 


without any extraordinary effort of genius, I have 


diſcovered, that nature was the ſame three thouſand 


years ago, as it is at preſent; that men were but 


men then as well as now ; that modes and cuftoms 
vary often, but that human nature is always the 
ſame. ' And J can no more ſuppoſe; that men were 


x better, braver, or wiſer, fifteen hundred or three 


thouſand years ago, than I can ſuppoſe that the ani- 


mals or vegetables were better then, than they are 


now. I dare aſſert too, in defiance of the favourers 
of the ancients, that Homer's Hero, Achilles, was 
both a brute and a ſeoundrel, and conſequently an 

improper 


- T:OaKE858-0N, 56 r 
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not act in defence of it, 


with. Agamenmen about a -e; and then after- 


wards, animated b/ private reſentment only, he 
went about [4g — e, baſely, Till call ft, be- 
.cauſe he knew himſelf a0 47 uy and yet, in- 
vulnerable as he was, he wore the ſtrongeſt armour 
in the world; which I humbly, apprehend to be a 
blunder ; Gr. a. horſe-ſhoe, clapped to. his vulnerable 
heel, would have been fufficient.. On the other ang, 
with ſubmiſſion to the favourers of the moderns, I 

aſſert, with Mr. . Dryden, that the Devil is in truth, 
the Hero of Milton's poem: His plan, which he 
lays, FR and at laſt executes, being the ſub- 


of the Poem. From all which conſiderations, Pp 


impartially A that the ancients had their ex- 
cellencies and their defects, their virtues and their vices, 

ruſt like; the — pedantry and affectation of 

MEX decide clearly in 8 the former ; vanĩty 
and ignorance, as  peremptorily, in in favour o the 
latter. Religious prejudices kept pace Nich oy 

claſſical ones and e was a time . 1 

it impoſſible for the honeſteſt man in 

be ſaved, out of the pale of the church of e 
not conſidering that matters of opinion do not de- 
. pend upon — will; and that it is as natural, and as 
allowable, tha 


each other. 
The next prejudices that! 4 were thoſe of the 


beau monde ; in which, as I was determined to ſhine, 5 


I took what are commonly called the genteel vices, 
to be neceſſary. I had heard them xeckoned fo, and, 
without farther inquiry, I believed it; or, at leaſt, 
ſhould have been aſhamed to have denied i it, for fear 
of expoſing myſelf to the ridicule of thoſe whom I 
 condered as the models of fine gentlemen.” But! 


t another man ſhould differ in opinion 
from me, as that I ſhould differ from him; and 
that, if we are both ſincere, we Fe th Dn: | 


and ſhould conſequently Rape; of wp Gree for | 
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, 


| now neſther aſhamed nor afraid to aſſert; that 
zhoſe genteel vices, as they ate falſely called, are 
/only ſo N in the character of even a 


F 


man of the world, and what is called a fine gentle- 


man, and degrade him in the opinions of thoſe very 
people, to whom he hopes to recommend himſelf by 
them. Nay, this prejudice often extends fo far, that 
have known people pretend to vices they had not, 
"inſtead of carefully concealing thoſe they had. 
_ Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon ; reflect, examine, 
and analyſe every thing, in order to form a found 
and mature judgment; let no v7; ps impoſe upon 
your underſtanding, miſlead your actions, or dictate 
your converſation. Be early, what, if you are not, 
you will, when too late, wiſh you had been. Con- 
ſult your reaſon betimes: I do not ſay, that it will 
always prove an unerring guide; for human rea 
ſon is not infallible: but it will prove the leaſt 
erring gone that you can follow. Books ' arid 
Convetſation may aſſiſt it; but adopt neither, blindly 
and implicitly * try both by that beſt rule, which 
God has given to direct us, Reaſon. Of all the 
_ troubles, do not decline, as many people do, that 
ok thinking. "The herd of mankind can hardly be 
ſaid to think; their notions are almoſt all-adoptive ; 
and, in general, I believe it is better that it ſhould 
be fo, as ſuch common prejudices contribute more 
to order and quiet, than their own ſeparate reaſon- 
ings would do, uncultivated and unimproved as they 
are. We have many of thoſe uſeful prejudices in 
this country, Which I ſhould be very ſorry to ſee re- 
| moved. The good Proteſtant conviction, that the 
Pope is both Antichriſt, 'and the Whore of Babylon, 


is a more effectual preſervative, in this country, a- 
gainſt Popery, than all the ſolid and unanſwerable 
arguments of Chillingwortnn. e b 
I The idle ſtory of the Pretender's having been in- 
troduced in a warming pan, into the Queen's bed, 
though as deſtitute of all probability as of all founda- 
eo. ö 
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tion, has been much more prejudicial to the cauſe of 


Jacobitiſm, than all Mr. Locke and others have 


written, to ſhow the-unreaſonableneſs and abſurdiry | 


of the doctrines of indefeaſible hereditary right, and 
unlimited paſſive obedience. And that filly, ſan- 
guine notion, which is firmly entertained here, that 
one Engliſhman can beat three Frenchmen, encou- 


rages, and hath ſometimes enabled, one Engliſhman, 
in reality, to beat two. 83 


A Frenchman ventures his life with alacrity pour 


Phonneur du Roi; were you to change the object, 
which he has been taught to have in view, and tell 


him that it was pour le bien de la Patrie, he would 


very probably run away. Such groſs,” local pre- 
judices prevail with the herd of mankind ; and do 
not impoſe upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting 
minds: - but then there are notions equally falſe, 
though not ſo glaringly abſurd, which are enter- 
tuned by people of ſuperior, and improved. under- 
ſtandings, merely for want of the neceſſary pains to 
inveſtigate,” the proper attention to examine, and 
the TR requiſite to determine the truth. 
Thoſe are the prejudices which I would have you 
guard againſt, by a manly exertion and attention of 
your reaſoning faculty, To mention one inſtance, of 
a thouſand that I could give you—lIt is a general pre- 
zudice, and has been propagated for / theſe ſixteen 
hundred years, that Arts and Sciences cannot flouriſh 
under an abſolute government; and that Genius 
muſt neceſſarily be cramped, where Freedom is re- 
ſtrained. This ſounds plauſible, but is falſe in fact. Me- 
chanic arts, as Agriculture, Manufactures, Sc. will in- 
deed be diſcouraged, where the profits and property 


are, from the nature of the government, inſecure. ut 


why the deſpotiſm of a government ſhould cramp the 
genius of a Mathematician, an Aſtronomer, a Poet, or 
an Orator, I confeſs I never could diſcover. It may 
indeed deprive the Poet, or the Orator, of the liberty 
of treating of certain ſubjects in the manner they would 


wiſh ; 
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with ; but it leaves them ſubjeQs enough to exert 

genius upon, if they have it. Can an author, | with 
reaſon, complain, that he is cramped and ſhackled, 
if he is not at liberty to publiſh blaſphemy, bawdry, 
or {edition ? all which are equally prohibited in the 
freeſt governments, if they are wiſe and well-regu- 
lated ones. This is the preſent general complaint of 
the French authors; but, indeed, chiefly of the bad 
ones. No wonder, ſay they, that England pro- 
_ duceth ſo many great geniuſes ; people there may 
think as they pleaſe, and publiſh what they think. 
Very true; but who hinders them from thinking as 
they pleaſe ? If, indeed, they think in a manner 
deſtructive of all religion, morality, or good man- 
ners, or to the diſturbance of the State; an abſolute 
government will, certainly, more effectually prohibit 
them from, or puniſh them for, publiſhing ſuch 
thoughts, than a free one could do. But how does 
that cramp the genius of an epic, dramatic, or lyric 
Poet ? Or how does it corrupt the eloquence of an 
Orator, in the Pulpit or at the Bar? The number of 
good French authors, ſuch as Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who ſeemed to 
diſpute it with the Auguſtan age, flounihed under 
the deſpotiſm of Lewis XIV; and the celebrated 
authors of the Auguſtan age did not ſhine; till after 
the fetters were rivetted upon the Roman people, by 
that cruel and worthleſs Emperor. The revival of 
letters was not owing, neither, to any free govern- 
ment, but to the encouragement and protection of 
Led X. and Francis I; the one as abſolute a Pope, 
and the other as deſpotic a Prince, as ever reigned. 
Do not miſtake, and imagine, chat, while I am only 
expoſing a prejudice, I am ſpeaking in favour of 
arbitrary power; which, from my foul, I abhor, 
and look upon as a groſs and criminal violation of the 
natural rights of mankind. Adieu. 


LETTER. 


TO HIS, SON. „ . atls 


LITT TFH 
4 London, February the 28th, O. S. 1749. 


' DEAR BOT, 


WAs very much pleaſed with the account that 
you gave me of your reception at Berlin; but 
I was ſtill better pleaſed with the account, which 
Mr. Harte ſent me, of your manner of receiving that 
reception; for: he ſays that you behaved yourſelf, to 
thoſe: crowned heads, with all the reſpe& and mo- 
deſty due to them ; but at the ſame time, without 
being any more embarraſſed, than if you had been 
converſing with your equals. This eaſy reſpect is 
the perfection of good breeding, which nothing but 
ſuperior good ſenſe, or a long uſage of the world, 
can produce; and as, in your caſe, it could not be 
the latter, it is a pleaſing indication to me of the 
former. 


You will now, in the courſe of a few months, 


have been rubbed at three of the conſiderable Courts 
of Europe; Berlin, Dreſden, and Vienna; ſo that J 


hope you will arrive at Turin tolerably ſmooth, and 


fit for the laſt poliſh. There you may get the beſt ; 
there being no Court, I know of, that forms more 
| well-bred and agreeable people. Remember, now, 
that good-breeding, genteel carriage, addreſs, and 


even dreſs (to a certain degree) are become ſerious 


objects, and deſerve a part of your attention. 
The day, if well employed, is long enough for 


them all. One half of it beſtowed upon your ſtu- 


dies, and your exerciſes, will finiſh your mind and 
your body ; the remaining part of it, ſpent in good 
company, will form your manners, and complete 

our character. What would I not give to have you 


read Demoſthenes critically in the morning, and un- 


derſtand him better than any body ; at noon, behave 
Vor. I. e yourſelf 
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yourſelf better than any perſon at Court; and, in 
the evenings, trifle more agreeable than any body in 
mixed companies ? All this you may compaſs if you 
pleaſe; you have the means, you have the oppor- 
tunities. Employ them, for God's fake, while you 
may, and make yourſelf that all- accompliſned man, 


that I wiſh to have you. It entirely depends upon 


theſe two years; they are the decifive ones. 

I ſend you here,encloſed, a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Monſieur Capello, at Venice, which you will 
deliver him immediately upon your arrival, accom- 
panying it with compliments from me to him, and 
Madame ; both whom you have ſeen here. He will, 
I am ſure, be both very civil and very uſeful to you 
there, as he will alſo be afterwards at Rome, where 


he is appointed to go Embaſſador. By the way, 


wherever you are, | would adviſe you to frequent, 


as much as you can, the Venetian Miniſters ; who 


are always better informed of the Courts they reſide 
at, than any other Miniſter : the ſtrict and regular 
accounts, which they are obliged to give to their 


own government, making them very diligent and 


inquiſitive. =_ | | | 

| You will ſtay at Venice as long as the Carnaval 
Jaſts ; for though I am impatient to have you at Tu- 
rin, yet I would wiſh you to ſee thoroughly all that 


is to be ſeen at ſo ſingular a place as Venice, and at 


1 a time as the Carnaval. Vou will take, 
ſo, particular care to view all thoſe meetings of 
the government, which ſtrangers are allowed to ſee; 


as the Aſſembly of the Senate, Sc.; and alſo, to 


inform yourſelf of that peculiar and intricate form of 
government. There are books which give an ac- 


count of it, among which, the beſt is Amelot de la 


Houſſaye, which 1 would adviſe you to read previ- 
ouſly ; it will not only give you a general notion of 
that conſtitution, but alfo furniſh you with materials 


for proper queſtions and oral informations upon the 


place, which are always the beſt. There are like- 
z wiſe | 
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wiſe many very valuable remains, in ſculpture and 


paintings, of the beſt maſters, which deſerve your 


attention. | | | p 
| ſuppoſe you will be at Vienna as ſoon as this let- 


ter will get thither ; and I ſuppoſe, too, that I muſt 


not direct above one more to you there. After 
which, my next ſhall be directed to you, at Venice, 
the only place where « letter will be likely to find 
ou, till you are at Turin; but you may, and I de- 
Ire that you will write to me, from the ſeveral pla- 
ces in your way, from whence the poſt goes. 
I will ſend you ſome other letters, for Venice, to 
Vienna, or to your Banker at Venice ; to whom you 
will, upon your arrival there, ſend for them: for I 
will take care to have you ſo recommended from 
place to place, that you ſhall not run through them, 
as moſt of your countrymen do, without the advan- 
tage of ſeeing and knowing what beſt deſerves to be 


ſeen and known; I mean, the Men and the Man- 


ners. 7 . 
God bleſs you, and make you anſwer my wiſhes; 
I will now ſay, my hopes! Adieu. 


— 1 _ — 


LETTER CXLVI. 
DEAR BOY, 


I Direct this letter to your Banker at Venice, the 


ſureſt place for you to meet with it, though, 1 


ſuppoſe, that it will be there ſome time before you; 


for, as your intermediate ſtay any where elſe will 
be but ſnort, and as the poſt from hence, in this 
ſeaſon of Eaſterly winds, is uncertain, I direct no 
more letters to Vienna; where I hope both you and 
Mr. Harte will have received the two letters which 1 


ſent you reſpectively; with a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Monſieur Capello at Venice, which was en- 


cloſed in mine to you. I will ſuppoſe too, that the 
C 2 inland 
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inland poſt, on your fide of the water, has not done 
you juſtice; for I received but one ſingle letter from 
you, and one from Mr. Harte, during your whole 
ſtay at Berlin ; from. whence I hoped for, and ex- 
pected very particular accounts. 47 
TI perſnade myſelf, that the time you ſtay at Ve- 
nice will be properly employed, in ſeeing all that is 
to be ſeen at that extraordinary place ; and in-con- 
verſing with people who can inform you, not of the 
raree-ſhows of the town, but of the conſtitution of 
the government; for which purpoſe, I ſend you the 
encloſed letters of recommendation from Sir James 
Gray, the King's Reſident at Venice; but who is 
now in England. Theſe, with mine to Monſieur 
Capello, will carry you, if you will go, into all the 
beſt company at Venice. 1 Dt oat. 
But the important point, and the important place, 
is Turin; for there I propoſe your ſtaying a conſide- 
rable time, to purſue your ſtudies, learn your ex- 
erciſes, and form your manners. I own, I am not 
without my anxiety for the conſequence of your 
ſtay there; which muſt be either very good or 
very bad. To you it will be entirely a new ſcene. 
Wherever you have hitherto been, you have con- 
verſed, chiefly, with people wiſer and diſcreeter than 
yourſelf ; and have been equally out of the way of 
bad advice or bad example: but, in the Academy at 
Turin, you will, probably, meet with, both, con- 
ſidering the variety of young fellows of about your 
own age; among whom, it is to be expected that 
ſome will be diſſipated and idle, others vicious and 
profligate. I will believe, till the contrary appears, 
that you have ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh the 


good from the bad characters; and both ſenſe and 

virtue enough to ſhun the latter, and connect your- 
ſelf with the former: but, however, for greater 
ſecurity, and for your ſake alone, I muſt acquaint 
you, that I have ſent poſitive orders to Mr. Harte, 
to carry you off, inſtantly, to a place which I have 
. named 


| 1.0.79 > OS: = 
named to him, upon the very firſt ſymptom. which 
he ſhall diſcover in_you, of Drinking, - Gaming, 
Idleneſs, or Diſobedience to his orders; ſo that, 
whether Mr. Harte informs me, or not, of the par- 
ticulars, I ſhall be able to judge of your conduct in 
general, by the time of your ſtay at Turin. If it is 
ſhort, I ſhall know why; and I promiſe you, that 
you ſhall ſoon find that J do; but, if Mr. Harte lets 
you continue there, as long as I propoſe that you 
ſhould, I ſhall then be convinced, that you make 
the proper uſe of your time; which is the only 
thing that I have to aſk of you. One year is the 
moſt that I propoſe you ſhould ſtay at Turin; and 
that year, if you employ it well, perfects you. One 
year more of your late application, with Mr. Harte, 
will complete your Claſſical ſtudies. You will be, 
likewiſe, maſter of your exerciſes in that time; and 
will have formed yourſelf fo well at that Court, as 
to be fit to appear advantageouſly at any other. 
Theſe will be the happy effects of your year's ſtay 
at "Turin, if you behave, and apply yourſelf there 
as you have done at Leipſig; but, if either ill ad- 
vice, or ill example, affect and ſeduce you, you are 
ruined for ever. I look upon that year as your de- 
ciſive year of probation; go thorough it well, and 
you will be all accompliſhed, and fixed in my ten- 
dereſt affection for ever: but, ſhould the contagion 
of vice or idleneſs lay hold of you there, your cha- 
racer, your fortune, my hopes, and, conſequently, - 
my favour, are all blaſted, and you are undone. | 
The more I love you now, from the good opinion 
that I have of you, the greater will be my indigna- 
tion, if I ſhould have reaſon to change it. Hitherto 
you have had every poſſible proof of my affection, « 
becauſe you have deſerved it: but, when you ceaſe - 
to deſerve it, you may expect every poſſible mark 
of my reſentment. To leave nothing doubtful, up- 
on this important point, I will tell you fairly, be- 
fore-hand, by what rule I ſhall judge of your _ 
„ duct. 
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duct. By Mr. Harte's accounts. He will not, I am 
ſare, nay, I will ſay more, he cannot be in the 
wrong, with regard to you. He can have no other 
view but your good; and you will, I am ſure, al- 
low, that he muſt be a better judge of it than you 
can poſſibly be, at your age. Whilephe is ſatisfied, 
T ſhall be G too; but whenever he is diflatisfied with 
Fou, | ſhall be much more fo. If he complains, you 
muſt be guilty ; and I ſhall not have the leaſt regard 
for any thing that you may alledge in your own de- 
fence. „ WON. 

I will now tell you what I expect and inſiſt upon 
from you at Turin: Firſt, That you purſue your 
Claſſical and other ſtudies, -every morning, with Mr. 
Harte, as long, and in whatever manner Mr. Harte 
ſhall be pleaſed to require : Secondly, That you 
learn, uninterruptedly, your exerciſes, of riding, dan- 
cing, and fencing : Thirdly, That you will make 
yourſelf maſter of the Italian language : and, laſtly, 
That you paſs your evenings in the bet company. 
I alſo require a ſtrict conformity to the hours and. 
rules of the Academy. If you will but finiſh your 
year in this manner, at Turin, I have nothing fur- 
ther to aſk of you; and I will give you every thing 


that you can aſk of me: you ſhall, after that, be 


entirely your own maſter ; I ſhall think you ſafe; 
ſhall lay aſide all authority over you ; and friendſhip 
ſhall be our mutual and only tie. Weigh this, I beg 
of you, deliberately, in your own mind, and conſi- 
der, whether the application, and the degree of re- 
ſtraint, which I require, but for one year more, 
will not be amply repaid by all the advantages, and 
the perfect liberty, which you will receive at the end 
of it. Your own good ſenſe will, Jam ſure, not al- 
low you to heſitate one moment in your choice. God 
bleſs you! Adieu. | 


P. S. Sir James Gray's letters not being yet ſent 
me, as I thought they would, I ſhall encloſe them in 


my 
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my next, which, I believe, will get to Venice as ſoon 
as you, | WG | 


— 1 
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London, April the erh, O. 8. "149. 
DEAR BOY, 18 


I Received, by the laſt ail. a letter from Mr. 
rte, dated Prague, April the iſt, N. S.; for 
which, I deſire, you will return him my thanks, 
and aſſure him that I extremely approve of what he 
has done, and propoſes eventually to do, in your way 
to Turin. Who would have thought you were old 
enough to have been ſo well acquainted with the He- 
roes of the Bellum Tricennale, as to be looking out 
for their great grandſons in Bohemia, with that affec- 
tion with which, I am informed, that you ſeek for 
the Wallſteins, the Kinſkis, Sc.? As I cannot a- 
ſcribe it to your age, I muſt to your conſummate 
knowledge of Hiſtory, that makes every country, 
and every century, as it were, your own. | Setioully , 
I am told, that you are both very ſtrong and very .” 
correct in, Hiſtory ; of which J am extremely glad. 
This is uſeful knowledge. . 
Comte du Perron, and Comte Laſcaris, are artived 
here; the former gave me a letter from Sit Charles 
Williams, the latter brought me your orders, They 
are very pretty men, and have both Knowledge and 
Manners; which, though they always ought, ſel- 
dom do, go together. I examined them, particu- 
larly Comte Laſcaris, concerning you : their report 
is a very favourable one, eſpecially on the fide of 
Knowledge: the quickneſs of conception, which 
they allow you, I can eaſily credit; but the attenti- 
on, which they add to it, pleaſes me the more, as, 
I own, I expected it leſs. Go on in the purſuit and 
the increaſe of Knowledge; ; nay I am ſure you vl, 


. 
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for you now know too much to ſtop; and if Mr. 
' Harte would let you be idle, I am convinced that 
ou would not. But now, that you have left Leip- 
. ig, and are entered into the great world, remember 
there is another object that muſt keep pace with, and 
accompany Knowledge; I mean, Manners, Polite- 
neſs, and the Graces; in which Sir Charles Willi- 
ams, though very much your friend, owns that you 
are very deficient. The manners of Leipſig muſt be 
ſhook off; and in that reſpe& you muſt put on the 
new man. No ſcrambling at your meals, as at a 
German ordinary; no awkward overturns of glaſſes, 
plates, and falt-cellars; no horſe play. On the con- 
trary, a gentleneſs of manners, a graceful carriage, 
and an infinuating addreſs, muſt take their place. I 
repeat, and ſhall never ceaſe repeating ta you, the 
Graces, the Graces. let 
I deſire, that, as ſoon as ever you get to Turin, 
vou will apply yourſelf diligently to the Italian lan- 
guage ; that, before you leave that place you may 
know it well 8 to be able to ſpeak tolerably, 
when you get to Rome; where you will ſoon make 
vourſelf perfectly maſter of Italian, from the daily 
neceſſity that you will be under of ſpeaking it. In 
the mean time, I inſiſt upon your not neglecting, 
much leſs forgetting, the German you already know; 
which you may not only continue but improve, by 
ſpeaking it canſtantly to your Saxon boy, and, as 
often as you can, to the ſeveral Germans you will 
meet in your travels, You remember, no doubt, 
that you muſt never write to me, from Turin, bur 
in the German language and character. | 
1 ſend you the encloſed letter of recommendation 
to Mr. Smith, the King's Conſul] at Venice; who 
can, and] dare ſay will, be more uſeful to you there 
than any body. Pray make your court, and behave 
your beſt, to Monſieur and Madame Capello; who 
will be of great uſe to you at Rome. Adieu! Yours 


tenderly. LETT b R 
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London, April the 19 h, 0 8. 1749 
DEAR BOY, 
HIS letter will, I babes, ſtill find you at Ve 


nice, in all the dilfipation of Maſquerades, Ri- 


dottos, Operas, Sc. with all my heart; they are 
decent evenings amuſements, and very properly- ſuc- 
ceed that ſerious application to which T am ſure you 


devote your mornings. There are liberal and illibe- 


ral pleaſures, as well as liberal and illiberal arts. 
There are ſome pleaſures, that degrade a gentleman, 
as much as ſome trades could do. Sottiſh drinking, 
indiſcriminate gluttony, driving coaches, ruſtic ſports, 
ſuch as fox-chaſes, horſe- races, Ec. are, in my opi- 
nion, infinitely below the honeſt and induſtrious pro- 
feſſions of a taylor, and a ſhoemaker, gee are ſaid 
to d?roger, | 
As you are now in a muſical couitry; white ſing⸗ 
ing, fiddling, and piping, are not only the common 
topics of converſation, but almoſt the principal ob- 
jects of attention; I cannot help cautioning you a- 
gainſt giving into thoſe (I will call them illiberal) plea- 
ſures, (though muſic is commonly reckoned one of 
the liberal arts) to the degree” that rhoſt of your 
countrymen do, when they travel in Italy. If you 
love muſic, hear it; go to operas, concerts, and pay 
fiddlers to play to you; but I inſiſt upon your nei- 


ther piping nor fiddling yourſelf. It puts a gentle- 


man in a very frivolous Tontemptible light; brings 
him into a great deal of bad company ; and takes 
up a great deal of time, which might be much bet- 
ter employed.” Few things would mortify me more, 
than to ſee you bearing a part in a concert, with a 


fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in you mouth. 
Thave 


* 7 . 
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1 have had a great deal of ener ion with 
Comte du Perron, and Comte Laſcaris, upon your 
ſubject ; and I will tell you, very truly, what Comte 
du Perron (who is, in my opinion, a very pretty man) 
faid of you. Jl a de Peſprit, un ſcavoir peu commun 
a ſon age, une grande vivacitè, et quant il aura pris 
des manieres il ſera parfait; car il faut avoner qu'il 
ſent encore te college ; mais cela viendra. I was very 
glad to hear, from one whom I think ſo good a 
Judge, that you wanted nothing but des manieres; 
which I am convinced you will now ſoon acquire, 
in the co! y which henceforwards you are likely 
to keep. 1 I muſt add too, that, if you ſhould 
vot acquire them, all the reſt will be of very little 
ule to you, By manieres, I do not mean bare com- 
mon ciyility; every body muſt have that, who would 
not be kicked out of company: but I mean engaging, 
inſinuating, ſhining Manners; a diſtinguiſhed polite- 
nels, an almoſt irreſiſtible addreſs ; a ſuperior graceful- 
neſs 3 in all you ſay and do. Ir is this alone that can 
give all your other talents their full luſtre and value ; 
and, conſequently, it is this which ſhould now be 
the principal object of your attention. Obſerve mi- 
nutely, wherever you go, the allowed and eſtabliſhed 
models of good-breeding, and form yourſelf upon 
them. Whatever pleaſes you moſt, in others, will 
infallibly pleaſe others, in you. I have often repeat- 
ed this to you ; now is your time of putting it in 
practice. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte; and 
tell him I have received his letter from Vienna, of 
the 16th N. S. but that I ſhall not tragble him with 
an anſwer to it, till I have received the other letter, 
which he promiſes me, upon the ſubject of one, of 
my laſt. I long to hear from him, after your ſettle- 
ment at Turin: the months that you pals there, 
will be very deciſive ones for you. The exerciſes of 
the Academy, and the manners of Courts, muſt be 
attended to and W and, at the ſame time, 


your 


7... ol 
your other ſtudies continued. I am ſure you will 
not pals, nor deſire, one ſingle idle hour there; for I 
do not foreſee that you can, in any part of your life, 


put ont fix months to greater intereſt, than thoſe next 
fix at Tunn. | ths 


We will talk hereafter about your ſtay at Rome, 


and in other parts of Italy. This only I will now 
recommend to you; which is, to extract the ſpirit 


of every place you go to. In thoſe places, which 


are only diſtinguiſhed hy claſſical fame, and valuable 
remains of antiquity, have your Claſſics in your hand 
and in your head ; compare the ancient geography, 


and deſcriptions, with the modern; and never fail to 


take notes. Rome will furniſh you' with buſineſs 
6” | NV 24 ' a 
enough of that ſort ; bur then it furniſhes you with 
many other objects, well deſerving your attention; 
ſuch as deep eccleſiaſtical craft and policy. Adieu. 
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LETTER CIUX; 
London, April the 27th, O. S. 1949- 
DEAR BOY, 1 
1 Have received your letter from Vienna, of hee 


19th N. S. which gives me great uneaſineſs, up- 


on Mr. Harte's account. You and I have reaſen to 
intereſt ourſelves very particularly in every thing 
that relates to him. I am glad however, that mo 
bone is broken or diſlocated ; which being the caſe; 
I hope he will have been able to purſue. hig journey 
to Venice: in that ſuppoſition I direct this letter to 
you at Turin; where it will either find, or, atleaſt, 
not wait very long for you; as I calculate that you 
will be there by the end of next month, N., S. I 
hope you reflect how much you have to do there, 


and that you are determined to employ every mo- 


ment of your time, accordingly, au have your 
claſſical and ſeverer ſtudies: to continue, with Mr. 


Harte; 
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Harte; you have your exerciſcs to learn; the turn 
and manners of a Court to acquire : reſerving al- 


ways ſome time for the decent amuſement and plea- 
ſures of a gentleman. You ſee that I am never a- 
gainſt pleaſures ; 1 loved them myſelf, when I was of 
your age; and it is as reaſonable that you ſhould 
love them now. But I inſiſt upon it, that pleaſures 


are very combineable with both buſineſs and ſtudies, 


and have a much better reliſh from the mixture, 
The nt, who. cannot join buſineſs and pleaſure, is 


beaſt in the other, Your evenings I therefore allot 


for company, aſſemblies, balls, and ſuch fort of a- 
muſements; as 1 look upon thoſe to be the beſt 
ſchools for the manners of a gentleman ; which no- 
thing can give but uſe, obſervation, and experience. 


You have, . beſides, Italian to learn, which I deſire 


you will diligently apply to; for though French is, I 


believe, the language of the Court at Turin, yet Ita- 
Jian will be very neceſſary for you at Rome, and in 
other parts of Italy; and if you are well grounded 


'3n 1 It, while you are at Turin, (as you eaſily may, 


for it is a very eaſy language) your ſubſequent ſtay 
at Rome will make you perfect in it. I would alſo 


have you acquire a general notion of Fortification 


I mean ſo far as not to be ignorant of the terms, 


which you will often hear mentioned in company; 
ſuch as Ravelin, Baſtion, Glacis, Contreſcarpe, &c. 
In order to this, I do not propoſe that you ſhould 
make a ſtudy of Fortification, as if you were to be 
an Engineer: but a very eaſy way of knowing, as 
much as you need of them, will be to viſit often the 
fortifications of Turin, in company with ſome old 


Officer or Engineer, who will ſhow, and explain to 
you the ſeveral works themſelves ; by which means 


you will get a clearer notion of them, than if you 
were to ſee them only upon paper for ſeven years to- 


gether. Go to originals whenever you can, and 


truſt to copies and deſcriptions as little as poſſible. | 


At 


rmal coxcomb in the one, or a ſenſual. 
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At your idle hours, while you are at Turin, pray- 


read the hiſtory of the Houſe of Savoy; which has 


proceed a great many very great men. The late. 
ing, Victor Amed&e, was undoubtedly one, a 

the preſent King is, in my opinion another. In ge- 
neral, I believe, that little Princes are more likely to 
be great men, than thoſe whoſe more extenſive do- 
minions, and ſuperior ſtrength, flatter them with a 
ſecurity ; which commonly produces negligence and 


indolence. A little Prince, in the neighbourhood of 


great ones, muſt be alert, and look out ſharp, if 
he would ſecure his own dominions : much more 
ſtill, if he would enlarge them, He muſt watch for 
conjunctures, or endeavour to make them. No Prin- 
ces have ever poſleſſed this art better than thoſe of 
the Houſe of Savoy; who have enlarged their do- 
minions prodigiouſly within a century, by profiting 


of conjunctures. 1 | 

I fend you here encloſed, a letter from Comte 
Laſcaris, who is a warm friend of yours: I deſire 
that you will anſwer it very ſoon, and very cordial- 
ly; and remember to make your compliments in it 


to Comte du Perron. A young man ſhould never 


be wanting in thoſe attentions; they coſt little, and 


bring in a great deal, by getting you people's good 


word and affection. They gain the heart, to which I 
have always adviſed you to apply yourſelf, particu- 
larly : it guides ten thouſand, for one that reaſon in- 
fluences. | 

I cannot end this letter, (or I believe) any other, 
without repeating my recommendation of the Gra- 
ces. They are to be met with at Turin; for 
God's ſake, ſacrifice to them, and they will be 
propitious, People miſtake groſsly, to imagine that 
the leaſt awkwardneſs in either matter or manner, 
mind or body, is an indifferent thing, and not wor- 

thy of attention. It may poſſibly be a weakneſs 
in me (but in ſhort we are all ſo made): J confeſs 
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to you fairly, that when you ſhall come home, arid 
that I firſt ſee you, if I find you vngraceful in your 
addreſs, and awkwatd in your perſon and dreſs, it 
will be impoſſible for me to love you half ſo well as 
I ſhould otherwiſe do, let your intrinfie merit and 
knowledge be ever ſo great. If that would be your 
caſt With me, as it really would, judge how much 
worſe it might be with others, who have not the 
ſame affection and partiality for you, and to whoſe 
hearts you muſt make your own way 

Remember to write to me conſtantly, while you 

are in Italy, in the German language and character, 
till you can write to me in Italian; which will not be 
till you have been ſome time at Rome. 

Adieu, my dear boy: may you turn out, what 
Mr. Harte and I wiſh you! J muſt add, that, if 
you do not, it will be both your own fault, and yout 

own misfortune. 


LETTER &.. 


London, May the 1th, ©. 8. 2149 
' DEAR BOY, 


HIS letter will, I hope, find you ſettled to 

your ſerious ſtudies, and your neceſſary exer- 
ciſes, at Turin, after the hurry and diſſipation of the 
Carnaval at Venice. I mean that your ſtay at Turin 
ſhould, and I flatter myſelf that it will, be an uſe- 
ful and ornamental period of your education ; but, 
at the ſame time, I muſt tell you, that all my affecti- 
on for you has never yet given me ſo much anxiety, 
as that which I now feel. While you are in danger, 
I ſhall be in fear; and you are in danget at Turin. 
Mr. Harte will, by his care, arm you as well as he 
can againſt it; but your own good ſenſe and reſoluti- 
on can alone make you invulnerable. I am inform- 
ed, there are now many Engliſh, at the Academy at 

| Turin; 


| TO HIS SON. 399 
Turin; and I fear, thoſe are juſt ſo many dangers 
for you to encounter. Who they ate, I do not 
know; but I well know the general ill conduct, the 
indecent behaviour, and the illiberal views, of my 
young countrymen abroad ; eſpecially wherever they 
are in numbers together. Ill example is of itſelf dan- 
gerous enough; but thoſe who give it, ſeldom ſtop 
there ; they add their infamous exhortations and invi- 
tations; and, if they fail, they have recourſe to ridicule; 
which is harder for one of your age and inexperience 
to withſtand, than either of the former. Be upon your 
guard, therefore; againſt theſe batteries, which will 
all be played upon you. You are not ſent abroad to 
converſe with your own countrymen : among them, 
in general, you will get little knowledge, ho lan- 
guages, and, Iam ſure, no manners. I deſire; that 
you will form no connections, nor (what they impu- 
dently call) friendſhips, with theſe people; which 
are, in truth, only combinations and conſpiracies 
againſt good morals and good manners. There is 
commonly, in young people, a facility that makes 
them unwilling to refuſe. any thing that is aſked of 
them ; a mauvaiſe honte, that makes them aſhamed 
to refuſe; and, at the ſame: time, an ambition of 
pleaſing and ſhining in the company they keep; 
theſe ſeveral cauſes produce the beſt effect in good 
company, but the very worſt in bad. If people had 
no vices but their own, few would have ſo many as 
they have. For my own part, I would ſooner wear 
other people's clothes than their vices; and they 
would fit upon me juſt as well. I hope you will 
have none; but, if ever you have, I beg, atleaſt, 
they may be all your own. Vices of adoption are, 
of all others, the moſt diſgraceful and unpardonable. 
There are degrees in vices, as well as in virtues z and 
I muſt do my countrymen the juſtice to ſay, that 
they generally take their vices in the loweſt degree. 
Their gallantry is the infamous mean debauchery of 
f | ſtews, 
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ſtews, juſtly attended and rewarded by the loſs of 
their health, as well as their character. Their plea- 
ſures of the table end in beaſtly drunkenneſs, low 
riot, broken windows, and very often (as they well 
deſerve) broken bones. They game, for the ſake 
of the vice, not of the amuſement; and therefore 
carry it to exceſs; undo, or are undone by, their 
companions. By ſuch conduct, and in ſuch compa- 
ny, abroad, they come home, the unimproved, 
illiberal, and ungentleman- like creatures, that one 
daily ſees them; that is, in the Park, and in the 
ſtreets, for one never meets them in good company; 
where they have neither manners to preſent them- 
ſelves, nor merit to be received. But, with the 
manners of footmen and grooms, they aſſume their 
dreſs too; for you muſt have obſerved them in the 
ſtreets here, in dirty blue frocks, with oaken ſticks 
in their hands, and their hair greaſy and unpowder- 
ed, tucked up under their hats of an enormous ſize. 
Thus finiſned and adorned by their travels, they 
become the diſturbers of playhouſes; they break the 
windows, and commonly the landlords, of the ta- 
verns where they drink; and are at once the ſup- 
port, the terror, and the victims, of the bawdy- 
houſes they frequent. Theſe poor miſtaken people 
think they ſhine, and fo they do indeed; but it is as 
putrefaction ſhines, in the dark. | 
I am not now preaching to you, like an old fel- 
low, upon either religious or moral texts; I am per- 
ſuaded that you do nor want the beſt inſtructions of 
that kind: but J am adviſing you as a friend, as a 
man of the world, as one who would not have you 
old while you are young, but would have you take 
all the pleaſures that reaſon points out, and that de- 
cency warrants, I will therefore ſuppoſe, for ar gu- 
ment's-ſake (for upon no other account can it be 
ſuppoſed) that all the vices above mentioned were 
perfectly innocent in themſelves; they would ſtill 
| degrade, 
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degrade, viſify, and fink, thoſe who practiſed them; 
would obſtruct their riſing in the world, by debaſing 
their characters; and give them a low turn of mind 
and, manners, abſolutely inconſiſtent with their 
making any figure in upper life, and great buſineſs. 
What have now faid, together with your own 
good ſenſe, is, I hope, ſufficient to arm you againſt 
the ſeduction, the invitations, or the profligate ex- 


hortations (for I cannot call them temptations) of 


thoſe unfortunate young people. On the other hand, 
when they would engage you in theſe ſchemes, con- 
tent yourſelf with a decent but ſteady refuſal; avoid 
controverſy upon ſuch plain points. You are too 


young to convert them, and I truſt, too wiſe to be 


converted by them, Shun them, not only in reality, 


but even in appearance, if you would be well receiv- 


ed in good company : for-people will always be ſhy 
of receiving a man, who comes from a place where 
the plague rages, let him look ever fo healthy. 
There are ſome expreſſions, both in French and 


Engliſh, and ſome characters, both in thoſe two and 
in other countries, which have, I dare fay, miſled 


many young men to their ruin. Une honnete debauche, 
une jolie debauche ; an agreeable rake, a man of plea- 
ſure. Do not think that this means debauchery 
and profligacy : nothing like it. It means, at moſt, 
the accidental and unfrequent irregularities of youth 

and vivacity, in ee as to dulneſs, formality, 
and want of ſpirit, A commerce galant, inſenſibly 
formed with a woman of faſhion; a glaſs of wine or 
two too much, unwarily taken, in the warmth and 
joy of good comapny ; or ſome innocent frelic, by 
which nobody is injured; are the utmoſt bounds of 
that life of pleaſure, which a man of tenſe and 
decency, who has a regard for his character, will 
allow himſelf, or be allowed by others. Thoſe 


who tranſgreſs them, in the hopes of ſhining, mils : 


their aim, and become infamous, or at leaſt com 
temptible. SE „ 
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The length or ſhortneſs of your ſtay at Turin will 
ſufficiently inform me (even though Mr. Harte ſhould 
not) of your conduct there; for as I have told you 
before, Mr. Harte has the ſtricteſt orders to carry 
you away immediately from thence, upon the firſt 


and leaſt ſymptom of infection that he diſcovers 
about you; and Iknow him to be too conſcientiauſly 


ſcrupulous, and too much your friend and mine, not 
to execute them exactly. Moreover, I will inform 
you, that I ſhall have conſtant accounts of your be- 


' haviour, from Comte Salmour, the Governor of the 


Academy ; whoſe fon is now here, and my particu- 
lar friend. I have, alſo, other good channels of in- 
telligence, of which I do not appriſe you. But, ſup- 
poſing that all turns out well at Turin, yet, as J pro- 
pole your being at Rome, for the Jubilee, at Chriſt- 
mas, I deſire that you will apply yourſelf diligently 

to your exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and riding, at 
the Academy ; as well for the ſake of your health 
and growth, as to faſhion and ſupple you. You 
muſt not neglect your dreſs, neither, but take care 
to be hien mis. Pray {end for the beſt Operator for 
the teeth, at Turin; where 1 ſuppoſe, there is ſame 
famous one; and let him put yours in perfect order; and 
then take care to keep them ſo, afterwards, yourſelf. 
You had very good teeth, and I hope they are ſo ſtill; 
but even thoſe who have bad ones, ſhould keep them 
clean, for a dirty mouth is, in my mind, ill manners. 
In ſhort, neglect nothing thatcan poſſibly pleaſe. A 
thouſand nameleſs little things, which nobody can 
deſcribe, but which every bady feels, conſpire to 
form that whole of pleaſing ; as the ſeveral pieces of 
a Moſaic work, though ſeparately of little beauty or 
value, hen properly. joined, form thoſe beautiful 
figures which pleaſe every body. A look, a geſture, 
-an attitude, a tone of voice, all bear.their parts in 
the great work of pleaſing. The art of pleaſing is 
more particularly neceſſary in your intended profeſſi- 
or, than perhaps in any other; it is in truth, the 
fi | half of your buſineſs; for if you do not picaſe 


the 
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the Court you are ſent to, you will be of very little 
uſe to the Court you are ſent from. Pleaſe the eyes 
and the ears, they will introduce you to the heart 
and nine times in ten, the heart governs the under- 
ſtanding. 

Make your court particularly, and ſhow diſtin- | 
guiſhed attentions, to ſuch men and women as are 
beſt at Court, higheſt in the faſhion, and in the 
opinion of the public; ſpeak advantageouſly of them 
behind their backs, in companies whom you have 
reaſon to believe will tell them again. Expreſs your 
admjration of the many great men that the Houſe 
of Savoy has produced; obſerve, that Nature, in- 
ſtead of being exhauſted by thoſe efforts, ſeems to 
have redoubled them, in the perſons of the preſent 
King, and the Duke of Savoy; wonder, at this rate, 
where it will end; and conclude that it muſt end in 
the government of all Europe. Say this, likewiſe, 
where it will probably be repeated; but ſay it un- 
affectedly, and, the laſt eſpecially, with a kind of 
enjouement. ' Theſe little arts are very allowable, and 
muſt be made uſe of in the courſe of the world; 
they are pleaſing to one party, uſeful to the out 
and injurious to hobody. 

What l have ſaid wah regard to m countrymen | 
in general, does not extend to them all without ex- 
ception; there are ſome who have both merit and 
manners. Your friend, Mr. Stevens, is among the 
latter, and I approve of your connection with him. 
You may happen to meet with ſome others, whoſe 
friendſhip may be of great uſe to you hereafter, ei- 
ther from their ſuperior talents, or their rank and 
fortune; cultivate them: but then I deſire that Mr. 
Harte may be the judge of thoſe perſons. 

Adieu, my dear child! Conſider ſeriouſly the im- 
portance of the two next years, to your er 
your figure, and mo fortune. 
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LETTER: CLI 


London, May the 22d, O. S. 1949. 
DEAR BOY, | 


Recommended to you, in my laſt, an innocent 
piece of art; that of flattering people behind 
their backs, in preſence of thoſe, who, to make their 
own court, much more than for your ſake, will not 
fail to repeat, and even amplify the praiſe, to the 
party concerned. This is, of all flattery, the moſt 
pleaſing, and conſequently the moſt effectual. There 
are other, and many other inoffenſive arts of this 
kind, which are neceſſary in the courſe of the world, 
and which he who practiſes the earlieſt, will pleaſe 

the moſt, and riſe the ſooneſt. The ſpirits and 
vivacity of youth are apt to neglect them as uſe- 
leſs, or reject them as troubleſome. But ſubſe- 
quent knowledge and experience of the world 
reminds us of their importance, commonly when 
it is too late. The principal of theſe things. is 

the maſtery of one's temper, and that coolneſs of 

mind, and ſerenity of countenance, which hinders us 
from diſcovering, by words, actions, or even looks, 
thoſe paſſions or ſentiments, by which we are inward- 
ly moved or agitated ; and the diſcovery of which, 
gives cooler and abler people ſuch infinite advantages 
over us, not only in great buſineſs, but in all the 
moſt common occurrences of life. A man who 

does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to hear diſagreeable 

things, without viſible marks of anger and change of 
countenance, or agreeable ones without ſudden burſts 
of joy, and expanſion of countenance, is at the mer- 

cy of every artful knave, or pert coxcomb : the for- 

mer will provoke or pleaſe you by deſign, to catch 

unguarded words or looks; by which he will eaſily 

decypher the ſecrets .of your heart, of which you 

8 ſnould 
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ſhould keep the key yourſelf,” and truſt. it with no 
man living. The latter will, by his abſurdity; and 
without intending it, produce the ſame diſcoveries, 
of which other people will avail themſelves. You 
will ſay, poſſibly, that this coolneſs muſt be conſti- 
tutional, and conſequently does not depend upon the 
will: and I will allow that conſtitution has ſome pow» 
er over us; but I will maintain, too, that people 
very often, to excuſe themſelves, very unjuſtly ac- 
cuſe their conſtitutions. Care and reflection, if pro- 
perly uſed, will get the better; and a man may as 
ſurely get a habit of letting his reaſon prevail over 
his conſtitution, as of letting, as moſt people do, 
the latter prevail over the former. If you find your 
ſelf ſubject to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or madneſs, 
(for I ſee no difference between them, but in their 
duration) reſolve within yourſelf, at leaſt, never to 
| ſpeak one word, while you feel that emotion within 
you. Determine, too, to keep your conntenance as 
unmoved and unembarraſſed as poſſible; which 
ſteadineſs you may get a habit of, by conſtant atten- 
tion. I ſhould deſire nothing better, in any negoti- 
ation, than to have to do with one of theſe men of 
warm, quick paſſions; which I would take care to 
ſet in motion. By artful provocations, I would ex; 
tort raſh and unguarded expreſſions; and, by hint- 
ing at all the ſeveral things that I could ſuſpect, infal- 
libly diſcover the true one, by the alteration it occa- 
ſioned in the countenance of the perſon. Volto ſciolio 
con penſieri ſtretti is a moſt uſeful maxim in buſineſs, 
It is ſo neceſſary at ſome games, ſuch as Berlan, 
Quinze, Sc. that a man who had not the command 
of his temper, and countenance, would infallibly be 
undone by. thoſe who had, even though they played 
fair. Whereas, in buſineſs, you always play with 
ſharpers ; to whom, at leaſt, you ſhould give no fair 
advantages. It may be objected, that l am now 
recommending diſſimulation to you; I both own. and 
juſtify it. It has been long ſaid, Qui neſcit dilſimu- 
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lare ineſcit regiiars : T go fein farther, and fay, that 
without ſoine diſſimulation no buſineſs can be carried 


on at all. It is /fmnlation that is falſe, mean, and 


crim nal: that is the cuijning which Lord Bacon 
calls, 'crooked or left-handed wiſdom, and which is 
never ttiade Uſe of but by thoſe who have not true 
wiſdom. And the ſatne great man ſays, that dif- 
mulation is only to hide our own cards; whereas 
ſimulation is put on in order to lo6k into other ped- 
ple's. Lord Bolingbroke, in his“ Idea of a patrist 
King.“ which he has lately publiſhed, and which! 
will ſend you by the firſt opportunity, ſays, very juſt- 
ly, that "ſimulation is 4 iletto; not only an unjuſt 
but an unlawful weapon, and the uſe of it very rarel: 
to be excuſed, never juſtified. Whereas diſſimulati- 
on is a ſhield, as ſecrecy is armour ; and it is no 
more poſſible to preſerve ſecrecy in buſineſs, without 
ſome degree of diſſimulation, than it is to ſucteed in 
buſineſs without ſecrecy. He goes on, and fays, 
that thoſe two arts, of diflimulatioti and ſcerecy, ate 
like the alloy mingled with pure ore: a little is ne- 
ceſſary, and will not debaſe the coin below its proper 
ſtandard; but if more than that little be employed 
(that is, ſimulation and cunning) the coin loſes its 
currency, and the coiner his credit. | 

Make yourſelf abſolute maſter, therefore, of your 
temper, and your countenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as 
that no viſible change do appear in either, whatever 
you may feel inwardly. This may be difficult, but 
it is by no means impoſſible ; and, as a man of ſenſe 
never attempts impoſſibilities, on one hand, on the 
vther, he is never diſcouraged by difficulties : on the 
contrary, he redoubles his induſtry and his diligence, 
he petſeveres, and infallibly prevails at laſt. In any 
point, which prudence bids you purſue, and which a 
manifeſt utility attends, let difficulties only animate 
your induſtry, not deter you from the purſuit. If 
one way has failed, try another; be ative, perſe- 
people are to 
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be reaſoned, ſome flattered, ſome intitnidated, and 
ſome teazed into a thing; but, in general, all are td 
be btought into it at laſt, if . ſkilfully applied to,'Þt6s 
perly managed, and indefatigably attacked in their 
ſeveral weak places. The time ſhould likewiſe bs 
jadiciouſly choſen; every man has his molliu temporay . 
but that is far from being all day long; and you 
would chuſe your time very ill, if you applied to a 
man about one buſtheſs, when his head Was full of 
afiother, or when his heart was full of grief, anger; 
or any other diſagreeable ſentiment. t 

In order to judge of the inſide of others, ſtudy your 
own; for men in general ate very much alike ; and 
though one has one prevailing paſſion, and another 
has another, yet their operations are much the ſame; 
and whatever engages or diſguſts, pleaſes or offetids 
you, in others, will, mutatis mutandis, engage, 5 
pleaſe, or offend others, in you. Obſerve, with the 
utmoſt attention, all the operations of your own mind, 
the nature of your paſſions, and the various motives 
that determine your will; and you may, in a great 
degree, know all mankind. For inſtance; do you 
find yourſelf hurt and mortified, when another 
makes you feel his ſuperiority, and your own inferi- 
ority, in knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? You 
will certainly take great care not to make a perſon, 
whoſe good will, good word, inteteſt, eſteem, or 
friendſhip, you would gain, feel that ſuperiority in 
you, in caſe you have it, If diſagteeable inſinuati- 
ons, ly ſneers, or repeated contradictions, teaze and 
irritate you, would you uſe them, where you wiſhed 
to engage and pleaſe ? Surely not; and I hope you 
' wiſh to engage and pleaſe, almoſt univerfally. The 
temptation of ſaying a ſmart and witty thing, or on 
mot; and the malicious applauſe with which it is 
commonly received; has made people who can ſay 
them, and, ſtill oftener, people who think they can, 
but cannot, and yet try, more enemies, and im- 
placable ones too, than any one other. thing that J 
know of. When ſuch things; then, ſhall happen to 
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be ſaid at your expence, (as ſometimes they certainly 
will) reflect ſeriouſly upon the ſentiments of uneafineſs, 
anger, and reſentment, which they excite in you; 
and conſider whether it can be prudent, by the ſame . 
means, to excite the ſame ſentiments in ' others, 
againſt you. It is a decided folly, to loſe a friend for 
a jeſt ; but, in my mind, it is not a much leſs degree 
of folly, to make an enemy of an indifferent, and 
neutral perſon, for the ſake of a bot mot. When 
things of this kind happen to be ſaid of you, the 
moſt prudent way is to ſeem not to ſuppoſe that they 


are meant at you, but to diſſemble and conceal what-.. 


ever degree of anger you may feel inwardly ; bur, 
ſhould they be ſo plain, that you cannot be ſuppoſed 
ignorant of their meaning, to join in the laugh of 
the company againſt yourſelf; acknowledge the hit 
to be a fair one, and the jeſt a good one, and play 
off the whole thing in ſeeming good-humour : but by 


no means reply in the ſame way; which only ſhows 


that you are hurt, and publiſhes the victory which 
you might have concealed. Should the thing ſaid, 
indeed, injure your honour, or moral character, there 
js but one proper reply; which | hope you never will 
have occaſion to make. =D | 

As the female part of the world has ſome influ- 
ence, and often too much, over the male, your con- 


duct, with regard to women, (I mean women of 


faſhion, for 1 cannot ſuppoſe you capable of conver- 
{ing with any others) deſerves ſome ſhare in your 
reflections. They are a numerous and loquacious 
body : their hatred would be more prejudicial, than 
their friendſhip can be advantageous to you. A ge- 
neral complaiſance, and attention to that ſex, is 
therefore eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and certainly ne<e(- 
ſary. But where you would particularly pleaſe any 
one, Whoſe ſituation, intereſt, or connections, can 
be of uſe to you, you muſt ſhow particular prefe- 
rence, The leaſt attentions pleaſe, the ' greateſt 
charm them, The innocent, but plezſing flattery of 
their perſons, however groſs, is greedily ſwallowed, 

. and 
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and kindly digeſted; but a ſeeming regard for their 
underſtandings, a ſceming deſire of, and deference ' 
for, their advice, together with a ſeeming conh- | 


dence in their moral virtues, tufns their heads intire- 
ly in your favour. Nothing ſhocks them ſo much as 
the leaſt appearance of that contempt, which they 
are apt to ſuſpect men of entertaining of their ca- 
pacities : and you may be very ſure of gaining their 
friendſhip, if you ſeem to think it worth gaining. 
Here, diſſimulation is very often neceſſary, and even 
ſimulation ſometimes allowable ; which, as it pleaſes 
them, may be uſeful to you, and is injurious to no- 


his torn ſheet, which I did not obſerve when I 
began upon 1t, as it alters the figure, ſhortens taq the 
length of my letter. It may very well afford it: 
my anxiety for you, carries me inſenſibly to theſe 
lengths. I am apt to flatter myſelf, that my expe- 
rience, at the latter end of my life, may be of uſe to 
you, at the beginning of yours; and I do not grudge 


the greateſt trouble, if it can procure you the leaſt. 


advantage. I even repeat frequently the ſame things, 
the better to imprint them on your young, and, I 


7 yet giddy mind; and I ſhall think that part 
of my time the beſt employed, that contributes to 


ä 


— 


LETTER CLI. 


| London, June the 16th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, | 
| DO not gueſs where this letter will find you; 


but, I hope, it will find you well: I direct it, 
eventually, to Laubach; from whence, I ſuppoſe, 


you 


* The original is written upon a ſheet of paper, 
the corner of which is torn, : 


make you employ yours well. God bleſs you, child! 
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than the 2d June; N. S. the date of Mr. inns 


8 SS 


perfection in that language, when you 60 to thoſe 

places where it is generally ſpoken ; as Naples, Rome, 
Should the ſtate of your health not yet admit of 
your uſval 1 to books, you may, in a great 

degree, and I hope you will, repair that loſs, by uſe- 
ful and inſtructive converfations with Mr. Harte: 
you may, for example, defire him to give you, in 
converſation, the outlines, at leaſt, of Mr. Locke's 
Logic; a general notion of Ethits, and a verbal epi- 
tome of Rhetoric ; of all which, Mr. Harte will give 
you clearer ideas in half an hour, by word of mouth, 
than the books of moſt of the dull fellows, who have 
written upon thoſe ſubjects, would do in a week. 

I have waited ſo long for the poſt, which I hoped 
would come, that the poſt, which 1s juſt going our, 
obliges me to cut this letter ſhort. God bleſs you, 

my dear child, and reſtore you ſo6h to perfect 
health! | 5 
My compliments to Mr. Harte; to whoſe care, 
your life is the leaſt thing that you owe. N 
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LETTER um. | 
JW P Lot, une the 224, 0.4. 174 
AR BOY, 5 . 


HE outlide al your letter of the 11h N. 5 
1 dtrected by your own hand, gave rhe 1 


received it y yy At he fame time with ohe 
from Mr. Harte df t 

ropet time, for they found 4 tbnfultation of 
ſiclans in ily toom upon account = i fever, w h 
bad for 125 ot five pn but Which has now in- 


rirely left me. As Mr. Hatte (ay that your tungs, 
noth ard then, 10. you a Tithe harm; atid"that your 
N 1 5 come and go biin; but, ab 1 FROG Ho- 
thing o our cöüghing; ſpitting; or eating, the Poc⸗- 
| tors take it for granted, that it are intirely free from 
_ thoſe three bad ſymptoms ; and From thehce — — 
that the pain; which yon ſometimes feel u 

Tufigs, is only, ſythptomatical of 74 — rheumatic a. 
order, from we Renens of the afcles, which — 4 


ders the free play of the lungs. But however, 92 1 | 
de- 


lungs are a poitit of the arndt importance a 


licacy, they infiſt upon Four dfinking, in all Events, 


alles Milk“ twice a day, and goat' 8 hey as often as 


u pleaſe, the oftener the better: in your emen 


diet, they recommend an attention to ora ala 

as ſago, Patey: turnips, Sr. Theſe f e ee 

good in rheutnatic, as in confutäp ve caſes? 

will therefore; J hope, ſtrictly obferve them; 1 

_— it for legs that you are above the ally lik- 
„or diflikings, in which filly people indulge their 

es, at the . — of their healths. 

Lap pprove of your going to Venice, as wink? as 1 
diſapproved of your going to Switzerland. I ſup- 
poſe, that you are by this time arrived; and, in * 
ſuppoſition, I direct this letter there. But if 
ſhould find the heat too great, or the water offen frag 
at this time of the year, I would have you go im- 


mediately 


feine chan ie 165 of any other letter ever %y 
6th. They artlyed at a ny 
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mediately to Verona, and ſtay there till the great 


heats are over; before you return to Venice. 
The time which you will probably paſs at Venice, 


will allow you to make yourſelf maſter of that in- 


tricate and fingular form of government, which few 


of our travellers know any thing of. Read, aſk, 


and fee every thing, that is relative to it. There are, 
likewiſe, many valuable remains of the remoteſt an- 
tiquity, and many fine pieces of the Antico Moder no; 
all which deſerve a different ſort of attention from 
that which your countrymen commonly give them. 


They go to ſee them, as they go to ſee the Lions, 


and Kings on horſeback, at the Tower here; only to 
ſay that they have ſeen them, You will, | am ſure, 


view them in another light; you will conſider them 


as you would a Poem, to which/indeed they are akin. 


Lou will obſerve, whether the ſculptor has animated 
his ſtone, or the painter his canvas, into the juſt ex- 
_ preſſion of thoſe ſentiments and paſſions, which ſhould 


characteriſe and mark their ſeveral figures. You will 


examine, likewiſe, whether, in their groupes, there be 


an unity of action, or proper relation; a truth of 
dreſs and manners. Sculpture and painting are-very 
juſtly called liberal arts; a lively and ſtrong imagi- 


nation, together with a juſt obſervation, being ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to excel in either: which, in my 
opinion, is by no means the caſe of muſic, though 


called a liberal art, and now in Italy placed even 


above the other two : a proof of the decline of that 


country. The Venetian ſchool produced many great 
| painters, ſuch as Paul Veroneſe, Titan, Palma, Sc. 


of whom you will ſee, as well in private houſes as in 
churches, very fine pieces. The Laſt Supper, of 


Paul Veroneſe, in the church of St. George, is reck- 


oned his capital performance, and deſerves your 


attention; as does alſo the famous 23 of the 


Cornaro family, by Titian. A taſte of ſculpture and 


painting, is, in my mind, as becoming, as a taſte of 
fiddling and piping is unbecoming, a man of faſhion. 
The former 1s connected with Hiſtory and 9 ; 

| | es the 


To HIS SON”! av 


the latter, with nothing, that I know of, but bad 
company. nne TITLE | 9 
Learn Italian as faſt as ever you can, that you 
may be able to underſtand it tolerably, and ſpeak it 
a little, before you go to Rome and Naples. There 
are many good Hiſtorians in that language, and ex- 
cellent Tranſlations of the ancient Greek and Latin 
authors; which are called the Coltana + but the only 
two Italian Poets, that deferve your acquaintance, 
are Arioſto and Taflo ; and they undoubtedly have 
great merit. | | | . 
Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell 
him, that I have conſulted about his leg; and that, 
if it was only a ſprain, he ought to keep a tight 
bandage about the part, for a conſiderable time, and 
do nothing elſe to it. Adieu! Jubeo te bene valere. 


LI TT @ 2 an; 


London, July the 6th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, : | 


S Iam now no longer in pain about your health, 
; A which, I truſt, is perfectly reſtored ; and as, 
by the various accounts I have had of you, I need 
not be in pain about your learning; our correſpon- 
dence may, for the future, turn upon leſs important 
points, comparatively ; though ſtill very important 
ones: I mean, the Knowledge of the World, De- 
corum, Manners, Addreſs, and all thoſe (commonly 
called little) accompliſhments, which are abſolutel 
neceſſary, to give greater accompliſhments their Full 
value and luſtre. | 7 4 
Had 1 the admirable ring of Gyges, which ren- 
dered the wearer inviſible; and had J, at the ſame 
time, thoſe magic powers, which were very com- 
mon formerly, but are now very ſcarce, of tran(- 
porting myſelf, by a wiſh, to any given place; my 
firſt expedition would be to Venice, there to recon- 
| noitre 


* 
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noitre you, - unſeen myfelf.- I would, firſt, take you 
in the morning, at breakfaſt with Mr. Harte, and 
attend to your natural and unguarded converſation 
with him; from hence, I think, I could pretty 
well judge of your natural turn of mind. How 1 
ſhould rejoice, if I overheard: you aſking him per- 
tinent queſtions upon uſeful: ſubjects! or making 
judicious reflections upon the ſtudies of that morn- 
ing, or the occurrences of the former day! Then, 
I would follow you into the different companies of 
the day, and carefully obſerve, in what manner you 
preſented yourſelf to, and behaved yourſelf with, 
men of ſenſe and dignity : whether your addreſs 
was reſpectful, and yet eaſy ; your air modeſt, and 
yet unembarraſſed : and I would at the fame time, 
penetrate into their thoughts, in order to know 
whether your firſt abord made that advantageous im- 
preſſion upon their fancies, which a certain addrels, 
air, and manners, never fail doing. I would, after- 
wards, follow you to the mixed companies of the 
evening ; ſuch as aſlembbes, ſuppers, &c. and there 
watch if you trifled gracefully and genteg]y : if your 
good breeding and politeneſs, made way for your 
arts and knowledge. With what pleaſure ſhould I 
hear people cry out, Che gar hato Cavaliere, com f 

pulito, difanvolto, ſpiritoſo H all theſe things turned 
out to my mind, 1 would, immediately, aſſume my 
own ſhape, become viſible, and embrace you: but, if 
the contrary happened, I wauld preterye my inviſi- 
bility, make the beſt of my way home again, and 
ſink my diſappointment upon you'and the world. As, 
unfortunately, theſe ſupernatural powers of Genii, 
Fairies, Sylphs, and Gnomes, have had the fate of 
the oracles they ſucceeded, and have ceaſed for ſome 
time, 1 muſt content myſelf, (till we meet naturally, 
and in the common way) with Mr. Harte's written 
accounts of you, and the verbal ones now and then 
receive from people who have ſeen you. However, I 
believe, it would do you no harm, if you would 
0. . : always 


* 
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always imagine that I were. preſent, and ſaw and 
heard every thing you did and ſaad. 
There is a certain concurrence of various little 

_ circumſtances, which compoſe what the French call 
Paimable , and which, pow that you are entering into 
the world, you ought to make it. your particular ſtu- 
dy to acquire. Without them, your learning will be 


pedantry, your converſation often improper, always 
unpleaſant, and your figure, however goqd in itſelf, | 


awkward and unengaging. A diamond, while rough, 
has, indeed, its intrinſic value ; but, till poliſhed, is 


of no uſe, and would neither be ſought for nor worn. 


Its great luſtre, it is true, proceeds from its ſolidity, 
and ſtrong coheſion of parts; but, without the laſt 
poliſh, it would remain, for ever, a dirty, rough 
mineral, in the cabinets of ſome few curious cal- 


lectors. You have, | hope, that ſolidity and pM 


ſion of parts; take now as much pains to get. th 

luſtre. Good company, if you make the right uſe 
of it, will cut you into ſhape, and give you the 
true brilliant poliſh. A propos of diamonds; I have 
ſent you, by Sir James Gray, the King's Minſter, 
who will be at Venice about the middle of Septem- 
ber, my own diamond buckles ; which are fitter for 


your young feet, than for my old ones: they will 


properly adorn you; they would only expoſe me. 
If Sir James finds any body whom he can truſt, and 
who will be at Venice before him, he will fend them 
by that perſon ; but if he ſhould not, and that you 
ſhould be gone from Venice before he gets there, he 
will, in that caſe, give them to your Banker, Mon- 
ſieur Cornet, to forward to you, wherever you may 
then be. You are now of an age, at which the a- 
 dornirig your perſon is not only not ridiculous, hut 
proper and becoming. Negligence would imply, 

either an indifference about plealing, or elſe an in- 
ſolent ſecurity of pleaſing, without uſing thoſe means 
to which others are obliged to have recourſe. A 
thorough cleanlineſs in your perſon is as neceſſary, 
for your own health, as it is not to be offenſive to 


other 


er „ 
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other people. Waſhing yourſelf, and rubbing your 
body and limbs frequently with a fleſh-bruſh, will 
conduce as much to health as to cleanlineſs. A par- 


_ ticular attention to the cleanlineſs of your mouth, 


teeth, hands, and nails, is but common decency, 


in order not to offend people's eyes and noſes. 


I ſend you here encloſed, a letter of recommenda- 


tion to the Duke of Nivernois, the French Embaſ 


ſador at Rome; who is, in my opinion, one of the 


prettieſt men I ever knew in my life. I do not know 


a better model for you to form yourſelf upon : pray 
obſerve and frequent him as much as you can. He 


will ſhow you what Manners and Graces are. I 


| beſt company. 


ſhall, by ſucceſſive poſts, ſend you more letters, 
both for Rome and Naples, where, it will be your 
own fault intirely, if you do not keep the very 


As you will meet ſwarms of Germans wherever 


vou go, I deſire that you will conſtantly converſe 


with them in their own language; which will im- 


prove you in that language, and be, at the ſame 


time, an agreeable piece of civility to them. _ + 
Your ſtay in Italy will, I do not doubt, make 
you critically maſter of Italian; I know it may, if 


you pleaſe, for it is a very regular, and conſequently 
a very eaſy language. Adieu! God bleſs you. 


. 
0 
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* 
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r 
London, July the 2oth, O. S. 1749. 


Wrote to Mr. Harte laſt Monday, the 17th, O. S. 
I in anſwer to his letter of the 2oth June, N. 8. 
which 1 had received but the day before, after an 
interval of eight poſts; during which, I did not 
know whether you or he exiſted, and indeed I began 


to think that you did not. By that letter, you 
| » _ ought 


FO HIS SGN... 4% 
ought at this time to be at Venice; where I hope 
you are arrived in perfect health, after the baths 
of Tieffer, in caſe you have made uſe of them. 1 
hope they are not hot baths, if your jungs are ſtill 
tender. ä 

Vour friend, the Comte d·Einſiedlen is arrived 
here: he has been at my door, and I have been at 
his; but we have not yet met. He will dine with 
mel ſome day this week. Comte Laſcaris inquires” 
after you very frequently, and with great affection: 

pray anſwer the letter which I forwarded to you a 
great while ago from him. Vou may encloſe you, 
anfwer to me, and I will take care to give it him. 
Thoſe attentions ought never to be omitted; they 
coſt little, and pleaſe a great deal; but the neglect | 
of them hdd.” more than you can yet imagine.” 
Great merit or — failings, will make you be re- 
ſpected or deſpi J trifles, little attentions,” 
mere — 8, 0 done, or neglected, will make 
voti either 1} ed or diff ed, in the general run of the 
NON: Examite yourſelf, Why you like ſuch and ſueh 
ple, and diſlike ſuch and ſuch others; and you 
will find that choſe different ſentiments proceed from 
very Might! catiſes. Moralvirttes are the foundation 
of ſociety in general, and of friendſbip in part jeular; 
bin Artentibns, Manbers, and Graces, both: adort 
awd ftrengthen-them. My heart is ſo fet upon your 
pleaſing.” and<confequently ſucceeding, in the word, 
that poffibly H have already (and probably (hill again)! 
repeat the fame things over and over tö ybu. How-" 
ever, to err, if I doverr,* on tlie ſliter fide; I man 
ey to communicate to'yort thoſe obſervations 
the world, which long experience has enabled” 
tc male, and wich Þ have generally found? to 
Hold true: Your youth and talents, HED with mY 
etperience;* may go a great way; and that arrit6tir' 
w very mtick at your” ſervice, if you pleaſe thi wear! 
0] piviHiſe that it is not my ithagination, bit my: 
memory, that! gives you theſe rules: am not wr! 
ting pretty, but uſeful, reflections. A man of ſenſe 
Vor. I. Ee ſoon 
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ſoon diſcovers, becauſe he carefully. obſerves, where, 
and how long, he is welcome; and takes care to 
leave the company, at leaſt as ſoon as he is wiſhed 
out of it. Fools never perceive where they are either 
ill timed or ill placed. 197 frat 
Jam this moment agreeably ſtopped,'in the courſe 
of my reflections, by the arrival of Mr. Harte's 
letter of the 1 3th of July, N. S. to Mr. Grevenkop, 
with one encloſed for your Mamma. I find by it, 
that many of his and your letters to me muſt have 
miſcarried ; for he ſays, that I have had regular ac- 
counts of you, Whereas all thoſe accounts have 
been only, his letter of the 6th and yours of the 7th 
June, N. S; his of the 2oth June, N. S. to me; 
and now his of the 1 3th July, N. S. to Mr. Greven- 
kop. However, ſince you are ſo well, as Mr, Harte 
ſays you are, all is well. I am extremely glad that 
you have no complaint upon your lungs; but I de- 
fire, that you will think you have, for three or four. 
months to come. Keep in a courſe of aſſes or goats 
milk, for one is as good as the other, and poſſibly 
the latter is the beſt ; and let your common food be 
as peCtoral as you can conveniently make it. Pray 
tell Mr. Harte that, according to his deſire, I have. 
'wrote a letter of thanks to Mr. Firmian. I hope you 
write to him too, from time to time. The letters of 
recommendation of a man of his merit and learning, 
will, to be ſure, be of great uſe to you among the 
learned world in Italy ; that is, provided you -take 
care to keep up to the character he gives you in them ; 
otherwiſe they will only add to your diſgrace.  . 
Conſider, that you have loſt a good deal of time by 
your illneſs; fetch it up now that you are well. At pre- 
ſent you ſhould be a good œconomiſt of your moments, 
of which company and fights will claim a conſiderable 
ſhare ; ſo that thoſe which remain, for ſtudy, muſt be 
not only attentively, but greedily employed. But, 
indeed, I do not ſuſpect you of one fingle mo- 
ment's idleneſs in the whole day. Idleneſs is only the 


refuge 
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refuge of weak minds, and the holyday of fools. I 
do not call good company and liberal pleaſures idle- 
neſs; far from it: I recommend to you a good ſhare. 
of both. =p 
I ſend you here encloſed, a letter for Cardinal 
Alexander Albani, which you will give him, as ſoon 
as you can get to Rome, and before you deliver any 
others; the Purple expects that preference: go next 
to the Duc de Nivernois, to whom you are re- 
commended by ſeveral people at Paris, as well as by 
myſelf. Then you may carry your other lettets oc- 
caſionally. IE | | | 
Remember to pry narrowly into every part of the 
government of Venice ; inform yourſelf of the 
Hiſtory of that Republic, eſpecially of its moſt re- 
markable æras; ſuch as the Ligue de Cambray, in 
1509, by which it had like to have been deſtroyed ; 
and the conſpiracy formed by the Marquis de Bed- 
mar, the Spaniſh Embaſſador, to ſubject it to the 
Crown of Spain. The famous diſputes between 
that Republic and the Pope, are worth your know- 
ledge ; and the writings of the celebrated and learned 
Fra Paolo di Sarpi, upon that occaſion, worth your 
reading. It was once the greateit commercial power 
in Europe, and, in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
made a conſiderable figure; but at preſent its com- 
merce is decayed, and its riches conſequently de- 
creaſed, and, far from meddling now with the af- 
fairs of the continent, it owes its ſecurity to its neu- 
trality and inefficiency: and that ſecurity will laſt 
no longer, than till one of the great Powers in Eu- 
rope engroſſes the reſt of Italy; an event which this 
century poſſibly may, but which the next probably 
will ſee. 5 | . 
Your friend Comte d' Einſiedlen, and his Gover- 
nor, have been with me this moment, and delivered 
me your letter from Berlin, of February the 28th, 
N. S. I like them both fo well, that I am glad you 
did; and ſtill gladder to hear what they ſay of you. 
| We , Ee 2 ; 2 Go 
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420 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS | 
Go on, and continue to deſerve the praiſes of thoſe 


| who deſerve praiſes themſelves. Adieu. 


- I break open this letter to 8 yours of 
the zoth June, N. S. which T have but this inſtant 
received; though thirteen days antecedent in date to 
Mr. Harte's laſt. I never, in my life, heard of bath- 
ing four hours a day; and I am impatient to hear of 
your ſafe arrival at Venice, after fo extraordinary an 
operation. | 


» 4 FR, 


eren Gn 


| | London, July the zoth, O. 8. 1749. 
DE AR BOY, 6 | 


R. Harte's letters and yours drop in upon me 
/ molt irregularly ; for 1 received, by the laſt 
poſt, one from Mr. Harte, of the gth, N. S. and 
that which Mr. Grevenkop had received from him, 
the poſt. before, was of the 13th; at laſt, I-ſuppoſe, 
I ſhall receive them all. „ 
I am very glad that my letter, with Dr. Shaw's 
opinion, has leſſened your bathing; for, ſince I was 
born, I never heard of bathing four hours a day; 
which would, ſurely, be too much, even in Medea's 
kettle, if you wanted (as you do not yet) new boil- 
ey 


- 


ng. | 
Though, in that letter of mine, I propoſed your 
going to Inſpruck, it was only in oppoſition to Lau- 
ſanne, which, I thought, much too long and pain- 
ful a journey for you ; but you will have found, by 
my ſubſequent letters, that I intirely approved of Ve- 
nice; where, I hope, you have now been ſome time, 
and which is a much better place for you to reſide at, 
till you go to Naples, than either Tieffer or Lau- 
bach. I love Capitals extremely; it is in Capitals 
that the beſt company 1s always to be found; and, 
| | conſe- 


- 


— 


o HIS SN am. 


conſequently, the beſt manners to be learned. The 
very beſt Provincial places have ſome awk wardneſſes, 
that diſtinguiſh their manners from thoſe of the Me- 
tropolis. A propos of the Capitals; I ſend you here 
two letters of recommendation to Naples, from Mon- 

ſieur Finochetti, the Neapolitan Miniſter at the 

Hague; and, in my next, I ſhall ſend you two more, 
from the ſame perſon, to the ſame place. 

. I have examined Count Enſiedlen, fo narrowly, 
concerning you, that I have extorted from him a 
confeſſion, that you do not care to ſpeak German, 
unleſs to ſuch who underſtand no other language. 
At this rate, you will never ſpeak it well, which I am 
very deſirous that you ſhould do, and of which you 
would, in time, find the advantage. Whoever has 
not the command of a language, and does not ſpeak 
it with facility, will always appear below himſelf, 
when he converſes in that language: the want of 
words and phraſes will cramp and lame his thoughts. 
As you now know German enough to expreſs your- 
ſelf tolerably, ſpeaking it very often will ſoon make 
you ſpeak it very well; and then you will appear in 
it whatever you are. What with your own Saxon 
ſervant, and the ſwarms of Germans you will meet 
with wherever you go, you may have opportunities 
of converſing in that language half the day; and 
I do very ſeriouſly defire that you will, or elſe all 
the pains that you have already taken about it are 
loſt. You will remember, likewiſe, that, till you 
can write in Italian, you are always to write to me in 

German, peg Sap ER 
Mr, Harte's conjecture, concerning your diſtemper, 
ſeems to be a reaſonable one; it agrees intirely with 
mine, which is the univerſal rule by which every 
man judges of another man's opinion. But, what- 
ever may have been the cauſe of your rheumatic diſ- 
order, the effects are ſtill to be attended ro; and, as 
there muſt be a remaining acrimony in your blood, 
you ought to have regard to that, in your _— 
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422 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS 


p diet, as well as in your medicines ; both which ſhould 
be of a ſweetening alkaline nature, and promotive of 


perſpiration. Rheumatic complaints are very apt to 


return, and thoſe returns would be very vexatious 
and detrimental to you, at your age, and in your 
_ courſe of travels. Your time is, now particularly, 
ineſtimable ; and every hour of it, at preſent, worth 


more than a year will be to you twenty years hence. 


You are now laying the foundation of your future 
character and fortune; and one ſingle ſtone wanting 


in that foundation, is of more conſequence than 


fifty in the ſuperſtructure; which can always be 


mended and embelliſhed, if the foundation is folid. 


To carry on the metaphor of building; I would 


wiſh you to be a Corinthian edifice, upon a Tuſcan 
foundation ; the latter having the utmoſt ſtrength 


and ſolidity to ſupport, and the former all poſſible or- 


naments to decorate. The Tuſcan column is coarſe, 


clumſy, and unpleaſant; no body looks at it twice: 
the Corinthian fluted column is beautiful and attrac- 


tive; but, without a ſolid foundation, can hardly be 
ſeen twice, becauſe it muſt ſoon tumble down. 
Yours affectionately. ; | 


- — 
© ttt. r — ————— —— — ah — ———. 
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LETTER CLVI. 


London, Auguſt the 7th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, | | 


Y Mr. Harte's letter to me of the 18th July, 
N. S. which I received by the laſt poſt, I am at 
length informed, of the particulars both of your 
paſt diſtemper, and of your future motions. As to 


the former, I am now convinced, and ſo is Doctor 
Shaw, that your lungs were only ſymptomatically 


affected; and that the rheumatic tendency is what 


you are now chiefly to guard againſt, but (for greater 


ſecurity) with due attention ſti!] to your lungs, as if 


they 


— 


PP 423 
they had been, and ſtill were, a little affected. In 
ei ther caſe, a cooling, pectoral regimen is equally 


good. By cooling, I mean cooling in its conſequen- 


ces, not cold to the palate : for nothing is more dan- 
gerous than very cold liquors, at the very time that 


one longs for them moſt ;; which is, when one is 


very hot, Fruit, when full ripe, is very wholeſome ; 
but then it muſt be within certain bounds as to quan- 
tity; for I have known many of my countrymen 
die of bloody fluxes, by indulging in too great a 
quantity of fruit, in thoſe countries, where, from 


the goodneſs and ripeneſs of it, they thought it could 


do them no harm. Ne guid nimis, is a moſt excel- 
lent rule in every thing; but commonly the leaſt ob- 
ſerved, by people of your age, in any thing. 

As to your future motions, I am very well pleaſed 
with them, and greatly prefer your intended ſtay at 
Verona, to Venice, whoſe almoſt ſtagnating waters 


muſt, at this time of the year, corrupt the air. Ve- 


rona has a pure and clear air, and, as Iam informed, 
a great deal of good company. Marquis Maffei, 
alone, would be worth going there for. You may, 
I think, very well leave Verona about the middle of 
September, when the great heats will be quite over, 


and then make the beſt of your way to Naples, 


where, I own, I want to have you, by way of pre- 
caution (I hope it is rather over caution) in caſe of 
the leaſt remains of a pulmonic diſorder. The am- 
phitheatre at Verona is worth your attention ; as are, 
alſo, many buildings there and at Vicenza, of the 
famous Andrea Palladio, whoſe taſte and ſtyle of 
building were truly antique. It would not be amiſs, 
if you employed three or four days in learning the 
five Orders of Architecture, with their general pro- 
portions ; and you may know all that you need know 
of them in that time. Palladio's own book of Ar- 
chitecture is the beſt you can make uſe of for that 


purpoſe, ſkipping over the loweſt mechanical parts of 


it, ſuch as the materials, the cement, Ge. | 
f : | Mr. 
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Mr. Harte tells me, that your acquaintance with 
the Claſſics js renewed ; the ſuſpenſion of which has 
been ſo ſhort, that I dare fay it has produced no 
coldneſs. I hope, and believe, that you are now ſo 
much . maſter of them, that two hours every day, 
uninterruptedly, for a year or two more, will make 
you perfectly ſo; and I think you cannot now allot 
them a greater ſhare than that of your time, conſ1- 
dering the many other things you Ms to learn and 
to do. You muſt know how to ſpeak and write Ita- 
lian perfecily: you muſt learn ſome Logic, ſome 
Geometry, and ſome Aſtronomy ; not to mention 
your Exerciſes, where they are to be learnt : and, 
above all, you muſt learn the World, which is not ſoon 
learnt; and only to be learnt by frequenting good 
and various companies. „ N hols 
Conſider, therefore, how precious every moment 
of time is to you now, The more you apply to your 
buſineſs, the more you will taſte your pleaſures. 
The exerciſe of the mind in the morning whets the 
appetite for the pleaſures of the evening, as much as , 
the exerciſe of the body whets the appetite for din- 
ner. Buſineſs and pleaſure, rightly underſtood, mu- 
tually aſſiſt each other; inſtead of being enemies, 
as filly or dull people often think them. No man 
taſtes pleaſures truly, who does not earn them by pre- 
vious buſineſs; and few people do buſineſs well, who 
do nothing elſe. Remember, that when ] ſpeak of 
pleaſure, | always mean the elegant pleaſures of a 
rational Being, and not the brutal ones. of a ſwine. 
J mean /a on Chere, ſhort of gluttony; Wine, in- 
finitely ſhort of drunkenneſs ; Play, without the leaſt 
Gaming; and Gallantry, without Debauchery. There 
is a line in all theſe things, which men of ſenſe, 
tor greater ſecurity, take care to keep a good deal on 
the right ſide of: for ſickneſs, pain, contempt, and 
infamy, lie immediately on the other ſide of it. 
Men of ſenſe and merit, in all other reſpects, may 
have had forae of theſe failings ; but then thoſe few 
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examples, inſtead of inviting us to ĩmitation, ſhould 
_ only put us the more upon our guard againſt ſuch 
weakneſſes : and whoever thinks them faſhionable, 
will not be fo himſelf; 1 have often known a faſhi- 
enable man have ſome one vice; but I never, in my 
life, knew a vicious man a faſhionable man. Vice is 
s degrading as it is criminal. God bleſs you, my 
dear child „CFF CC torus — 4 1 


1 


— — 
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LETTER CLVII, 


London, Auguſt the 30th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR Bor, 1 


E us reſume our reflections upon Men, their 
4 Characters, their manners; in a word, our re- 
ections upon the World. They may help you to 
form yourſelf, and to know others. A knowledge 
very. [uſeful at all ages, very rare at yours: it ſeems. 
as if it were no body's buſineſs to communicate it t 
young men. Their maſters teach them, ſingly, the 
anguages, or the ſciences of their ſeveral depart» 
ments; and are indeed generally incapable of teach · 


ing them the world: their Parents are often ſo too, 
pr at leaſt neglect doing it; either from _ 
n 


difference, or from an opinion, that throwing 
them into the world (as they call it) is the heltway >, 
of teaching it them. This laſt notion is in a 
degree true ; that is, the World can doubtleſs never 
be well known by theory; practice is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: but, ſurely it is of great uſe to a young man, 
before he ſets out for that country, full of mazes, 
windings, and turnings, to have at leaſt a general 
MMP of it, made by ſome experienced traveller. 
here is a certain dignity of Manners abſolutely 
neceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable character 
either reſpected or reſpectable. | 


Horſe- 
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126 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS 
HForſe- play, romping, frequent and loud fits of 


laughter, jokes, waggery, and indiſcriminate ſami- 


liarity, will ſink both merit and knowledge, into a 
degree of contempr. They compoſe at moſt a merry 
fellow ; and a merry fellow was never yet a reſpecta- 
ble man. Indiſcriminate familiarity, either offends 
your ſuperiors, or elſe dubbs you their dependent, 
and led captain. It gives your inferiors juſt, but 


troubleſome and improper claims of equality. A jo- 


ker is near a kin to a buffoon; and neither of them is 
the leaſt related to wit, Whoever 1s admitted or 
ſought for, in company, upon any other account than 


that of his merit and manners, is never reſpected 
there, but only made uſe of. We will have ſuch-a- 


one, for he ſings prettily; we will invite ſuch-a-one 
to a ball, for he dances well ; we will have ſuch-a- 
one at ſupper, for he is always joking and laughing; 
we will aſk another, becauſe he plays deep at all 


games, or becauſe he can drink a great deal. Theſe 


are all vilifying diſtinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of eſteem and regard. Who- 
ever is had (as it is called) in company, for the ſake 
of any one thing ſingly, is ſingly that thing, and 
will never be conſidered in any other light; conſe- 
quently never reſpected, let his merits be what they 


will. 


This dignity of Manners, which I recommend. fo 
much to you, is not only as different from pride, as 
true courage is from bluſtering, or true wit from 
joking ; but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The 
pretenſions of the proud man, are oftener treated 
with ſneer and contempt, than with indignation : as 
we offer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, who 
aſks ridiculouſly too much for his goods ; but we do 
not haggle with one who only aſks a juft and rea- 
ſonable price. . 8 
Abject flattery and indiſcriminate aſſentation de- 
grade, as much as indiſcriminate contradiction and 

noiſy 
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noiſy debate diſguſt : But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 
own opinion, and a complaiſant acquieſcence to other 

people's, preſerve dignity. 
Voulgar, low expreſſions, awkward motions and 
addreſs, vilify, as they imply, either a very low turn 
of mind, or low education and low company 
F rivolous curioſity about trifles, and a laborious 
atrention to little objects, which neither require, nor 
deſerve, a moment's thought, lower a man; who 
from thence is thought (and not unjuſtly) incapable 
of greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very ſagaci- 
ouſly, marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, 
from the moment that he told him he had wrote 
three years with the ſame pen, and that it was an 
excellent good one ſtil]. 
A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs i in looks 
and motions, ' gives dignity, without excluding wit 
and decent chearfulneſs, which' are always ſerious 
themſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a 
whiffling activity of the body, are ſtrong indications 
of futility. Whoever is in a hurry, ſhows that the 
thing he is about is too big for him. Haſte and 
hurry are very different things. 


I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe things which 
may, and do, in the opinion of the world, lower 


and ſink characters, in other reſpects valuable e- 
nough; but I have taken no notice of thoſe that af- 


fect and ſink the moral characters. They are ſuffici- 
ently obvious. A man who has patiently been kick - 


ed, may as well pretend to courage, as a man, blaſt- 


ed by vices and erimes, may to dignity of any kind. 
But an exterior decency and dignity of manners, 
will even keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, than 
otherwiſe he would be: of ſuch conſequence is the 
vo *ger, even though affected and put on!] Pray 
read frequently, and with the utmoſt attention, nay 
get by heart if you can, that incomparable chapter 
in Cicero's Oißces, upon the To Tower, or the Decorum, 
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It contains whatever is neceſſary for the dignity of 

Manners. 8 . 33 
In my next, I will ſend you a general map of 
Courts; a region yet unexplored by you; but which 
you are one day to jnhabit. The ways are generally 
crooked and full of tyrnings, ſometimes ſtrewed with 
flowers, ſometimes choaked up with briars; rotten 
ground and deep pits frequently lie concealed under a 
ſmooth and pleaſing ſurface: all the paths are ſlippery, 
and every flip is dangerous. Senſe and diſcretion - 
muſt accompany you at your. firſt ſetting out; but, 
notwithſtanding thoſe, till experience is your guide, 
you will every now and then ſtep out of your way, 
or tumble. 1 

Lady Cheſterfield has juſt now received your 
German letter, for which ſhe thanks you ; ſhe ſays 
that the language is very correct; and I can plainly 
ſee that the character is well formed, not to ſay bet- 
ter than your Engliſh character. Continue to write 
German frequently, that it may become quite fa- 
miliar to you. Adieu. | 


PHE” | 
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London, Auguſt the 21ſt, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 


* 


DD Y the laſt letter that I received from Mr. Harte, 
D of the 31ft July, N. S. I ſuppoſe you are now 
either at Venice or Verona, and perfectly recovered 
of your late illneſs, which, I am daily more and 
more convinced, had no conſumptive tendency : 
however, for ſome time ſtill; Faites comme il y en 
avert, be regular, and live peQtorally, 
Lou will ſoon be at Courts, where, though you 
will not be concerned, yet, reflection and obſerva- 
tion, upon what you ſee and hear there, may be of 
uſe to you, when, hereafter, you may come to be 
| concerned 


7 T OOBFSS:O0M 0! ans 


| concerned in Courts yourſelf.. Nothing in ; County Y 


is exactly as it appears to be; often very diffetent :; 
ſometimes directiy contrary. Intereſt, which is the 


real ſpring of every thing there, equally creates and: 
diſſolves friendſhips; produces and reconciles enmi- 


ties; or rather allows of neither real-friend{lips nor eu- 


mities; for, as Dryden very juſtly obſerves, Fulitiaums 
neither love non hate, This is ſo true, that you max 


think you connect yourſelf with two friends to-day, 
and be obliged, to-morrow, to make your option 
between them as enemies: obſerve, therefore, ſuch a 
degree of reſerve with your friends, as not to put 
yourſelf in their power, if they ſnould become your 
enemies; and ſuch a degree of moderation with your 
enemies, as not to make it anpolſits for them to be- 
eome your friends. 

Courts are, un queftideably, the ſeats of Politeneſs 
and Good-breeding,; were they not ſo, they would 


be the ſeats of ſlaughter and deſolation. Thoſe who 


now ſmile, and embrace, would affront and ſtab 
each other, if Manners did not — — but Am- 


bition and A varice, the two prevailing paſſions at 


Courts, found Diſſimulation more — than Vio- 
lence; and Diſſinulation introduced that habit ot 
Politeneſs, which diftinguiſhes the Courtier from the 


Country Gentleman. In the former caſe, the ſtron- 


geſt ory would: prevail; in the latter, che ſtrongeſt 
min 2 


A den of pur und wffitioncy! üs. not to- flatter 
every body at Court; but he muſt take great care 
to offend no body perſonally; it being in the power 
of every man to hurt him, who cannot ſerve him. 
Homer ſuppoſes à chain let doun from Jupiter to tlie 
earth, to connect him with Miortals. I here is, ar a!l 


Courts, a chain, which connects the Prince, or the 


Miniſter, with the Page of the back-ſtairs, or tlro 
Chambesmaid- The King's Wife, or Miſtreis, has 


an influence over him; a Lover —— 


her; the Chambermaid, or the Valet de Chambre, 
has an influence over both; and fo ad infinitum. 


You 


—ů —_ @ 
_ 
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- You muſt, therefore, not break a link of that chain, 
by which you hope to climb up to the Prince. _ 

VFou muſt renounce Courts, if you will not con- 
nive at Knaves, and tolerate Fools. Their number 
makes them conſiderable: you ſhould as little quar- 
rel, as connect yourſelf with eitgler. | 
Whatever you ſay or do at Court, you may de- 
pend upon it, will be known. The buſineſs of moſt 
of thoſe, who crowd levees and antichambers, being, 
to repeat all that they ſee or hear, and a great deal that 
they neither ſee nor hear, according as they are in- 
clined to the perſons concerned, or according to the 
wiſhes of thoſe to whom they hope to make their 
court. Great caution is therefore neceſſary ; and if, 
to great caution, you can join ſeeming frankneſs 
and openneſs, you will unite what Machiavel reckons 
very difficult, but very neceſſary to be united; volt 
ſciolto e penſieri ſtretti. = © | 
Women are very apt to be mingled in Court in- 
trigues ; but they deſerve attention better than confi- 
dence : to hold by them, is a very precarious tenure, 
I am agreeably interrupted in theſe reflections, by 
a letter which I have this moment received from Ba- 
ron Firmian. It contains your panegyric, and with 
the ſtrongeſt proteſtations imaginable, that he does 
you only juſtice. I received this favourable account 
of you with pleaſure, and I communicate it to you 
with as much. While you deſerve praiſe, it is rea- 
ſonable you ſhould: know that you meet with it; and 
1 make no doubt, but that it will encourage you in 
perſevering to deſerve it. This is one paragraph of 
the Baron's letter. Ses mæurs dans un age ft ten- 
Are, reglees ſelon toutes les loix d'une morale exattc 
&« et ſenſte, ſon application (that is what I like) d out 
* ce qui Sappelle Etude ſerieuſe, et Belles Lettres, 
© ehoignte de Pombre meme d'un Faſte Pedanteſque, le 
* -rendent tres digne de vos tendres ſoins ; et j'ai Phon- 
© meur de vous aſſurer que chacun ſe louera beaucoup 
ade ſon commerce aiſe, et de ſon amitie : j'en ai pro- 


ie 
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«© fits avec plaifir ici et a Vienne, et je me crots tres 
% heureux de la permiſſion, qu'il m'a accordee de la 
*& continuer par la voie des letires®?!.—Reputation, 
like health, is preſerved and increaſed by the ſame 
means by which it is acquired. Continue to deſire 
and deſerve praiſe, and you will certainly find it: 
Knowledge, adorned by Manners, will infallibly pro- 
cure it. Conſider, that you have but a little way 
farther to get to your journey's end; therefore, for 
God's fake, do not flacken your pace: one year and 
a half more of ſound application, Mr. Harte aſ- 
ſitres- me, will finiſn his work: and when his work 
is. finiſned well, your own will be very eaſily done 
alterwards. Les Manieres et les Graces, are no im- 
material parts of that work; and I beg that you will 
give as much of your attention to them as to your 
books. Every thing depends upon them: /enza di 
noi ogni fatica e vana. The various companies you 
now. go into, will procure them you, if you will 
catefully obſerve, and form yourſelf upon thoſe who 
harren. e oor rag H-, n e yall 
Adieu! God bleſs you! and may you ever deſerve 
that affection with which I am, now, Fours. 
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«tie 10 l e Coll ee 
„ Notwithſtanding his great youth, his Man- 
ners are regulated by the moſt unexceptionable 
rules of ſenſe and of morality. His application 
( itbat is what 1 like) to every kind of ſerious: ſtu- 

* dy, as well as to polite literature, without the leaſt 

© appearance- of oſtentatious pedantry, render him 

© *worthy of your moſt tender affection; and I have 

** the honour of aſſuring you, that every one cannot 

but be pleaſed with the acquiſition of his acquain- 

_ ©. rance, and his friendſhip. I have profited of it, 

both here and at Vienna; and ſhall eſteem myſelf 
very happy to make uſe of the permiſſion he has 4 


given me of continuing it by letter.“ 
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LETTER | e 


London September the S, O. 8. 1700 
DEAR BOT, 


Have received yours from dib of the Sth: 
of Auguſt, N. S. with the encloſed for Comte 
Laſcaris; which J have given him, and with which 
he is extremely pleaſed, as I am with your account 
of Carniola. Lam very glad that you attend to, and 
inform yourſelf of, the political objects of the coun- 
tries you 7 through. Trade and Manufactures are 
very conſiderable, not to ſay the moſt important 
ones: for, though Armies and Navies are the ſhining, 
_ of the ſtrength of countries; they would be 
ill paid, and conſequently fight very ilſ, if ma- 
br Etures and commerce did not ſapport them. 
Vou have certainly obſerved, in Germany, the inef- 
ficiency of great Powers, with great tracts of on- 
try, and ſwarms of men: which are abſolutely uſe- 
leſs, if not paid by other Powers, who have the re- 
ſources of manufactures and commerce. This we 
have lately experienced to be the caſe of the two Em- 
preſſes of Germany and Ruſha : England, France, 
and Spain muſt pay their reſpective allies, or they 
may as well be without them. | 
I have not the leaſt objection to your taking into 
the bargain, the obſervation of natural cntisfitics ; 
they are very welcome, provided they de not take 
up the room of better things. Bur the forms o 
government, the maxims of poliey, the 
weakneſs; the trade and corntnerce; of the Ever 
countries you ſee or hear of, ate the important ob- 
jecte, whieh I recommend to your moſt minute in- 
qui iries, and moſt ſerious attention. I thought that 
e Republic of Venice had, by this time, laid aſide 
that filly and frivolous piece & policy, of endeavour- 


25 10 is 50 K 15 


500 . hs n of them. 00 be Fe 
little uſeful to others, as dangerous to chemſelves. 
Their beſt policy (I can tell them) is to keep quiet, 
and to offend no one great Power, by joining with. 


another. Their eſcape after the Ligue of Combray,. 0 


ſhould prove an uſeful leſſon to them. 6 
I am glad you frequent the aſſemblies at Venice. 


Have you ſeen Monſieur and Madame Capello; and 


how did they receive you? Let me know who are 


the ladies whoſe houſes. you frequent the moſt. 


Have you ſeen the Comteſſe d'Orfſelſka, Princeſs * 


Holſtein ? Is Compte Algarotti, who was the tenant 
there, at Venice. | 


Tou will, in many parts of Italy, meet with 


numbers of the Pretender's le (Engliſh, Scotch, 
and Irifh fugitives) eſpecially at Rome; and proba- 
bly the Pretender himfelf., It is none of row, 4* 5) 
neſs to declare war to theſe people; as little as it is 
your intereſt, or, I hope, your inclination, to con- 
nect yourſelf with them: and therefore, I recom- 
mend 'to you a perfect neutrality. Avoid them as. 
much as you can, with decency and good mannets; 


but, when you'cannot, avoid an ny political converſa- 


tion or debates with them: them that you do 
not concern yourſelf with political 8 that 
Von are neither a maker nor a depoſer of Kings; 

that, when you left En ngland, you left a King in it, 

and have not ſince heard either of his death, or of 
any revolution that has happened, and that you. 
take Kings and Kingdoms as you find them: but 
enter no farther into matters with them, which can 


be of no uſe, and might bring on heat, and quar- 


rels. When you ſpeak of the old —4—— you 
will call him only. the Chevalier de St. George; but 
mention him as ſeldom as poſlible. Should he | 

Vo L. J. Ft chance 


| 


— 
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change to ſpeak to you, at any aſſembl 
told, hs > mens does ta che 7 5 be 5 7 
BE nor to know Kim, an 
ut al A 5 either in ei py ply 
th fo 0 the appel 
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mee 

Ceri Cale in 7 Ep 
15 Li: ar 1 an. un 10 of te right $9 

= bib i) pon th 155 0 s an, thoſe people 


as little as poſlible ;, when 75 do {ce them, be civil 
to thera, upon the he be of ſtrangers, but $I 


drawn. into an ICa with th 
te e a0 45 Oh Hh. eo Gall, 


It is to no fort of rpoſe to talk, to thoſe. people 

Fe = HOT * chte of mankind, and the partreu- 

lar conſtitution 5 this country. Blinded by. preju- 

dices pl ſoured by misfortunes, Ri tempted; by their 
iti 


neceſſities, they are as inc of reaſoning rightly, 
as they have hitherto Nene F acting wiſe 27. T1. 


late Lord Pembroke pever 91 know any = 


that he Had not a mind to 0 know ; and, in this caſe, 
T adyife you 0 follow 5 example. Never know. 
either the father or the two ſons, any, otherwiſe than, 
as Kerle fs; ; and fo not 0 their pretenſions 

you have na occaſion to di them. 
' Tan! ne er 11 reco gers to you the utmoſt 
to. 18 40 8 es, Manes, la Tour-. 


nure, ei tes Graces, alant. Homme, et d 
Hommi ; 4e Cour. 15. os a « 


in every look, 


in ever) action ; in your adit, an 0 ch 0 y | 
dreſs, 73 'you wound either pleaſe or ri , Your 


That you may do both (and both are 18 1900 . 
N is Ly e 3 2h 0 pp ba 


2440 * 1980 Ne 050, e 


F. 8. Trade dees ach me: 
which 5 well: che ſtyle. was, * nar 
tyral, and the French ptetty cotrect,. There were o 
few.- ne in the orthography, that a little more ob- 
ſervation of the beſt French authors, will mate you 
2 correct maſter of that neceſſary. 

hat I lately had 


will not conceal from 2 that 
accounts of you, from an un- 


N ff ho--prontſen 

ui ICIQUS. on; who promi ſes ma, 
A. with a little more of the. world, y. Manner 
and Addreſs will equal your euren This is 
the more pleaſing to me, as thoſe were the tw ar- 
ticles which I was the moſt doubtful of. Theſe com 
mendations will not, I am perſuaded, make you vain 
and coxcomical, bus hawk r vou in go 


in the gen N "Is, FE "441 "y "A | IS 5 
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that my anxiety for you increaſes in propor- 
tion ta the good accounts which I receive of v 
from all hands. I promiſe myſelf ſo much from 
you, that I dread the leaſt diſappointment. Lou 
are now ſo near the port, which I have ſo ſong wiſhed; 
and laboured to bring you ſafe into, that my eoncern 


would be doubled, ſhould you be ſhipwreeked with? 


in ſight of it. The object, therefore; of this letter 
is, (laying aide all the authority of à parent) to con- 
jute yau as friend, by the affectiom you have for me 
(and ſurely you, have reaſon to have ſoe) and by 
the regard you have for yourſelf, een with 
u 1 attention, to compleat that work, 
Ff 2 which, 


boy, low di go inen avs) uo ets 10 ** 
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which, of late, you have carried on ſo well, and 
which is now ſo near being finiſhed. My wiſhes, 
and my plan, were to make you ſhine, and diſtin- 
guiſh yourſelf equally in the learned and the polite 


world. Few have been able to do it. Deep learn- 
ing is generally tainted with pedantry, or at leaſt un- 


adorned by manners, as on the other hand po- 
lite manners, and the turn of the world, are 
too often unſupported by knowledge, and con- 
ſequently end contemptibly, in the frivolous diſſipa- 
tion of drawing- rooms and ruelles. You are now 
got over the dry and difficult parts of learning. what 
remains, requires much more time than trouble. 
Lou have loſt time by your illneſs; you muſt regain 
it now or never. I therefore moſt earneſtly deſire, 
for your own ſake, that for theſe next ſix months, 
at leaſt, ſix hours every morning, uninterruptedly, 


may be invialably ſacred to your ſtudies, with Mr. 


Harte. I do not know whether he will require 
ſo much, but 1 know that I do, and hope you 
will, and conſequently prevail with him to give 
you that time: I own it is a good deal; but when 
both you and he canſider, that the work will be ſo 
much better, and ſo much ſooner dene, by ſuch an 
aſſiduous and continued application, you will, neither 
of you, think it too much, and each will find his 
account in it. So much for the mornings, which, 
from your own good ſenſe, and Mr, Harte's tencler- 
_ and care of you, will, I am ſure, be thus well 
employed. It is not only reaſonable, but uſeful too, 
that your evenings ſhould be devoted to amuſzments 
and pleaſures; and therefore I not only allow, but 
recommend, that they ſhould be employed at aſſem- 
blies, balls, {peFacles, and in the beſt companies; 
with this reſtriction only, that the conſequences of 
the evenings diverſions, may not break in upon the 
mornings ſtudies, by breakfaftings, viſits, and idle 
parties into the country. At your age, you need not 
be aſhamed, when any of theſe 1norning parties are 

pPreopoſed, 


TO HIS SON 4437 


erte to lay that you muſt beg to be ereuſed, | 


or you are ob lged to. devote your Orgs co. Mr. 
Harte; that I will have i ſo; and | hog you Ones 
not do otherwiſe. Lay it all Ne me 

perſuaded it will be as much your den ng — 
as it is mine. But thoſe frivolous, idle walter w 


time hangs upon their own hands, and Who deſire 


to make others loſe theirs too, are not ta be reaſoned 
with; and indeed it would be doing them too much 


honour. The ſhorteſt; civil anſwers are the beſt; 


cannot, I dare not, inſtead of I will not; 75 if you 
were to enter with. them into. the' neceſſity, of ſtudy, 
and the uſefulneſs of knowledge, it-would only fur- 
niſn them with matter for their filly jeſt; which, 
though I would not have you mind, Twoud: 1. 
have you invite. I will ſuppoſe you at Rome, ſtud 


ing ſix hours uninterruptedly with Nin. Harte, 1. | 


morning, and paſſing your evenings; with the 
company of Rome, Ro nike their, manners and 


forming your own; and I will 1 4 a number of 


775 fauntering, illiterate Engliſh, as. there common- 
ly is there N intirely with one another, ſupping, 
drinking, and fitting. up late at each. other's lodg- 


ings; commonly in riots and ſcrapes, when. drunk; 


and never in good company when ſober. I will take 


one of theſe pretty fellows, and give you the dialogue 


between him and yourſelf ; ſuch. as dare ſay it will 


be on his ſide, and ſuch as I hope it will be on 7 5 5 


Engliſtunan. Will you come and breakf 

me to-morrow ; there will be four or five of 
countrymen; we have provided chaiſes, and we v 
drive ſomewhere out of town after breakfaſt? 
Stanhope. I am very ſorry Fain! but Lc 
obliged to be at home a ll morn 


Engliſhman, Why then, vel cows; and break- 


faſt with you. 
Stanhope, I can't do that neither, Lani engaged. 
: MW Well then, let i it be the next day. 


Stanhppe. 
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ae To tell you the truth, it can be no 

„ in. . Fiat I neither go out, nor ſee 

ore twelve. 

ky En 1 5 And * 4 the devil do you as with 

15 4 till twelve 355 1 75 8! TIN 
827 


ug oe; Tam not by "myſelf, 1 am d with' Mr. 
© Engin: Then what the devil do you do with 


gr OR We ſive different thi 0 we e, 
4g ORE: V 0 * 


« Englihin Bes 7 pretty anviſerhent indeed! Are 
take Otgers t 


Yes, my 5 Albers orders, r lies 1 


En Edited Why halt thou tho more ſt, that 
to e l 4 thoufand miles off; 


tafthope.” If 1 don 't wind tis onde ne vo) 


wi it rights 


Thntan; TW at Goes the old prig A 
inen Sue folks tive long; erer, m nd nw 
No, I can't that he has ever 
ae [ had beſt not 
Herne bit. 
Englifiman. . Poch! "ybuld have one "Unity | 
Jett from tlie old fell „and there would be an . 


71 


of it. 8 22 41 


Stanhope E771 aitale Fit mightily ; he ally als 
does morè ien he 15 0 He has nevet peer 4 


with me et, that ener, in his 1 
were to Nr him, a ſure he would tiever fo 


210 Would be tovly immmqveable, hl 5 
rt 5 ek and pray, and write my! eart Foul te to. no 


Pu 
Fele Why the be is än old dog; ihar's 


all J can ſay: and pray, are you to — Jour dty- 


nutſe WS, "his farne, VIALS his t 
Harte? 5 


112 


Karge x. Yes A acts res is 394 Hottest 


Malan. 80 BE Kuffs 58 rg Y 
eek, and Latin, and T.6gi6, add al that.” 


1 4 Ury-hur © too, Th T' never looke "Ito. | 


book with Him in thy He; hate tor” 6 much 
Len eie fee ot kim 'this Weck, and Jö ce lo 10 
if I never ſee it again. 
beer e Le tg 
d t reaſo 
and therefore I likb bo be Gh hl e 


Englihman. Very Fate ons gt edify a upon 


my word | at this rate you will be tecko , ned” Cal 
good y oung man. 


80 1575 Why, unt wil do me 0 Mat” 
Engliſhman, Will you, be. with us to-mo oy " 
the evening, then ? We ſhall be ten with you; and 


I Have got ſome excellent good wine; and wet be 


very'm 


Stanhope. I am very itch obliged to you, but 1 


Arxr e engag ged for all the evening, to-inorro rſt at 


Eardinat Albani's; and then to ſup at the Venetian 
Embaſſadreſs's. 


Engliſnman. How the devil can you like belkin 


always with thoſe foreignets? I never go amongſt 


them, with all their formalities. and ceremories. I 
am never caly in company with them, and 1 don't 
Engr why, but Iam aſhamed; a; | 
Stanhope. neither,aſhamed nor cmi I am 
very eaſy with 4 — em; 27 ate very eaſy with me; 
I get the language, and I | fee their characters; by 


converſing, with them; q and that is _ we ae 
ſent abroad for. Is it. not? 


N 


Engliſhman. I hate your odge w womit 8 cm- 


pany ; your women of faſhion as they calb em. 1 
dens Know what to ſay to them, for my part. * 

| ; Stanhape.. Have you ever converſed th 
Engliſhman. No. I never converſed with yp 


but | To been ſometimes in their company, though 
i Stanhope. 


much againſt my will, 
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| Stanhope. But at leaft they, have, done you no 
hours: which is, probably, more than yon can ſay of 
women you do converſe With. i 
Engliſhman, That's true, I own ; but for 8 
dba, I would rather keep company with my ſurgeon | 


half the year, than with your women of faſhion the 


year round. 


_ Stanhope. - Taſtes are different, you know, and 
every man follows his own. 


Engliſhman. That's true 4 but thine's a deviliſh 
odd one, Stanhope. All morning with thy fry, 


- nurſe ;; all the evening in formal fine company; 
all day long afraid of old Daddy in England. Thou 
art a queer fellow, and I am afraid there 8 nothing 


to be made of thee. 
Stanhope. I am afraid ſo too! E 
Engliſhman. Well then ; good night to you; you 


have no objection, 1 hope, to my * drunk to- 


night, which I certainly will be. 
Stanhope. Not in the leaſt ; nor to your. being 


fick to-morrow, which you as certainly will be; and 


ſo good night too. 


You will dblarve, that I have not put mto your 
mouth thoſe good arguments, which upon ſuch an 
occaſion would, I am ſure, occur to you; as piety 
and affection towards me; regard and friendſhip for 
Mr. Harte; reſpect for your own moral character, 
and for all the relative duties of Man, Son, Pupil, 
and Citizen. Such ſolid arguments would be thrown 
away upon ſuch fhallow puppies. Leave them to 
their ignorance, and to their dirty, diſgraceful vi- 
ces. They will ſeverely feel the effects of them, 


when it will be too late. Without the comfortable 


refuge of learning, and with all the ſickneſs and 
pains of a ruined ſtomach, and 2 rotten carcaſe, if 
X '- they 
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they happen to atrive at old age, it is en uneaſy and 
ignominious one. The | ridicule which fuck fellows 
endeavour to throw upon thoſe who are no like 


them, is, in the opinion of all men of ſenſe, the 


moſt authentic panegyric. Go on, then, my dear 
child, in the way you are in, only for a year and 
half more; that is all I aſk of yu. After that, 
promiſe that you ſhall "be your, .own maſtef, and 
that I will pretend to no other title than that of your 
beſt and trueſt friend. You ſhall receive advice, but 
no orders, from me; and in truth you will want no 
other advice, but ſuch as youth and inexperience 
muſt 2 dee Lou 17 7 certainly want 
nothing, that is requiſite, not only for your conve- 
niency, but 4 for your p Safareg, ch I always 
deſire ſhould be gratified. You will ſuppoſe that I 
mean the pleaſures d'un honnete homme, . ., , 
While you ate learning Italian, which hope pol 
do with diligence, pray take Tarr bo. Doane you 
German, which you may have frequent opportunities 
of ſpeaking; I would alſo have you keep up your 
knowledge of the Jus Publicum Imperii, by looking 
over, now and then, thoſe ineftimable manuſcripts, 
which] Sir Charles Williams, Who arrived Here laſt 
week, aſſures me that you have made upon that 
ſubject. Itwill be of very great uſe to you, when 
you come to be concerned in foreign affairs; as you 
ſhall be (if you qualify yourſelf for them) younger 
than ever any other was; I mean before you are 
twenty. Sir Charles tells me, that he will anſwer 
for your learning; and that, he believes, you will 
acquire that addreſs, and thoſe graces, which are ſo 
neceſſary to give it its full luſtre and value. But he 
confeſſes, that he doubts more of the latter than of 
the former. The juſtice which he does Mr. Harte, 
in his panegyrics of him, makes me hope, that there 
is lkewiſe a great deal of truth in his encomiums of 
you. Are you pleaſed with, and proud of the repu- 
tation which you have already acquired? Surely 
75 r: Mis. 
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rgans of ſpeech and wor 17 for which feaſon, 
are pie to afford it, always keep a 

"Flapper in their family, 'as one of their domeſtics ; 
nor ever walk about, or make viſits, without, him. 
This Flapper is likewiſe” employed diligently to at- 
tend his maſter in his walks; and, upon occaſion, to 


give a ſoft flap upon his eyes ; becauſe he is always 


ſo wrapped up in cogitation, that he is in manifeſt 
danger of falling down e pice, and bouncing 
] poſt, and, in the ſtreets, of 
joſtling others, or being joſtled into the-kennel him- 
ſelf. If Chriflian will undertake this province into 
the bargain, with all my heart; but J will not allow 
him any increaſe of wages upon that ſcore. In ſhort, 


Igive you fair warning, that, when we meet, if you 


are abſent in mind, I will ſoon be abſent in body; 
for it will be impoſſible for me to ſtay in the room: 
and if, at table, you throw down your knife, plate, 
bread, Sc. and hack the wing of a chicken for 
Half an hour, without being able to cut it off, and your 


ſleeve, all the time, in another diſh, I muſt riſe from 
table to eſcape the fever you.would certainly give me. 
Good God! how I ſhould be ſhocked, if you came 
into my room, for the firſt time, with two left legs, 
preſenting yourſelf with all the graces and dignity of a 

| 20 2 Taylor, 


thoſe in Monmouth: ſtreet, upon tenterhooks! where- | 


as | expect, may, require to! {ex you prog ge. 


ſelf with the eaſy and genteel air of a Man of Faſhion, 
who has kept good company. I expect Job not 
only well drefſed, but very well dreſſed: I expect 
a ulneſs in all your motions, and ſomething 
particularly engaging in your addeſs. All this 
expect, and all this it is in your power, by 
care and attention, to make me find; but, to tell 
you the plain truth, if I do not find it we ſhall not 
converſe very much together ; for I cannot ſtand in- 
attention and awkwardneſs ; it would endanger my 
health. You have often ſeen, and J have as often 
made you obſerve L * * *s diſtinguiſhed inattention 
and awkwardneſs, Wrapped up, like a Laputan, in 
intenſe thought, and poſſibly, ſometimes, in no 
thought at all ; which, I believe, 1s very often the 
caſeof abſent people; he does not know his moſt' 
intimate acquaintance by fight, or anſwers them as. 
if he were at croſs-purpoſes. He leaves his hat in one 
room, his ſword in another, and would leave his 
ſhoes in a third, if his buckles, though awry, did 
not ſave them: his legs and arms, by his awkward 
management of them, ſeem to have undergone the 
Nueſtion extraordinaire; and his head, always hang- 
ing upon one or other of his ſhoulders, ſeems to have 
received the firſt ſtroke upon à block. I ſincerely 
value and eſteem him for his Parts, Learning, and 
Virtue ; but, for the ſoul of me, I cannot love him 
in company. This will be, univerſally, the caſe, in 
common life, of every inattentive, awkward man, 
let his real merit and knowledge be ever ſo great. 
When I was of your age, I deſired to ſhine, as Kar bn 
I was able, in every part of life; and was as attentive 
to my Manners, my Dreſs, and my Air, in compa- 
ny of evenings, as tomy Books and my Tutor in 
the mornings, A young fellow ſhould be ambitious 
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to ſhine in every andy of the to, always. 
oyerdo, than oh ay % 9 things boar 7 
means, trifles ; hey are of infinite, conſequence o 
thoſe who are to be thrown 1 Ip of the great world, and 
who would make a figure or a 1 in it. It. i 
not ſufficient to deſerve, well; one muſt pleaſe well 
too. Awkward, diſagreeable merit, will never carry 
any body far. Wherever you find a good dancing- 
maſter, pray let him put you upon; your haunches, 
not ſq. much for the ſake of dancing, as for. coming, 
into a room, ang. Preſenting yourſelf , genteely and 
graceſ a Women, whom.you ought ta epdeayour 
to.. 1 eh .cannat forgive vulgar and awkward. air 
0 e i 4 aut du brillant. The genera- 
liry of men are pretty, like them, nd AIR ee 
taken. b y the ſame exterior graces. 
I am very glad that vou 1125 received che diamond 
buckles ſafe: all I deſite, in return for them, is that 
they may "i buckled even, upon your feet, and that 
your ſtockings may pot hide them. I ſhould be ſor- 
«Ss at of were. 0 egregiqus fop 5 but, I proteſt, 
the two, I would rather have you a Fop 
than a Sloyen... 1 thir ink negligence, in my own dreſs, 
even at my age, when, certainly, I expect no advan- 
tages from my dreſs would he indecent with regard, 
toathers.. . I;have, done with fine clothes; but 1 will 
have my plain cloths fit me. and: made like other. 
people's. In the eveni SIRNA to Uh the 
company, of women of. faſhign, 755 haye a right to 
attention, and; will be paid nt. Their company, will 
ſmooth your, MER and; giyg you a habit. of at- 
tention and, reſpect; % Which, vou wal Sud che ad- 
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Verona, or any other 1.4. on this ſide Rome, 
you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, if he likes it 


better, I am very willing that you ſhould go directly 


from Verona to Rome; for you cannot have too 
much of Rome, whether upon account of the lan- 
guage, the curioſities, or the company. My only 
reaſon for mentioning Naples, is for the ſake of the 
climate, upon account of your health; but, if Mr. 
Harte thinks that your health is now ſo well reſtored, 
as to be above climate, he may ſteer your courſe 

wherever he thinks proper; and, for aught I know, 


your 
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your going directly to Rome, and conſequently ſtay- 
ing there ſo much the longer, may be as well as any 
thing elſe. I think you and I cannot put our affairs 
in better hands than in Mr Harte's; and I will take 
his infallibility againſt the Pope's, with ſome odds on 


his ſide. A propos of the Pope; remember to be 


preſented to him before you leave Rome, and go 
through the neceſſary ceremonies for it, whether of 
kiſſing his flipper or his b—h; for I would never 
deprive myſelf of any thing that I wanted'to do or 
ſee, by refuſing to comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
When I was in Catholic countries I never declined 
kneeling in their churches at the elevation, nor elſe- 
where, when the Hoſt went by. It is a complaifance 
due to the cuſtom of the place, and by no means, as 
fome filly people have imagined, and implied appro- 


/ bation of their doctrine. Bodily attitudes and fitua- 


child. 


tions are things ſo very indifferent in themſelves, that 
TI would quarrel with nobody about them. It may 
indeed, be improper for Mr. Harte to pay that tri- 
bute of complaiſance, upoh account of his character. 
This letter is a very long, and poſſibly a very te- 
dious one; but my anxiety for your perfection is ſo 
great, and particularly at this critical and deciſive 

riod of your life, that I am only afraid of omit- 


ing, but never of 1 or dwelling too long, 


upon any thing that I think may be of the leaſt uſe to 
ou, Have the ſame anxiety for yourſelf, that I 
Ee foe you, and all will do well. Adieu! my dear 


, 


LE T- 


o HIS SON ag 


LETTER CLI. 


London, September the 27th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 


Vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or 
A ſpeaking, implies a low education, and a habit 
of Tow company. Young people contract it at ſchool, 
or among ſervants, with whom they are too often. 
| uſed to converſe; but, after they frequent good 
company, they muſt want attention and obſervation 
very much, if they do not lay it quite aſide. And 
indeed if they do not, good company will be very 
apt to lay them aſide, The various kinds of vulga- 
riſms are infinite; I cannot pretend to point them out 
to you; but I will give ſome ſamples, by which you 
may gueſs at the reſt, 7 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; eager and 
impetuous about trifles. He ſuſpects himſelf to be 
flighted, thinks every thing that is ſaid meant at 
him; if the company happens to laugh, he is per- 
ſuaded they laugh at him; he grows angry and 
reſty, ſays ſomething very impertinent, and draws 
himſelf into a ſcrape, by ' ſhowing what he calls a 
proper ſpirit, and aſſerting himſelf. A man of faſhion 
does not ſuppoſe himſelf to be either the ſole or prin- 
cipal object of the thoughts, looks, or words of the 
company; and never ſuſpeQs that he is either flight- 
ed or laughed at, unleſs he is conſcious that he de- 
ſerves it. And if (which very ſeldom happens) the 
company is abſurd or ill-bred enough to do either, 
he does not care two pence, unleſs the inſult be fo 
groſs and plain as to require ſatisfaction of another 
kind. As he is above trifles, he is never vehement 
and eager about them ; and, wherever they are con- 
cerned, rather acquieſces than wrangles. A vulgar 
man's converſation always ſavours ' ſtrongly of the 
lowneſs of his education and company. It turns 
. Vol. L Gg chiefly 
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chiefly upon his domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, the ex- 
cellent order he keeps in his own family, and the 
little anecdotes of the neighbourhood ; all which he 
relates with his emphaſis, as intereſting matters. He 
is a man goſſip. | ; . 
Vulgariſm in language is the next, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of bad company, and a bad educa- 
tion. A man of faſhion avoids nothing with more 
care than that. Proverbial expreſſions, and trite ſay- 
ings, are the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. 
Would he ſay, that men differ in their ſtates; he 
both ſupports and adorns that opinion, by the good 
old ſaying, as he reſpectfully calls it, that what rs 
one man's Meat is another man's Poiſon. If any body 
attempts being /mart, as he calls it, upon him; he 
gives them T1t for Tat, aye, that he does. He has 
always ſome favourite word for the time being; 
which, for the ſake of uling often, he commonly 
abuſes. Such as vaſtly angry, vaſtly kind, _ vaſtly 
handſome, and vaſtly ugly. Even his pronunciation 
of proper words, carries the mark of the beaſt along 
with it. He calls the earth yearth; he is oblerged 
not obliged to you. He goes to wards and not to- 
wards ſuch a place. He ſometimes affects hard words, 
by way of ornament, which he always mangles like 
a learned woman. A man of faſhion never has re- 
courſe to proverbs, and vulgar aphoriſms; - uſes nei- 
ther favourite words nor hard words ; but takes great 
care to ſpeak very correctly and grammatically, and 
to pronounce properly; that is, according to the uſage 


of the beſt companies. ET WES OP 
An awkward addreſs, ungraceful attitudes and ac- 
tions, and a certain left-handineſs (if 1 may uſe that 
word) loudly proclaim low education and low com- 
pany ; for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that a man can 
have frequented good company, without- having 
catched ſomething, at leaſt, of their air and motions. 
A new-raiſed man is diſtinguiſhed in a regiment by 
his awkwardneſs ; but he muſt be impenetrably dull, 
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if, in a month or two's time, he cannot perform, at 
leaſt, the common manual exerciſe, and look like a 
ſoldier. The very accontrements of a man of faſhion, 
are grievous incumberances to a vulgar man. He 
is at a loſs what to do with his hat when it is not 
upon his head ; his cane (if unfortunately he wears 
one) is at perpetual war with every cup of tea or cof- 
fee he drinks; deſtroys them firſt, and then accom- 
panies them in their fall. His ſword is formidable 
only to his own legs, which would poſſibly carry him 
faſt enough out of the way of any ſword but his 
own. His clothes fit him fo ill, and conſtrain him 
ſo much, that he ſeems rather their priſoner than 
their proprietor. He preſents himſelf in company, 
like a criminal in a court of juſtice ; his very air con- 
demns him; and people of faſhion will. no more 
connect themſelves with the one, than people of 
character will with the other. This repulſe drives 
and ſinks him into low company; a gulph from 
whence no man, after a certain age, ever emerged, 
Lies manieres nobles et aiſtes, la tournure d un homme 
de condition, le ton de la bonne compagnie, les Graces, 
le je ne ſgais quoi, qui plait, are as neceſſary to adorn 
and introduce your intrinſic merit and knowledge, 
as the poliſh is to the diamond; which without that 
poliſh, would never be worn, whatever it might 
weigh. Do not imagine that theſe accompliſhments 
are only uſeful with women; they are much more 
fo with men. In a public aſſembly, what an advan- 
tage has a graceful ſpeaker, with genteel motions, a 
handſome figure, and liberal air, over one, who ſhall 
ſpeak full as much e ſenſe, but deſtitute of theſe 
ornaments ? In buſineſs, how prevalent are the gra- 
ces, how detrimental is the want of them? By the 
help of theſe I have known ſome men refuſe favours, 
leſs offenſively than others granted them. The utility 
of them in Courts, and Negotiations, is inconceiy- 
able. You gain the hearts, and conſequently the ſe- 
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crets, of nine in ten, that you have to do with, in 
ſpight even of their prudence; which will, nine times 
in ten, be the dupe of their hearts and of the ſenſes. 
Conſider the importance of theſe things as they de- 
ſerve, and you will not loſe one moment in the pur- 
ſuit of them. | | 
You are travelling now in a country once fo fa- 
mous both for arts and arms, that (however dege- 
nerate at preſent) it ſtill deſerves your attention and 
reflection. View it therefore with care, compare its 
former with its preſent ſtate, and examine into the 
cauſes of its riſe, and its decay. Conſider it claſſi- 
| tally and politically, and do not run through it, as 
too many of your young countrymen do, muſically, 
and (to uſe a ridiculous word) knick-knackically. No 
_ - Piping nor fiddling, I beſeech you; no days laſt in 
poring upon almoſt imperceptible Intaglios and Ca- 
meos: and do not become a Virtuoſo of ſmall wares. 
From a taſte of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture, if you pleaſe, by a careful examination of the 
works of the beſt ancient and modern artiſts; thoſe 
are liberal arts, and a real taſte and knowledge of 
them become a man of faſhion very well. But, be- 
yond certain bounds, the Man of Taſte ends, and 
the frivolous Virtuoſo begins. 3 
Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined 
with me yeſterday. He bas more good- nature and 
"generoſity, than parts. However, I will Thow him 
all the civilities that his kindneſs to you, fo juſthy 
deſerves; he tells me that you are taller than I am, 
which J am very glad of. I deſite that you may ex- 
cel me in evey thing elſe too; and, far from re- 
pining, I ſhall rejoice at your ſuperiority. He com- 
mends your friend Mr. Stevens, extremely; of 
whom, too, I have heard ſo good a character from 
Ather people, that I am very glad of your connection 
with him. It may prove of uſe to you hereafter. 
When you meet with ſuch ſort of Engliſhmen abroad, 
who, either from their parts, or their rank, are 
| | likely 
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likely to make a figure at home, I would adviſe you 
to cultivate them, and get their favourable teſtimony 
of you here, eſpecially thoſe who are to return to 

England before you. Sir Charles Williams has puf- 
fed you (as the mob call it) here extremely. lf three 
or four more people of parts do the ſame, before you 
come back, your firſt appearance in London will be 
to great advantage. Many people do, and indeed 
ought, to take things upon truſt; many more do, 
who need not; and few dare diſſent from an eſta- 
bliſhed opinion. Adieu. | 


FEI Ig 


— _ 


LETTER CT 
London, October the 2d, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 


Received by the laſt poſt your letter of the 22d 
September, N. S. but I have not received that 
from Mr. Harte, to which you refer, and which, 
you fay, contained your reafons for leaving Verona, 
and returning to Venice; ſo that I am intirely igno- 
rant of them. Indeed the irregularity and negligence 
of the poſt provoke me, as they break the thread of 
the accounts I want to receive from you, and of the 
inſtructions and orders which I ſend you almoſt every 
ſt. Of theſe laſt twenty poſts, I am ſure that I 
ave wrote eighteen, either to you or to Mr. Harte, 

and it does not appear, by your letter, that all, or 

even any of my letters have been received. I deſire, 

for the future, that both you and Mr. Harte will, 
conſtantly, in your letters, mention the dates of mine. 
Had it not been for their miſcarriage, you would not 
have been in the uncertainty, you ſeem to be in at 
preſent, with regard to your future motigns. Had 
5 you 
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you received my letters, you would have been, by 
this time, at Naples : but we muſt, now, take things 
Where they are. | 1 
Upon the receipt, then, of this letter, you will, 
as ſoon as conveniently you can, ſet out for Rome; 
where you will not arrive too long before the Jubilee, 
conſidering the difficulties of getting lodgings, and 
other accommodations, there at this time. I leave 
the choice of the route to you; but I do, by no 
means, intend, that you ſhould leave Rome after 
the Jubilee, as you ſeem to hint in your letter; on 
the contrary, I will have Rome your head-quarters 
for ſix months, at leaſt; till you ſhall have, in a 
manner, acquired the 7us Civitatis there. There are 
more things to be ſeen and learned there, than in 
any other town in Europe; there are the beſt maſters 
to inſtruct, and the beſt companies to poliſh you. In 
the ſpring, yo may make (if you pleaſe) frequent 
excurſions to Naples ; but Rome muſt ſtill be your 
head-quarters, till the heats of June drive you from 
thence to ſome other place in Italy, which we ſhall 
think of by that time. As to the expence, which 
you mention, I do not regard it in the leaſt ; from 
your infancy to this day, I never grudged any ex- 
pence in your education, and ſtill leis to do it now, 
that it is become more important and deciſive. I at- 
tend to the objects of your expences, but not to the 
ſums. I will certainly not pay one ſhilling, for 
your loſing your noſe, your money, or your reaſon ; 
that is, I will not contribute to women, gaming, and 
drinking. But I will moſt chearfully ſupply, not 
only every neceſſary, but every decent expence you 
can make. I do not care what the beſt maſters coſt. 
T would have you as well dreſt, lodged, and attend- 
tended, as any reaſonable man of faſhion 1s in his 
travels. I would have you have that pocket-money 
that ſhould enable you to make the proper expence, 


un bonntte bomme. In ſhort, I bar no eder 
that 
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that has neither vice nor folly for its object; and, 
under thoſe two reaſonable reſtrictions, draw and 
welcome. oe 2E 
As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as a 
traveller, for a month or two; but you cannot con- 
veniently reſide there as an academician, for reaſons 
which I have formerly communicated to Mr. Harte, 
and which Mr. Villettes, ſince his return here, has 
ſhown me in a ſtill ſtronger light than he had done 
by his lettters from Turin, of which I ſent copies to 
Mr. Harte, though probably he never received them. 

After you have left Rome, Florence 1s one of the 
places which you ſhould be thoroughly acquainted 
with. I know that there is a great deal of gaming 
there; but, - at the ſame time, there are, in every 
place, ſome people whoſe fortunes are either too ſmall, 
or whoſe underſtandings are too good, to allow them 
to play for any thing above trifles; and with thoſe 
1 vou will aſſociate yourſelf, if you have not 
(as I am aſſured you have not, in the leaſt) the ſpirit 
of gaming in you. Moreover, at ſuſpected places, 
ſuch as Florence, Turin, and Paris, I ſhall be more 
attentive to your draughts, and ſuch as exceed a pro- 
per and handſome expence will not be anſwered ; 
for I can eafily know whether you game or not, with- 
out being told. 

Mr. Harte will determine your route to Rome, as 
he ſhall think beſt ; whether along the coaſt of the 
Adriatic, or that of the Mediterranean, it is equal to 
me; but you will obſerve to come back a different 
way from that you went. is 
Since your health is ſo well reſtored, Jam not 
ſorry that you are returned to Venice, for I love Ca- 
pitals. Every thing is beſt at Capitals; the beſt maſ- 
ters, the beſt compames, and the beſt manners. 
Many other places are worth ſeeing, but Capitals on- 
ly are worth reſiding at. I am very glad that Ma- 
dame Capello. received you fo well; Monfieur, I 
was ſure would: pray aſſure them both of my re- 

ſpects, 
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ſpects, and of my ſenſibility of their kindneſs to you. 
Their houſe will be a very good one for you at 
Rome; and I would adviſe you to be domeſtic in it, 
if you can. But Madame, I can tell you, requires 
great attentions. Madame Micheli has written a ve- 
favourable account of you, to my friend, the 
Abbe Groſſa Teſta, in a letter, which he ſhowed 
me, and in which there are ſo many civil things to 
myſelf, that I would wiſh to tell her how much I 
think myſelf obliged to her. I approve very much 
of the allotment of your time at Venice; pray go 
on fo, for a twelvemonth at leaſt, wherever you 
are. You will find your own account in it. 
I like your laſt letter, which gives me an account 
of yourſelf, and your own tranſactions; for, though 
I do not recommend the egotz/m to you, with regard 
to any body elſe, I deſire that you will uſe it with 
me, and with me only. I intereſt myſelf in all that 
vou do; and as yet, (excepting Mr. Harte) no body 
elſe does. He muſt of courſe know all, and I deſire 
to know a great deal. EM 
I am glad you have received, and that you like 
the diamond buckles. I am very willing that you 
| ſhould make, but very unwilling that you ſhould 
cut a figure with them at the Jubilee ; the cutting 
a figure being the very loweſt vulgariſm in the Eng- 
Iſh language; and equal in elegancy to Yes, my 
Lady, and No, my Lady. The words vaſt and 
 waſily, you will have found by my former letter, 
that I had proſcribed out of the diction of a gentle- 
man; unleſs in their proper ſignification of /e and 
bulk. Not only in language but in every thing elle, 
take great care that the Ft impreſſions, you give 
of yourſelf, may be not only favourable, but plea- 
ſing, engaging, nay ſeducing. They are often deci- 
ſive; I confeſs they are a good deal fo with me: 
and J cannot wiſh for farther acquaintance with a 


+ 
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man, whoſe firſt abord and addreſs diſpleaſe me. 
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So many of my letters have miſcarried, and I 
know fo little which, that I am forced to repeat the 
ſame thing over and over again eventually. This is 
one. . I have wrote twice to Mr. Harte, to have your 


picture drawn in miniature, while you were at Ve- 


nice, and to ſend it me in a letter: It is all one to 
me, whether in enamel or in water eolours, provi- 
_ ded it is but very like you. I would have you drawn 
exactly as you are, and in no whimſical dreſs : and 
I lay more ſtreſs upon the likeneſs of the picture, 
than upon the taſte and ſkill of the painter. If this 
be not already done, I deſire that you will have it 
done forthwith, before you leave Venice; and en- 
cloſe ir in a letter to me; which letter, for greater 
ſecurity, I would have you defire Sir James G to 
encloſe in his packet to the office; as I, for e 
reaſon, ſend this under his cover. If the picture be 
done upon vellum, it will be the moſt portable. Send 
me, at the ſame time, a thread or ſill of your own 
length, exactly. I am ſollicitous about your figure; 
convinced, by a thouſand inſtances, that a godd one 
is a real advantage. Mens Jana in corpore ſauo, is 
the firſt and greateſt bleſſing. I would add, et pul- 
chro, to compleat it. May you have that, and every 
other! | - Ade. | 
Have you received my letters of recommendation 
— Cardinal Albani, and the Duke de Nivernois, at 
ome ? 
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LETTER U 
London, October the gth, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, | 
IF this letter finds you at all, which I am very 
doubtful of, it will find you at Venice, preparing 
For your journey to Rome; which, by my laſt let- 
ter to Mr. Harte, I adviſed you to make along the 
coaft of the Adriatic, through Rimini, Loretto, An- 
cona, 


111 
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cona, c. places that are well worth ſeeing, but not 
worth ſtaying at. And ſuch I reckon all places, 
where the eyes only are employed. Remains of 
antiquity, public buildings, paintings, ſculptures, 
Sc. ought to be ſeen, and that with a proper de- 
gree of attention; but this is ſoon done, for they 
are only outſides. It is not ſo with more important 
objects; the inſides of which muſt be ſeen; and 
they require and deſerve much more attention. The 
Characters, the Heads, and the Hcarts of men, are 
the uſeful ſcience of which I would have you perfect 
maſter. That ſcience is beſt taught and beſt learnt: 
in Capitals, where every human paſſion has its ob- 
ject, and exerts all its force or all its art in the pur- 
ſuit. 1 believe there is no place in the world, where 
every paſſion is bufier, appears in more ſhapes, and 
is conducted with more art, than at Rome. There- 
fore, when you are there, do not imagine that the 
Capitol, the Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the 
principal objects of your curioſity. But, for one 
minute that you beſtow upon thoſe, employ ten 
days in informing yourſelf of the nature of that go- 
vernment, the riſe and decay of the Papal power, the 
politics of that Court, the Brigues of the Cardinals, 
the tricks of the Conclaves; and, in general, every 
thing that relates to the interior of that extraordinary 
government; founded originally upon the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of mankind, extended by the weak - 
neſs of ſome Princes, and the ambition of others ; 
declining of late, in proportion as knowledge has in- 
creaſed ; and owing its preſent precarious ſecurity, 
not to the religion, the affection, or the fear, of the 
Temporal Powers, but to the jealouſy of each other. 
The Pope's Excommunications are no longer dread- 
ed; his Indulgencies little ſolicited, and fell very 
cheap; and his territories, formidable to no Power, 
are coveted by many, and will, moſt undoubtedly, 
within' a century, be ſcantled out among the great 
Powers, who have now a footing in Italy: whenever 
they can agree upon the diviſion of the Bear's ſkin. 
8 ö | | | Pray 
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Pray inform yourſelf thoroughly of the hiſtory of the 
Popes and of the Popedom; which, for many cen- 
turies, is inter woven with the Hiſtory of all Europe. 
Read the beſt authors, who treat of theſe matters, 
and eſpecially Frd Paolo, de Beneficus ; a ſhort, but 
very material book. You will find at Rome ſome of 
all the religious Orders in the Chriſtian world. In. 
form yourſelf carefully of their origin, their foun- 
ders, their rules, their reforms, and even their dreſ- 
ſes : get acquainted with ſome of all of them, but 
particularly with the Jeſuits, whoſe ſociety I look 
upon to be the moſt able and beſt- governed ſocie- 
ty in the world. Get acquainted, if you can, with 
their General, who always reſides at Rome; and who, 


though he has no ſeeming power out his own Socie- | 


ty, has (it may be) more real influence over the 
whole world, than any temporal Prince in it. They 
have almoſt engroſſed the education of youth. They 


are, in general, Confeſſors to moſt of the Princes of 


Europe; and they are the principal Miſſionaries out 
of it: which three articles give them a moſt exten- 
ſive influence, and ſolid advantages; witneſs their 
ſettlement in Paraguay. The Catholics, in general, 
declaim againſt that ſociety ; and yet are all govern- 
ed by individuals of it. They have, by turns, been 
baniſhed, and with infamy, almoſt every country in 
Europe ; and have always found means to be re- 
ſtored, even with triumph. In ſhort, I Know no go- 
vernment in the world that is carried on upon ſuch 
deep principles of policy, I will not add morality, 
Converſe with them, frequent them, court them 
but know them. J 

Inform yourſelf too of that infernal Court, the 
Inquiſition; which, though not ſo conſiderable at 


Rome as in Spain and Portugal, will, however, be a 


good ſample to you of what the villainy of ſome 
men can contrive, the folly of others receive, and 


| 


both ether eſtabliſh ; in ſpight of the firſt natural 


principles of reaſon, juſtice, and equity. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the proper and uſeful objects of the at- 
tention of a man of ſenſe, when he travels; and 
theſe are the objects for which I have fent you a- 
broad ; and I hope you will return thoroughly in- 
formed of them. 

I receive, this very moment, Mr. Harte's letter 
of the iſt October, N. S. but I have never received 
his former, to which he refers in this, and you refer 
in your laſt; in which he gave me the reaſons for 
your leaving Verona fo ſoon : nor have I received 
that letter in which your caſe was ftated by your 
phyſicians. Letters to and from me have worſe luck 
than other people's;' for you have written to mie, and 
1 to you, for theſe laſt three months, by way of 
Germany, with as little ſucceſs as before. 

I am edified with your morning applications, and 
your evening gallantries, at Venice, which Mr. Harte 
gives me an account of. Pray, go on with both, 

there, and afterwards at Rome; where, provided 
you arrive m the beginning of December, you may 
ſtay at Venice as much longer as you pleaſe. 

Make my compliments to Sir James Gray and Mr, 
Smith, with my acknowledgments for the great civi- 
lities they ſhow you. - | 

I wrote to Mr. Harte, by the laſt poſt, October 
the 6th, O. S. and will write to him in a poſt or two 
upon the contents of his laſt. Adieu! Pont de diſ- 
tractions; and remember the Graces. 


. 


— 


— 
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LETTER CLXVI. 


London, October the 17th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, | 


Have, at laſt, received Mr. Harte's letter, of 
the 19th September, N. S. from Verona. Your 
reaſons for leaving that place were very good ones; 
and, as you ftaid there long enough to ſee what 


Was 
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was to be ſeen, Venice (as a Capital) is, in my opi- 
nion, a much better place for your reſidence. Capi- 


tals are always the feats of Arts and Sciences, and 
the beſt companies. I have ftuck to them all my 


life-time ; and I adviſe you to do ſo tpo. 
You will have received, in my three or four laſt 
letters, my directions for your further motions to 


another Capital; where I propoſe that your — 
well 


ſhall be pretty conſiderable. The expence, I am 
aware, will be ſo too; but that, as I told you before, 


will have no weight, when your improvement and 


advantage are in the other ſcale. I do not.care a 
groat what it is, if neither Vice nor Folly are the 
objects of it, and if Mr, Harte gives his ſanction. 
I am very well pleaſed with your account of Car- 
niola : thoſe are the kind of objects worthy of your in- 
uiries and knowledge. The Produce, the Taxes, 
e Trade, the Manufactures, the Strength, the 
: Weakneſs, the Government, of the ſeveral countries, 
which a man of ſenſe travels through, are the ma- 
terial points to Which he attends; and leaves the 
Steeples, the Market-places, and the Signs, to the 
laborious and curious reſearches of Dutch and Ger- 
man travellers. tin d 
Mr. Harte tells me, that he intends to give yqu, 
by means of Signor Vicentini, a general notion af 
Civil and Military Architecture; which I am very 
very well 2 with. They are frequent ſubje&ts 
of converſa 
have ſome idea of the latter, and a good taſte of the 
former; and yau may very ſoon learn as much as 


you need know of either. en read about one- 


third of Palladio's Book of Architecture, with ſome 


ſkilful perſon, and then, with that perſon, examine 


the beſt buildings by thoſe rules, you will know the 
different proportions of the different Orders; the ſe- 
veral diameters of their columns; their intercolumni- 


ations, their ſeveral uſes, &c. The Corinthian 


Order 
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tion; and it is very right that you ſhould 
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Order is chiefly uſed in magnificent buildings, whete 
ornament and decoration are the principal objects ; 
the Doric is calculated for ſtrength ; and the Ionic 
partakes of the Doric ſtrength and of the Corinthian 
ornaments. - The Compoſite and the Tuſcan Orders 
are more modern, and were unknown to the Greeks : 
the one is too light, the other too clumſy, You may 
ſoon be acquainted with the conſiderable parts of 
Civil Architecture; and for the minute and me- 
chanical parts of it, leave them to maſons, brick- 
layers, and Lord Burlington; who has, to a cer- 
'tain degree, leſſened himſelf, by knowing them too 
well. Obſerve the ſame method as to Military 
Architecture; underſtand the terms; know the ge- 
neral rules, and then ſee them in execution with 
ſome ſkilful perſon, Go with ſome Engineer or old 
Officer, and view, with care, the real fortifications of 
ſome ſtrong place; and you will get a clearer idea of 
Baſtions, Half-moons, Horn-works, Ravelins, Glacis, 
Sc. than all the maſters in the world could give you 
upon paper. And thus much I would, by all meane, 
have you know, of both Civil and Military Archi- 
tecture. e e | 
I would alſo have you acquire a liberal taſte of 
the two liberal arts of Painting and Sculpture; but 
without deſcending into thoſe minuties, which our 
modern Virtuoſi moſt affectedly dwell upon. Ob- 
ſerve the great parts attentively; ſee if nature be 
truly repreſented; if the paſſions are ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed; if the characters are preſerved: and leave 
the trifling parts, with their little jargon, to affected 
puppies. I would adviſe you, alſo, to read the 
hiſtory of the Painters and Sculptors ; and I know 
none better than Felibien's. There are many in 
Italian ; you will inform yourſelf which are the beſt. 
It is a part of Hiſtory, very entertaining, curious 
enough, and not quite uſeleſs, All thefe fort of 
things I would have you know, to a certain degree, 
but 
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but remember, that they muſt only be the amuſe- 
ments, and not the buſineſs of a man of parts. 
Since writing to me in German would take up ſo 
much of your time, of which I would not now have 
one moment waſted, I will accept of your compoſi- 
tion, and content myſelf with. a moderate German 
letter, once a fortnight, to Lady Cheſterfield, or 
Mr. Grevenkop. My meaning was, only that you 
ſhould not forget what you had already learned of 
the German language and character; but, on the 
contrary, that, by frequent uſe, it ſnould grow more 
eaſy and familiar. Provided you take care of that, 
do not care by what means: but I do deſire, that 
you wih, every day of your life, ſpeak German to 
ſomebody or other (for you will meet with Germans 
enough) and write a line or two of it every day, to 
keep your hand in. Why ſhould you not (for in- 
ſtance) write your own little memorandums and 
accounts in that language and character? by 
which too, you would have this advantage into 
the bargain, that, if miſlaid, few but yourſelf could 
read them. | | , 
I am extremely glad to hear, that you like the 
aſſemblies, at Venice, well enough to ſacrifice ſome 
ſuppers to them; for I hear that you do not diſlike 
your ſuppers neither, It is therefore plain, that there 
is ſomebody, or ſomething, at thoſe aſſemblies, which 
you like better than your meat. And as I know 
that there is none but good company at thoſe aſſem- 
blies, I am very glad to find that you like good 
company ſo well. I already imagine you a little 
ſmoothed by it; and that you have either reaſoned ' 
yourſelf, or that they have laughed you out of your - 
abſences and diſtractions; for I cannot ſuppoſe, that 
you go there to inſult them. I likewiſe imagine, that 
you wiſh to be welcome, where you wiſh. to go ;. and, 
conſequently, that you both preſent and behave 
yourſelf there, en galant homme, et pas en bour- 
geois. | is 
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If you have vowed to any body there, one of 
thoſe eternal paſſions, which I have ſometimes known, - 
by great accident, laſt three months; I can tell you, 
that without great attention, infinite politeneſs, and 
engaging air and manners, the omens will be ſiniſter, 
and the Goddeſs unpropitious. Pray tell me, what 
are the amuſements of thoſe aſſemblies? Are they little 
commercial play, are they muſic, are they la belle 
converſation, or are they all three? 7 fle- t- on le 
pur fait amour? Y ddbite- “- on les beaux ſentimens? 
Ou eft-ce qu'on y parle Epigramme ? And pray which 
is your department? Tutis depone in auribus. Which- 
ever it is, endeavour to ſhine, and excel in it. Aim, 
at leaſt, at the perfection of every thing that is 
worth doing at all; and you will come nearer it 
than you would imagine; but thoſe always crawl 

infinitely ſhort of it, whoſe aim is only mediocrity. 
Adieu. | 


* S. By an uncommon diligence of the poſt, I 
have this moment received yours of the gth, N. 8. 


LETTER CLXVII. 
London, October the 24th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, | 


!* my laſt I only acknowledged, by this I 
anſwer, your letter of the 9th October, N. S. 
I am very glad that you approved of my letter of 
September the 12th, O. S. becauſe it is upon that foot- 
ing that I always-propoſeliving with you. I will adviſe 
you ſeriouſly, as a friend of ſome experience, and I 
will converſe with you chearfully, as a companion : 
the authority of a parent ſhall for ever be laid aſide; 
for, wherever it is exerted, it is uſeleſs ; ſince, if you 
have neither ſenſe nor ſentiments enough to follow my 

| | advice 
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advice as a friend, your unwilling obedience to 
my orders, as a father, will be a very awkward 
and unavailing one, both to yourſelf and me. Ta- 
citus, ſpeaking of an army that awkwardly and un- 
willingly obeyed its Generals, only from the fear of 
puniſhment, ſays, they obeyed indeed, Sed ut qui 
mallent juſſa Imperatorum interpretari, quam exequi. 
For my own part, I diſclaim ſuch obedience; 
You think, I find, that you do not underſtand 
Italian; but I can tell you, that, like the Bourgeois 
gen tilbomme, who ſpoke proſe without knowing it, 
you underſtand a great deal; though you do not 
know that you do; for, whoever underſtands French 
and Latin, fo well as you do, underſtands at leaſt 
half the Italian language, and has very little occaſion 
for a Dictionary: And for the idioms, the phraſes; 
and the delicacies of it, converſation; and a little 
attention will teach them you, and that ſoon; there- 
fore, pray ſpeak it in company, riglit or wrong, 4 
tort ou 4 travers: as ſoon as ever you have got words 
enough to aſk a common queſtion, or give a com- 
mon anſwer: If you can only ſay buon giorno, ſay 
it, inſtead of ſaying bon jour, I mean, td every Ita- 
lian; the anſwer to it will teach you mote words, 
and, inſenſibly, you will be very foor maſter of 
that eaſy language: You are quite right in not re- 
glecting your German for it, and in thinking that it 
will be of more ute to you: it certainly will, in the 
courſe of your buſineſs ; but Italian has its uſe too, 
and is an ornament into the bargain ; there being 
many very polite and good authors in that language. 
The reaſon you aſſign for having hitherto met with 
none of my ſwarms of Germans, in Italy, is a very 
ſolid one; and I can eaſily conceive, that the ex- 
pence neceſſary for a traveller, muſt amount to a 
number of Thalers, Groſchen, and Kreutzers, tremen- 
dous to a German fortune. However, you will find 
ſeveral at Rome, either Eccleſiaſtics, or in the /uzte of 
the Imperial Miniſter; and more when you come 
Vol. I. H h into 
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from Monſieur Capello, in which he ſproks very 
is pro- 


PETE 
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* 


he would be virtuous for his own lake, though nobo- | 


dy were. to know it; as he would be clean for his 
own fake,” though nobody were to ſee him. I have 
therefore, ſince you have had the uſe of your reaſon 
never written to you upon thoſe ſubjects: they ſpeak 
beſt for themſelves ; and I ſhould, now, juſt as ſoon 
think of warning you gravely not to fall into the 
dirt or the fire, as into diſhonour or vice. This 
view of mine, I confider as fully attained. My next 
object was, ſound and uſeful Learning. My own 
care firſt, Mr. Harte's afterwards, and of Tate (J will 
own it to your praiſe) your own application, have 
more than anſwered my expectations in that parti- 
cular ; and, I have reaſon to believe, will anſwer even 


my wiſhes. All that remains for me then to with, 4 


hHi2z recommend, 
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recommend, to inculcate, to order, and to inſiſt 
upon, is Good-breeding ; without which, all your' 
other qualifications will be lame, unadorned, and, 
to a certain degree, unavailing. And here I fear, 
and have too much reaſon to believe, that you are 
greatly deficient. The remainder of this letter, 
therefore, ſhall be (and it will not be the laſt by a 
great many) upon that ſubject. 5 
A friend of yours and mine has very juſtly defined 
Good · breeding to be, the reſult of much good ſenſe, 
ſome good. nature, and a little ſelfdenial for the ſake 
of others, and with a view to obtain the ſame indul- 
gence from them. Taking this for granted, (as I think 
it cannot be diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing to me, that 
any body, who has good-ſenſe and:good-nature (and I 
believe you have both) can eſſentially fail in good- 
breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perfons, and places, and circumſtan- 
ces; and are only to be acquired by obſervation and 
experience; but the ſubſtance of it is every where, 
and eternally the ſame. Good manners, are, to par- 
ticular ſocieties, what good morals, are to ſociety 
in general; their cement, and their ſecurity. And, 
as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or at 
leaſt to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there 
are certain rules of civility, univerſally implied and 
received, to enforce good manners, and puniſh: bad 
ones. And indeed there ſeems to me to be leſs diffe- 
rence, both between the erimes and between the 
puniſhments, than at firſt one would imagine. The 
immoral man, who invades another man's property, 
is juſtly hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, who, 
by his ill manners, invades and difturbs the quiet and 
comforts of private life, is by common conſent as 
zuftly baniſned ſociety. Mutual complaiſances, at- 
tentions, and facrifices of little coriveniencies, are as- 
natural an implied compact between civilized people, 
as protection and obedience are betwen Kings and 
ſubjects: whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 


- pact, 
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pact, juſtly forfeits all advantages ariſing from it. 
For my own part, I really think, that next to the 
conſciouſneſs of doing a good action, that of doing a 
civil one is the moſt pleaſing : and the epithet which I 
ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of Ariſtides, 
would be that of well bred. Thus much for Good- 
breeding in general. I will now conſider ſome of 
the various modes and degrees of it. WF N= 

Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſpect 
which they ſhould ſhow to thoſe whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors ; ſuch as Crown- 
ed Heads, Princes, and public perſons of diftinguiſh-' 
ed and eminent poſts. It is the manner of ſhowing, 
that reſpect which is different. The man of faſhion, 
and of the world, expreſſes it in its fulleft extent; 
but naturally, eaſily, and without concern: whereas 
a man, who is not uſed to keep good company, ex- 
preſſes it awkwardly; one ſees that he is not uſed to 
it, and that it coſts him a great deal: but I never 
ſaw the worſt-bred man living, gwlty of lolling; 
whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and fuch like indecen- 
cies, in company that he reſpected. In ſuch com- 
panies, therefore, the only point to be attended to is, 
to ſhow that reſpect, which every body means to 
ſhow, in an eafy, unembarraſſed, and graceful 
manner. This is what -obſervation and experience 
muſt teach you. : 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the reſt; and conſe- 
quently, as there is no one principal object of awe and 
reſpect, people are apt to take a greater latitude 
in their behaviour, and to be leſs upon their guard; 
and ſo they may, provided it be within certain 
bounds, which are upon no occaſion to be tranſgreſ- 
fed. But, upon theſe occafions, though no one is 
intitled to diſtinguiſhed marks of repect, every one 
claims, and very juſtly, every mark of civility and 
good-breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and 
Taki negligence 
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negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man accoſts 
you and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivolouſly, it is 
worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality to ſhow him, by, 
a manifeſt, inattention.. to what he ſays, that you, 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hear- 
ing. It is much more ſo with regard to. women; 
who, of whatever rank they are, are intitled, in con- 
ſideration of their ſex, not only to an attentive, hut, 

an officious , good-breeding from men. . Their little 
wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, 
fancies, whims, and even impertinencies, mult. be: 


officiouſly attended to, - flattered, and, if poſhble, - - 


gueſſed; at and anticipated, by a well-bred ; man. 
You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf. thoſe conveniencies 
and agremers which are of common right; ſuch as 
the beſt, places, the beſt diſhes, &c. ; but, on the 
contrary, always decline them yourſelf, and offer 
them to others; who, in their turns, will offer them, 
to you; ſo that, upon the whole, you will, in your 
turn enjoy your ſhare of your common right. It 
would be endleſs for me to enumerate all the, particu- 


* 


lar inſtances in which a well, bred man ſhows his 


good- breeding in good company; and it would be 
injurious to you, to ſuppoſe, that your own, good- 
ſenſe will not point them out to you; and then yqur 
own good. nature will recommend, and, your, ſelf- 
intereſt enforce the practice. „ | 
There is a third fort, of good-breeding, in which 
people are the, moſt, apt to fail, from a very miſtaken 
notion that they cannot fail at, all., I mean, with. re- 
gard to one's moſt, familiar friends and acqugintan- 
ces, or thoſe who really are our inferiors; and there, 
undoubtedly, a greater degreę of eaſe is not only al- 
Jowed, but proper, and contributes much to the 
comforts of a private, ſocial life. But that eaſe and 
tregdom have their bounds, too, which, muſt by no 
means be violated. A certain degree of negligehce 
and careleſſneſs, becomes injurious, and inſulting, 
from the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of the perſons f 
| an 
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and that delightſul liberty of converſution among a 
few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often has 
been, by being carried to licentiouſneſs. But exam- 
ple explains things beſt, and I will put a pretty ſtrong? 
caſe; Suppoſe you and me alone together; I believe 
vou will allow that I have as good a right to unlimited 
freedom in your company, as either you. or 1 can 
poſſibly have in any: other ; and I am, apt to believe, 
too, that you would indulge me in that freedom, as 
far as any body would. But, notwithſtanding this, 
do you imagine that I ſhould think there, were no 
hounds to that freedom ? I aſſure you, I ſhould not 
think ſo; and I take myſelf to be as much tied down 
by a certain degree of good manners, to you, as by 
other degrees of them to other people. Were I to ſhow' 
you, by a manifeſt jnattention to what you ſaid to me, 
that I was thinking of ſomething elſe the whole time; 
were I to yawn extremely, ſnore, or break wind, in 
your company, I ſhould think, that J behaved myſelf. 
to yon like a beaſt, and ſhould not expect that you 
would care to frequent me. No. The moſt familiar 
and intimate habitudes, connections, and friendſhips, 
require a degree of good breeding, both to preſerve 
and cement them, If ever a man and his wife, or a 
man and his miſtreſs, who paſs nights as well as days 
together, abſolutely lay aſide all good- breeding, their 
intimacy will ſoon degenerate into a coarſe familiari- 
ty, infallibly productive of contempt or diſguſt. 
The beſt of us have our bad ſides: and it is as im- 
prudent, as it is ill-bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall 
ceftatrily* not ule* ceremony with you; it would be 
miſ- placed between ns: but I ſhall certainly obſerve 
that degree of good-breeding with you, which is, in 
the firſt place, decent, and which, I am ſure, is 
abſoliitely neceſſary to make us like one another's 
company long.” | 
I will ſay no more, now, upon this important ſub- 
ject of good-breeding'; upon which I have already 
dwelt too long, it.may be, for one letter; ard upon 
| which 
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which I ſhall frequently refreſh your memory hereaf- 
ter : but I will 1 with theſe axioms. 

That the deepeſt learning, without good: breeding, 
1s unwelcome and tireſome pedantry, and of uſe no 
where but in a man's own cloſet: and . 
of little or no uſe at all. 

That a man, who is not perfectly well-bred, 
unfit for good company, and unwelcome in it; wil 
conſequently diflike it ſoon, afterwards renounce it; 
and be reduced to ſolitude, or, what 1s worſe, low 
and bad company. 

That a man, who is not well-bred, i is full as unfit 
for buſineſs as for company. | 

Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, Good- 
breeding the great object of your thoughts and acti- 
ons, at leaſt half the day. Obſerve carefully the be- 
haviour and manners of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed 
by their good - breeding; imitate, nay, endeavour to 
excel, that you may at leaſt reach them; and be 
convinced that good- breeding i is, to all worldly qua- 
ifications, what charity is to all Chriſtian virtues. 
Obſerye how it adorns merit, and how often it co- 
vers the want of it. May you \ wear it to adorn, and 
not to cover you! Adieu. | 


LETTER CLXX. 


London, November the 14th, O. S. 1749. 
Pran BOY, 
HERE 1s a natural Good- breeding, which 


occurs to every man of common ſenſe, and 
is practiſed by every man of common good-na- 
ture. This gocd-breeding 1s gencral, independent 


of 
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of modes; and conſiſts in endeavours to pleaſe and 
oblige our fellow-creatures by all good offices, ſhort 
of moral duties. This will be practiſed by a good- 
natured American ſavage, as eſſentially as by the 
beſt-bred European. But then, I do not take it to 
extend to the ſacrifice of our own conveniencies, for 
the ſake of other people's. Utility introduced this 
| fort of good-breeding, as it introduced commerce; 

and eſtabliſhed a truck of the little agr&mens and 
pleaſures of life. I ſacrifice ſuch a conveniency to 
you, you facrifice another to me ; this commerce 
circulates, and every individual finds his account in 
it upon the whole. The third ſort of good-breeding 
is local, and is variouſly modified, in not only dif- 
ferent countries, but in different towns of the ſame 
country. But it muſt be founded upon the two 
former ſorts; they are the matter; to which, in 
this caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom only give the differ- 
ent ſhapes and impreſſions. Whoever has the two 
firſt ſorts, will eaſily acquire the third ſort of good- 
breeding, which depends ſingly upon attention and 
obſervation. It is, properly, the poliſh, the luſtre, 
the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes, of good breeding. It is to 
be found only in Capitals, and even there it vanes : 
the good-breeding of Rome differing, in ſome things, 
from that of Paris ;. that of Paris, in others, from 
that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in many things, 
from that of London. A man of ſenſe, therefore, 
carefully attends to the local manners of the reſpec- 
tive places where he is, and takes for his models thoſe 
perſons whom he obſerves to be at the head of the 
faſhion and good breeding. He watches how they 
addreſs themſelves to their ſuperiors, how they ac- 
coſt their equals, and how they treat their inferiors 
and lets none of thoſe little niceties eſcape him 
which are to good-breeding, what the laſt delicate 
and maſterly touches are to a good picture; and 
which the vulgar have-no notion of, but by which 
good Judges diſtinguiſn the maſter. He attends even 

F | | to 
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to their air, dreſs, and motions, and imitates, them, 
liberally. and not ſervilely; he copies, but does not 
mimic. Theſe: perſonal: Graces are of very great 
conſequence. They. anticipate” the ſentiments, be- 
fore merit can engage the underſtanding; ;- they caps 
tivate the heart, and gave riſe, . I believe, to the ex- 
trayagant notions of Charms and Philters. Their ef- 
fects were ſo ſurprizing; that they. were reckoned 
ſupernatural, The moſtgracef ul and:beft-bred.men, 
and the handſomeſt and genteeleſt women, give the 
moſt Philters; and, as I verily believe, without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance of the devil. Pray be not only well 
dreſſed, but ſhining in your drefs; let it have du H ril- 
lint : Ido not meam by a clumſy load of gold and 
ſilver, but: by the taſte and faſhion of it. The wo- 
men like, and requienit z they think it an attention 
due to them: but, on the other hand, if your mo- 
tions and carriage are not graceful, genteel, and na- 
tural, your fine clothes will only, diſplay. your awk- 
wardneſs the more: But I am unwilling;;to- ſuppoſe 
you ſtill awkward; for ſurely, by this time, you 
muſt have catched. a good air in good company. 
Wher you went from hence, you were not naturally 
NY: ; but your awkwardneſs; was adventitious 
and Weſtmonaſteriak» Leipſig, J apprehend is not 
the ſeat of the Graces; and I preſume you acquired 
none there. But now, if you will be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve what people of the firſt faſhion do with their 
legs and arms, heads and bodies, you will reduce 
yours to certam decent laws of motion. You danced 
pretty well here, and ought. to dance very well before 
you come home; for what one is obliged to do ſome- 
times, one ought to be able to do well. Beſides, 
la belle danſe donne du brillant d un jeune homme. 
And :you ſhould endeavour to ſhine. A calm ſere- 
nity;: negative merit and Graces, do not become 
your age. You ſhould be alerte, adroit, vif; be 
wanted, talked of, impatiently expected, and un- 
willingly parted witch in company. I ſhould be glad 

do 
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to hear half a dozen women of faſhion ſay, Ou eſt 
donc le petit Stanhope ? Que ne-vient il ? Il faut a- 
vouer qu'il eſt aimable. All this I do not. mean fingly 
with regard to women as the principal object; but 
with regard to men, and with a view of your ma- 
king yourſelf conſiderable. For, with very ſmall va- 
riations, the ſame things that pleaſe women pleaſe 
men: and a man, whoſe. manners are. ſoftened” and 
poliſned by women of faſhion, and who is; form- 
ed by them to an hahitual attention and complaiſance, 
will pleaſe, engage, and connect men, much eaſier 
and:more than: he would , otherwiſe. You. muſk, be 
ſenſible that you cannot riſe in the world, without 
forming connections, and engaging different charac- 
ters, to conſpixe in your point. Yon., muſt make 
them your dependents, without their knowing it, and 
E to them while you. ſeem. to be directed by 
them. Thoſe neceſſary connections can never be 
formed, or, preſerved, but by an uninterrupted ſeries 
of complaiſancę, attentions, politeneſs, and ſome.. 
conſtraint. You,. muſt; engage, their hearts, if you. 
would have their ſupport; — watch, the mal-. 
lig. tempora, and. captivate them by, the . agremens, , 
and charms of converſation. People will not be cal;. 
led out to your ſeryice,, only, when, you want them; 
and, if you, expect. to receive, ſtrength from them, 
they. muſt. receive either pleaſure or advantage from 


, | recgived.in this.jnſtagt.,a letter. from Mr, Harte, 
of, the, 2d..N.. S., Which. I will anßwer ſoon z ia the 
mean. time, I return him my thanks for it, through. 
you. The, conſtabt good accounts which he. gives 
re of. yqu, will make me ſuſpect him of partiality, 
and think him ie m&deciu tart mieux. Conſider, 
therefare, what weight any future depoſition: of his, 
againſt you, muſt neceſſarily have with me. As, in 
that, caſe, he, will be a very unwilling, he muſt con- 
ſequently be a very important witneſs. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLAX. 


| Y laſt was upon the ſubject of Good-breed- 
ing; but, I think, it rather ſet before you 
the unfitneſs and diſadvantages of Hl- breeding, than 
the utility and neceſſity of Good : it was rather ne- 
gative than poſitive. This, therefore ſhall go fur- 
ther, and explain to you the neceſſity, which you, 
of all people hving, lie under, not only of not- be- 
ing poſitively and w_— well-bred, but of ſhining 
and diſtinguiſhing yourſelf, by your good- breeding. 
Conſider your own ſituation, in every particular, and 
judge whether it is not eſſentially your - intereſt, by 
your own good - breeding to others, to ſecure theirs to 
you: and that, let me aſſure you, is the only way 
of doing it; for people will repay, and with inte- 
reſt too, inattention with inattention, Leglect with 
neglect, and ill manners with worfe ; which may 
engage you in very diſagreeable affairs. In the next 
place, your profeſſion requires, more than any other, 
the niceft and moſt diſtinguiſhed good-breeding. 
You will negotiate with very little ſucceſs, if you 
do not, previouſly, by by your manners, conciliate 
and engage the affections of thofe with whom you 
are to negotiate. Can you ever get into the confi- 
dence and the ſecrets of the Courts, where you may 
happen to reſide, if you have not thoſe pleaſing, in- 
ſinuating manners, which alone can procure 5 
Upon my word, I do not ſay too much, when I fay, 
that ſuperior good-breeding, infinuating manners, 
and genteel addreſs, are half your buſineſs. Your 
Knowledge will have but very little influence upon 
the mind, if your Manners prejudice the heart a- 
gainſt you; but, on the other hand, how eaſily will 
you dupe the underſtanding, where you have firſt en- 
gaged the heart ? and hearts are, by no means, to be 
25 | gained 
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* by that mere common civility which every 
dy practiſes. Bowing again to thoſe who bow to 
you, anſwering drily thoſe who ſpeak to you, and 
faying nothing offenſive to any body, is ſuch nega- 
tive good-breeding, that it is only not being a brate ; 
as it would be but a very poor commendation of 
any man's cleanlineſs, to ſay, that he did not ſtink. 
It is an active, chearful, officious, ſeducing good- 
breeding, that muſt gain you the good-will and 
firſt ſentiments of the men, and the affections of the 
women. You muſt carefully watch and attend to 
their paſſions, their taſtes, their little humours and 
weakneſſes, and aller du devant. You muſt do it, 
at the ſame time, with alacrity and empreſſement, and 
not as if you graciouſly condeſcended to humour 
their weakneſſes. | 

For inſtance ; ſappoſe you invited any body to 
dine or ſup with you, you ought to recollect if you 
had obſerved that they had any favourite diſh, and 
take care to provide it for them: and, when it came, 
you-ſhould ſay, Tou ſeemed to me, at ſuch and ſuch a 
place, to give this diſh a preference, and therefore F 


ordered it This is the wine that I obſerved you liked, 


and therefore I procured ſome. The more trifling 
theſe things are, the more they prove your attention 
for the perſon, and are conſequently the more en- 
gaging. Conſult your own breaſt, and recollect 
how theſe little attentions, when ſhown you by others, 
flatter that degree of ſelf-love and vanity, which no 
man living is free from. Reflect how they incline 
and attract yon to that perſon, and how you are 
propitiated afterwards to all which that perſon ſays 
or does. The ſame cauſes will have the ſame effects 
in your favour. Women, in a great degree, eſta- 
| bliſh or deſtroy every man's reputation of good- 
breeding; you muſt, therefore, in a manner, over- 
whelm them with theſe attentions : they are uſed to 
them, they expect them; and, to do them juſtice, 
they commonly requite them, You muſt be ſedu- 


lous, 
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lous, and rather over officidus than under, in pro- 
curing them their coaches, their chairs, their con- 
veniencies, in public places; not ſee what you ſhould 
not ſee; and rather aſſiſt, where you cannot help 
ſeeing. Opportunities of ſhowing thee attentions 
preſent themſelves perpetually ; but, if they do not, 
make them, As Ovid adviſes his Lover, when he 
fits in the Circus, near his miſtreſs, to wipe the duſt 
off of her neck, even if there be none. & nullus, 
tamen exrute nullum. Yout -converfition with wo- 
men ſhould _ be reſpectfül; but, at the ſatrſe 
time, 21joue, and always addreſſed to their vanity. 
Fvety thing you ſay or do, ſhould convince them of 
the regard you haye (whether you have it or hot) 
for their beauty, their wit, or their merit. Men 
have poſſibly as much vanity as women, though of 
another kind; and both art and good-breeding re- 
quire, that, inſtead of mortifying, you ſhould pleaſe 
and flatter it, by words and looks of approbation. 
Suppoſe (which is by no means itmprobable) that, at 
your return to England, I ſhould place you near the 
erſon of ſome one of the Royal Family; in that 
tuation, good- breeding, en eick addreſs, adorned 
with all the graces that dwell at Courts, would very 
probably make you a favourite, and, from a favou- 
rite, a Miniſter : but alt the knowledge and learning 
in the world, without them, never would. The 
enetration of Princes feldom goes deeper than the 
urface. It is the exterior that always engages their 
hearts; and I would never adviſe you ts give your- 
ſelf much trouble about their underſtandings. Princes 
in general (I mean thoſe Porphyrogents who are born 
and bred in Purple) are about the pitch of women; 
bred up like them, and are to be addreſſed and 
gained in the ſame manner. They always fee, they 
ſeldom weigh. Your luſtre, not your folidity, muſt 
take them; your inſide will afterwards ſupport and 
ſecure, what your outſide has acquired. With weak 
2 | people, 
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people, and they undoubtedly are three parts in four 
of mankind, good-breeding, addreſs, and manners, 
are every thing ; they can-go no deeper : but let me 
allure you, that they are a geat deal, even with people 
of the beſt underſtandings. Where the eyes ate not 
pleaſed, and the heart is not flattered, the min 
will be apt to ſtand out. Be this right or wrong, I 
confeſs, I am fo made myſelf. Awkwardneſs and 
4ll-breeding ſhack me, to that degree, that where 1 
meet with them, I cannot find in my heart to in- 
quire into the intrinſic merit of that perſon ; I haſtily 
decide in myſelf, that he can have none; and am 
not ſure, that I ſhould not even be ſorry to know 
that he had any. I often paint you in my imagina- 
tion, in your preſent [onzananzs ; and while I view 
you in the light of ancient and modern learning. 
uſeful and ornamental knowledge, I am charmed 
with the proſpect; but when I view you in another 
light, and repreſent you awkward, ungraceful, ill- 
bred, with vulgar air and manners, ſhambling to- 
wards me with ipattention and diſtractions, I ſhall 
not pretend to defcribe to you what I feel; but will 
do as a tkitful painter did formerly, draw a veil be- 
fore the countenance of the Father. 

I dare ſay you know already enough of Architee- 
ture, to know that the Tuſcan is the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſolid of all the Orders; but, at the ſame time, 
it is the coarſeſt and clumſieſt of them. Its ſolidity 
does extremely well for the foundation and baſe 
floor of a great edifice; but, if the whole building 
be Tuſcan, it will attract no eyes, it will ſtop no 
paſſengers, it will invite no interior examination; 
people will take it for granted, that the finiſhing and 
furniſhing cannot: be worth ſeeing, where the front 
is ſo unadorned and clumſy. But if, upon the ſolid 
Tuſcan foundation, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian Orders, riſe gradually withall their beauty, 
proportions, and ornaments, the fabric ſeizes = 

| mo 
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moſt incurious eye, and ſtops the moſt careleſs paf- 
ſenger ; who ſolicits admiſſion as a favour, nay, 
often purchaſes it. Juſt ſo will it fare with your 
little fabric, which, at preſent, I fear, has more of 
the Tuſcan than of the Corinthian Order. You muſt 
abſolutely change the whole front, or nobody will 
knock at the door. The ſeveral parts, which muſt 
compoſe this new front, are elegant, eaſy, natural, 
ſuperior good- breeding; an engaging addreſs ; gen- 
teel motions; an inſinuating ſoftneſs in your looks, 
words, and actions; a ſpruce, lively air, faſhionable 
— and all the glitter that a young fellow ſhould 
nave. | 
I am ſure you would do a great deal for my fake ; 
and. therefore conſider, at your return here, what a 
diſappointment and concern it would be to me, if 1 
could not ſafely depute you to do the honours of my 
houſe and table; and if I ſhould be aſhamed to pre- 
ſent you -to thoſe who frequent both. Should you 
be awkward, inattentive, and diſtrait, and happen 
to meet Mr. L* at my table, the conſequences 
of that meeting muſt be fatal ; you would run your 
heads againſt each other, cut each other's fingers, 
inſtead of your meat, or die by the precipitate in- 
fuſion of ſcalding ſoup. 1 

This is really ſo copious a ſubject, that there is no 
end of being either ſerious or ludicrous upon it. It 
is impoſſible, too, to enumerate or ſtate to you the 
various caſes, in good- breeding; they are infinite; 
there is no ſituation or relation in the world, ſo re- 
mote or ſo intimate, that does not require a degree 
of it. Your own good - ſenſe muſt point it out to 
you; your own good- nature muſt incline, and your 
intereſt prompt you to practiſe it: and obſervation 
and experience muſt give you the manner, the air, 
and the graces, which compleat the whole. 

This letter will hardly overtake you, till you are 
at, or near Rome. I expect a great deal, in every 
way, from your ſix months ſtay there. My morn- 


ing 
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Ing hopes are juſtly placed in Mr. Harte, and the 
maſters he will give you ; my evening ones, in the Ro- 
man Ladies: pray be attentive to both. But I muſt 
hint to you, that the Roman Ladies are not les fem- 
mes ſpavantes, et ne vous embraſſeront point pour Pamour 
du Grec. They muſt have il garbato, il leggiadro, 
il diſinlvolto, il Iufinghiero, quel non $d che, piace, che 
alletta che incanta. © 1 
I have often aſſerted, that the profoundeſt learning, 

and the politeſt manners, were by no means incom- 
patible, though ſo ſeldom found united in the ſame 
perſon; and I have engaged myſelf to exhibit you, 
as a proof of the truth of this aſſertion. Should you, 
inſtead of that, happen to diſprove me, the concern 
indeed will be mine, but the loſs will be yours: 
Lord Bolingbroke is a ſtrong inſtance on my ſide of 
the queſtion ; he joins, to the deepeſt erudition, the 
moſt elegant politeneſs and good- breeding that ever 
any Courtier and Man of the World was adorned 
with: And Pope very juſtly called him All-accom- 
pliſhed St. John, with regard to his knowledge and 
his manners. He had, it is true, his faults; which 
proceeded from unbounded ambition, and impetu- 
ous paſſions z' but they have now ſubſided by age and 


experience: and I can wiſh you nothing better than 
to be, what he is now, without being what he has 


been formerly. His addreſs pre-engages, his elo- 
quence perſuades, and his knowledge informs, all. 
who approach him. Upon the whole, I do deſire, 
and inſiſt, that, from after dinner till you go to 
bed, you make good-breeding, addreſs, and manners, 
your ſerious object and your only care. Without 
them, you will be nobody; with them you may be 
any thing. | TID 
Adieu, my dear child! My compliments to Mr. 
Harte. AAS FO 
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LETTER CLXXI. 


London, November the 24th, O. S. 1949. 
DEAR BOY, EY: 


\VERY rational Being (I take it for granted) 
'L, propoſes to himſelf ſome object more impor- 
tant than mere reſpiration and obſcure. animal exiſt- 
ence. He defires to diſtinguiſh himſelf among his 
fellow-creatures; and, alicui negotig intentus, præ- 
clari facinoris, aut artis bonæ, famam guærit. Ceſar, 
when embarking, in a ſtorm, ſaid, that it was not 
neceſſary he ſhould live; but that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary he ſnould get to the place to Which he was 
goipg. And Pliny leaves mankind this only alter- 
native; either of doing what deſerves to be written, 
or of writing what deſerves to be read. As for thoſe 
who do neither, eorum vitam mortemqus junta aftu- 
mo; quoniam de utraque ſiletur. You, have, I am 
convinced, one or both of theſe objects: in view; 
but you muſt know, and uſe the neceſſary means, 
or your purſuit will be vain and frivolous, In either 
caſe, ſapere eff principium et fons ; but it is by no 
means all. That knowledge muſt be adorned, it 
muſt have luſtre as well as weight, or it will he 
oftener taken for Lead than for Gold. Knowledge 
you have, and will have: I am eaſy upon that ar- 
ticle. But my buſineſs, as your friend, is not to 
compliment you upon what you have, but to tell: 
you with freedom what you want; and I muſt tell 
you, plainly, that I fear you want every thing but. 
knowledge. | l 
ä I have written to you ſo often, of late, upon 
Good-breeding, Addreſs, les manieres liantes, the 
Graces, Sc. that I ſhall confine this letter to another 
ſubject, pretty near akin to them, and which, I am 
ſure, you are full as deficient in; I mean Style. 


Style 
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Style is the dreſs of thoughts; and let them be 
ever ſo juſt, if your ſtyle is homely, coarſe, and 
vulgar, they will appear to as much diſadvantage, 
and be as ill received, as your perſon, though ever 
ſo well proportioned, would, if dreſſed in rags, dirt, 
and tatters. It is not every underſtanding that can 
judge of matter; but every ear can and does judge, 
more or leſs, of ſtyle: and were I either to ſpeak or 
write to the public, I ſhould prefer moderate matter, 
adorned with all the beauties and elegancies of ſtyle; 
to the ſtrongeſt matter in the world, ill-worded, 
and ill- delivered. Your buſineſs is, Negotiation a- 
broad, and Oratory in the Houſe of Commons 
at home. What figure can you make in. either 
caſe, if your ſtyle be inelegant, I do not ſay 
bad? Imagine ' yourſelf writing an office-lketter to a 
Secretary of State, which letter is to be read by 
the wha Cabinet Council, and very poſſibly, after- 
wards, laid before Parliament; any one barbariſm, 
ſoleciſm, or vulgariſm in it, would, in a very few 
days, circulate through the whole kingdom; to 
your diſgrace and ridicule. For inſtance; 1 will 
ſuppoſe yon had written the following letter from 
the Hague, to the Secretary of State at London 
and leave you to ſuppoſe the conſequences of it, 


My Lon p, | 1 

I had, laſt night, the honour of your Lordſhip's 
letter, of the 24th; and will /er about doing the 
orders contained therein; and if /o be that I can get 
that affair done by the next poſt, I will not fail for.” 
to give your Lordſhip an account of it by next poſt. 
I have told the French Miniſter, as how, that if that 
affair be not ſoon concluded, your Lordſhip would 
think it all long of him; and that he muſt have ne- 
glected for to have wrote to his Court about it, I 
muſt beg leave to put your Lordſhip in mind, 4s 
how, that 1 am now full. three quarters in arrear; 
and if / be that I do not very ſoon receive at le iſt 
one half year, I ſhall * very bad figure ; for this 
'S here 
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here place is very dear. I ſhall be vaſtly beholden to 
your Lordſhip for that there mark of your favour ; 
and ſo I reſt, or remain, Your, &c, 


You will tell me, poſſibly, that this is a caricatura of 
an illiberal and inelegant ſtyle , I will admit it: but 
aſſure you, at the ſame time, that a diſpatch with 
leſs than half theſe faults would blow you up for ever. 
It is by no means ſufficient to be free from faults, in 
ſpeaking and writing ; but you muſt do both cor- 
realy and elegantly. In faults of this kind, it is 
not ile cptimus qui minimis arguetur. But he is 
unpardonable who has any at all, becauſe it is his own 
fault. He need only attend to, obſerve and imitate 
the beſt authors. | | oe * 
It is a very true ſaying, that a man muſt be born 
a Poet, but that he may make himſelf an Orator; 
and the very principle of an Orator is, to ſpeak, his 
own language, particularly, with the utmoſt purity 
and elegancy. A man will be forgiven, even, great 
errors, in a foreign language; but in his own, even 
the leaſt ſlips are juſtly laid hold of and ridiculed. 

A perſon of the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaking 
two years ago upon naval affairs, aſſerted, that we 
had then the fineſt navy upon the face of the yearth. 
This happy mixture of blunder and vulgariſm, you 
may eaſily imagine, was matter of immediate ridi- 
cule; but, I can aſſure you, that it continues fo ſtill, 
and will be remembered as long as he lives and ſpeaks. 
Another, ſpeaking in defence of a gentleman, upon 
whom a cenſure was moved, happily ſaid, that he 
thought that gentleman was more liable to be thanked 
and rewarded, than cenſured. You know, I pre- 
ſume, that liable can never be uſed in a good ſenſe. 

You have with you three or four of the beſt En- 
gliſn Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift; read 
them with the utmoſt care, and with a particular view 
to their language ; and they may poſſibly correct that 
curious infelicity of diftion, which you acquired at 


Weſtminſter. 
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Weſtminſter, Mr. Harte excepted, I will admit 
that you have met with very few Engliſh abroad, 
who could improve your ſtyle; and with many, I 
dare ſay, who ſpeak as ill as yourſelf, and it may be 
worſe ; but, therefore, you muſt take the more pains, 
and conſult your authors, and Mr. Harte, the more. 
I need not tell you how attentive the Romans and 
Greeks, particularly the Athenians, were to this 
object. It is alſo a ſtudy among the Iraliads and the 
French, witneſs their reſpective Academies and Dic- 
tionaries, for improving and fixing their languages. 
To our ſhame be it ſpoken, it is leſs attended to 
here than in any polite country; but that is no rea- 
fon why you ſhould not attend to it; on the contra- 
ry, it will diſtinguiſh you the more. Cicero ſays, very 
truly, that it 1s glorious to excel other men 1n that 
very article, in which men excel brutes ; ſpeech. 
Conſtant experience hath ſhown me, that great pu- 
rity and elegance of ſtyle, with a graceful elocuti- 
on, cover a multitude of faults, in either a ſpeaker 
or a writer, For my own part, I confeſs (and I be- 
lieve moſt people are of my mind) that if a ſpeaker 
ſhould ungracefully mutter or ſtammer out to me 
the ſenſe of an angel, deformed by barbariſms and 
ſoleciſms, or larded with vulgariſms, he ſhould ne- 
ver ſpeak to me a ſecond time, if I could help it. 
Gain the heart, or you gain nothing ; the eyes and 
the ears are the only roads to the heart. Merit and 
knowledge will not gain hearts, though they will 
ſecure them when gained. Pray have that truth ever 
in your mind. Engage the eyes, by your addreſs, 
air, and motions ; ſooth the ears, by the elegancy 
and harmony of your diction; the heart will cer- 
tainly follow ; and the whole man, or woman, will 
as certainly follow the heart. I muſt repeat it to you, 
over and over again, that, with all the knowledge 
which you may have. at preſent, or hereafter ac- 
quire ; and with all-the merit that ever man had, if 
you have not a graceful addreſs, liberal and engaging 
manners, a * air, and a good degree of 


eloq uence 
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eloquence in ſpeaking and writing, you will be no- 
body: but will have the daily mortification of ſeeing 
people, with not one tenth part of your merit or 
knowledge, get the ſtart of you, and diſgrace you, 
both in company and in buſineſs. 5 

Jou have read Quintilian; the beſt book in the 
world to form an Orator : pray read Cicero, de Ora- 
tore; the beſt book in the world to finiſh one. 
. Tranſlate and retranſlate, from and to Latin, Greek, 


and Engliſh ; make yourſelf a pure and elegant Eng: 
48 


liſh ſtyle: it requires nothing but application. I 
not find that God has made you a Poet; and I am 
very glad that he has not; therefore, for God's ſake, 
make yourſelf an Orator, which you may do. 
Though I till call you boy, I conſider you no 'lon- 
ger as ſuch ; and when I reflect upon the prodigious 
quantity of manure that has been laid upon you, [ 
Expect that you ſhould produce more at eighteen, 
than uncultivated ſoils do at eight-and-twenty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I have received his let- 
ter of the 14th, N. S. Mr. Smith was much in the 
right, nor to let you go, at this time of the year, 
by ſea ; in the ſummer you may navigate as much as 
you pleaſe: as for example; from Leghorn to Ge- 
noa, c. Adieu. 


* 


ALETTER CLAN. 
London, November the 26th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 


T HILE the Roman Republic flouriſhed, 
while glory was purſued, and virtue prac- 


tiſed, and while even little irregularities and 1nde- 


cencies, not cognizable by law, were, however, not 
thought below the public care; Cenſors were eſta- 
blifhed, diſcretionally to ſupply, in particular caſes, 


the inevitable defects of the Law, which muſt and 


— 


Can 


— 
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can only, be general. This employment I afſume 
to myſelſ, with regard to your little Republic, leav- 
ing the Legiſlative power entirely to Mr. Harte; 1 
hope, and believe, that he will ſeldom, or rather ne- 
ver, have occaſion to exert his ſupreme authority z 
and I do by no means ſuſpe& you of any faults that 
may require that interpoſition. But, to tell you the 
plain truth, I am of opinion, that my Cenſorial power 
will not be uſeleſs to you, nor a ſine- cure to me. 
The ſooner you make it both, the better for us both. 
I can now exerciſe this employment only upon hear- 
ſay, or, at moſt, written evidence ; and therefore 
ſhall exerciſe it with great lenity, and ſome diffi- 
dence : but when we meet, and that I can form my 
judgment upon ocular and auricular evidence, I 
ſhall no more let the leaſt impropriety, indecorum, or 
1rregularity, paſs uncenſuted, than my predeceſſor 
Cato did. I ſhall read you with the attention of a 
critic, not with the partiality of an author : different 
in this reſpect, indeed, from moſt critics, that I 
ſhall ſeek for faults, only to correct, and not to ex- 
poſe them. I have often thought, and ſtill think, 
that there are few things which people in general 
know leſs than how to love, and how to hate. They 
hurt thoſe they love, by a miſtaken indulgence, by 
a blindneſs, nay often a partiality to their faults. 
Where they hate, they hurt themſelves, by ill - timed 
paſſion and rage : fortunately for you, I never loved 
you in that miftaken manner. From your inſancy, 
I made you the object of my moſt ſerious attention, 
and not my play-thing. I conſulted your real good, 
not your humours or fancies; and 1 ſhall continue 
to do ſo while you want it, which will probably be the 
caſe during our joint lives: for, conſidering the dif- 
ference of our ages, during the courſe of nature, you 
will hardly have acquired expetience enough of your 
own, while I ſhall be in a condition of lending you 
any of mine. People in general will much better 
bear being told of their vices or crimes, than of 
their little failings and weakneſſes. They in ſome 


degree, 
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degree, juſtify or excuſe (as they think) the former, 
by ſtrong paſſions, ſeduction, and artifices of others; 
but to be told of, or to confeſs, their little failings and 
weakneſſes, implies an inferiority of parts, too mor- 
tifying to that ſelf-love and vanity, which are inſe- 
parable from our natures. I have been intimate e- 
nough with ſeveral people, to tell them, that they had 
ſaid or done a very criminal thing; but I never was 
intimate enough with any man, to tell him, very ſe- 
riouſly, that he had ſaid or done a very fooliſh one. 
Nothing leſs than the relation between you and me, 
can poſſibly authorize that freedom; but fortunately 
for you, my Parental rights, joined to my. Cenſorial 
powers, give it me in its fulleſt extent, and my con- 
cern for you will make me exert it. Rejoice, there- 
fore, that there is one perſon in the world, who 
can, and will tell you, what will be very uſeful to 
you to know: and yet, what no other man living 
could or would tell you. Whatever I ſhall tell you, 
of this kind, you are very ſure, can have no other 
motive than your intereſt ; I can neither be jealous 
nor envious of your reputation or your fortune, 
which I muft be both defirous and proud to eſtabliſh 
and promote : I cannot be your rival, either in love 
or in buſineſs; on the contrarv, 1 want the Rays of 
your riſing, to reflect new luſtre upon my ſetting 
Light. In order to this, I ſhall analyſe you minute- 
ly, and cenſure you freely, that you may not (if 
poſſible) have one ſingle ſpot, when in your Meri- 
dian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, in his firſt 
appearance in the world, has more reaſon to dread, 
and, conſequently, ſhould take more pains to avoid, 
than having any ridicule fixed upon him. It de- 
grades him with the moſt reaſonable part of man- 
Kind; but it ruins him with the reſt; and I have 
known many a man undone, by acquiring a ridicu- 
lous nick- name: I would not, for all the riches in 
the world, that you ſhould acquire one when you 

| | | return 
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return to England. Vices and crimes excite hatred 
and reproach ; failings, weakneſſes, and awkwardneſ- 
ſes, excite ridicule they are laid hold of, by mimics, 
who, though very contemptible wretches themſelves, 


often, by their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon their 
betters. The little defects in manners, elocution, 


addreſs, and air, (and even figure, though very un- 


juſtly) are the objects of ridicule, and the cauſes of 


mck-names, You cannot imagine the grief it would 


give me, and the prejudice it would do you, if by 
way of diſtinguiſhing you from others of - your name; 
you ſhould happen to be called Muttering Stanhope, 
Abſent — Ill-bred Stanhope, or Awkward, 
Left-legged Stanhope : therefore, take great care 0 
put it out of the power of Ridicule itſelf to give 
you any of theſe ridiculous epithets; for, if you get 
one, it. will ſtick to you like the envenomed ſhirt. 
The very firſt day that I ſee you, I ſhall be able to 
tell you, and certainly ſhall tell you, what degree of 
danger you are in; and J hope, that my admoniti- 
ons, as Cenſor, may prevent the cenſures of the 
public.  Admonitions are always uſeful z is this one 
or not? You are the beſt judge: it is your own pic- 
ture which I ſend you, drawn, at my requeſt, by a 
Lady at Venice: pray let me know, how far, in 
your conſcience, you think it like; for there are 
ſome parts of it, which I wiſh may, and others, 
which I ſhould be ſorry were. I ſend you literally, 
the copy of that part of her letter, to her friend 
here, which relates to you. 

Tell Mr. Harte that I have this moment receiv- 
ed his letter of the 22d, N. S. and that I approve 
extremely of the long ſtay you have made at Ve- 
nice. I love long reſidences at Capitals; running 
poſt through different places is a moſt un profitable 
way of travelling, and admits of no application. 


Adieu. 


#* © Selon 
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Selon vos ordres, j'ay ſoigneuſement examine 
le jeune Stanhope, et je crois Vavoir approfondi. 
En voici le portrait que je crois tres fidele, Il a 
je viſage joli, Pair ſpirituel, et le regard ſin. Sa fi- 
<< gure eſt à preſent trop quarree, mais s'il grandit, 
comme il en a encore et le tems et l'etoffe, ella ſera 
* bonne. Il a certainement beaucoup d' acquit, et on 
«© m'aſſure qui'l ſcait à fond les langues ſcavantes. 
„Pour le Francois, je ſcais qu'il le parle parfaitement 
dien; et l'on dit qu'il en eſt de meme de Allemand. 
Les queſtions qui'l fait ſont judicieuſes, et marquent 
qu'il cherche à s' inſtruire. Je ne vous dirai pas 
«© qu'il cherche autant à plaire; puiſqu'il paroit negli- 
ger les attentions et les Graces. Il ſe preſente mal, 
et n'a rien moins que Pair et Va tournure aiſce et no- 

| : „ be. 
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An compliance to your orders, I have examin- 
“ ed young Stanhope carefully, and think I have pe- 
„ netrated into his character. This is his portrait, 
« which I take to be a faithful one. His face is 
„ pleaſing, his countenance ſenſible, and his look 
„clever. His figure is at preſent rather too ſquare; 
« but if he ſhoots up, which he has matter and 
< years for, he will then be of a good ſize. He has, 
„ undoubtedly, a great fund of acquired knowledge; 
I am aſſured that he is maſter of the learned lan- 
„ guages. As for French, I know he (peaks it per- 
% fectly, and, I am told, German as well. The queſ- 
<< tions he aſks, are judicious, and denote a thirſt after 
© knowledge. | cannot ſay that he appears equally 
« defirous of pleaſing, for he ſeems to neglect atten- 
tions and the Graces. He does not come into a 
room well, nor has. he that eaſy, noble carriage, 
* which would be proper for him. Ir is true, he is 
« as yet young, and inexperienced ; one may there- 
“ fore reaſonably hope, that his exerciſes, which he 
* has not yet gone through, and good company, in 
| ** which 
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% ple qu'il lui faudroit. Il eſt vrai qu'il eſt encore jeune 


et neuf, de forte qu'on a lieu d' eſperer que ſes ex- 
ercices, qu'il n'a pas encore faits, et la bonne com- 
pagnie ou il eſt encore novice, le dEcrotteront, et 
lui donneront tout ce qui lui manque A preſent. 
Un arrangement avec quelque femme de condition 


et qui a du monde, quelque Madame de PUrſay, eſt 


preciſement ce qu'il lui faut. Enfin Joſe vous 
aſſurer qu'il a tout ce que Monſieur de Cheſter- 
field pourroit lui ſouhaiter, a exception des Ma- 
nières des Graces, et du ton de la bonne Compag- 
nie, qu'il prendra ſurement avec le tems, et Puſage 
du grand monde. Ce ſeroit bien dommage au 
moins qu'il ne les prit point, puiſqu'il merite tant 
de les avoir. Et vous ſcavez bien de quelle im- 
portance elles font. Monſieur ſon Pere le gait 
auth, les poſſedant lui meme comme il fait. Bref, 
ſi le petit Stanhope acquiert les Graces, il ira loin, 
je vous en rẽponds; ſi non, il S arrètera court dans 
une belle carriere, qu'il pourroit autrement . 
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which he is ſtill a novice, will poliſn, and give all 
that is wanting to compleat him. What ſeems ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, would be an attachment 
to ſome woman of faſhion, and who knows the 


world. Some Madame de L' Urſay would be the 


proper perſon. In ſhort, I can aſſure you, that he has 
every thing which Lord Cheſterfield can wiſh him, 
excepting that carriage, thoſe Graces, and the ſtyle, 


uſed in the beſt company; which he will certainly 


acquire in time, and by frequenting the polite world. 
If he ſhould not, it would be great pity, ſince he ſo 
well deſerves to poſſeſs them. You know their im- 
portance. My Lord, his father, knows it too, he 
being maſter of them all. To conclude, if little 
Stanhope acquires the Graces, I promiſe you he wall 
make his way; if not, he will be ſtopt in a courſe, 
the goal of which he might attain with bonour,” 
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Fou ſee by this extract of what conſequence other 
people think theſe things, Therefore, I hope you 
will no longer look upon them as trifles. It is the 
character of an able man to deſpiſe little things, in 
great buſineſs ; but then he knows what things are 
little, and what not. He does not ſuppoſe things 
little, becauſe they are commonly called fo ; but by 
me conſequences that may or may not attend them. 
If gaining people's affections, and intereſting their 
hearts in your favour, be of conſequence, as it un- 
doubtedly is; he knows very well, that a happy con- 
currence of all thoſe, commonly called, little things, 
Manners, Air, Addreſs, Grace, Sc. is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, and will never be at reſt till he has ac- 
_ quired them. The world is taken by the outſide of 
things, and we muſt take the world as it is; you 
nor I cannot ſet it right. 1 know at this time, a man 
of great quality and ſtation, who has not the parts 
of a porter; but raiſed himſelf to the ſtation he is in, 
_ ſingly by having a graceful figure, polite manners, 
and an engaging addreſs ; which, by the way, he 
only acquired by habit ; for he had not fenſe enough 
to get them by reflection. Parts and habit ſhould 
_ conſpire to compleat you. You will have the habit 
of good company, and you have reflection in your 


power. 


E 1m . 
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London, December the 5th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 18. 


HOSE who ſuppoſe, that men in general act ra- 
| tionally, becauſe they are called rational crea- 
tures, know very little of the world; and, if they 
act themſelves upon that ſuppoſition, will, nine times 
in ten, find themſelves groſsly miſtaken. ' That man 
is, animal bipes, implume, riſibile, 1 entirely agree; 
but for the rationale, 1 can only allow it him in au 
prima 
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Prim. hs talk Logie)) and. ſeldom in aftu Rs 
Thus, the ſpeculative, cloyſtered pedant, in his ſolitary. 
cell, 90 rms, ſy ſtems of things as they ſhould be, not 
as they are; and writes as deciſively and abſurdly, 
upon war, politics, manners, and characters, as that 
pedany pgs] who 128555 kind as to ming Han- 


929 *% F, 


ing any gs but. upon the deepeſt. pe ge” 

found, policy, But thoſe, who ſee and obſerve Kings, 
Heroes, and tateſmen, diſcover that they have head-: 
achs, indigeſtions, humours; and. paſſions, juſt like. 
other people; every one of which, in their turns, de- 
| tering. their 0s in . of their be — 


3 


hand E Lee 45 OP — — and 
revolts., „But, luckily, we. are informed at the ſame; 
time, chat! this hero, this Cm gods this ſon and heir 
o upiter Lanna; happened to get ee drank: 
his. w—7e,z.and by way of frolic,;; deſtzoyed 
of the fps .cities in the world. Read men, . ws 
fore, yourſe 15 not in, h oks, but in na 17 Adopt, 
no ſyſtems, but ſtudy dy gh yourſelf. | bſerve, their 
ten, their p aſſions, their | humours, Of ps which. 
their underſtand ings are, nine times in ten the d N ; 
You Will then know that. they are to be Zan „Ing 
Auenced, or led, much oftener by its J ge by., 
great ones; and, conſequently, you v longer 
think thoſe things PU which tend, to. fag great 
purpoſes. 6 r 

Let us a ly this r now to the —— ar boo "Þ 
this letter; I mean, ſpeaking in, and influencing pub- 
> lie 
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lie aſſemblies. The nature of our conſtitution makes 
Eloquence more uſefuf, and more neceſſary, in this 
country, kran in any other in Europe. A certain de- 
gree of good ſenſe and knowledge is requiſite for 
that, as well as for — thing elfe ; but beyond that, 
the pon mg of diction, the elegancy of ſtyle, the har- 
periods, a pleaſing eſocution, And a grace- 
ful a. action, are the things which a public fpeaker 
ſhould attend to the moff; becauſe his audience cer- 
tainly does, and underſtands them the beſt: or rather 
indeed underſtands little elſe. The late Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper's ſtrength, as an Orator, lay by no 
means in his reaſonings, for he often hazarded very 
weak ones. But fuch was the purity and elegancy of 
his ſtyle, ſuch the propriety and charms of F Hi elocu- 
tion, and ſuch the gracefulneſs of his action, that he 
never ſpoke without univerſal applauſe: the ears and 
the eyes gave him up the hearts and the underftand- 
ings of the audience, On the conttary, the late 
Lord Townſhend alway fpoke materially, with argu- 
ment and knowledge, hut neyer pleaſed Why? 
His diction was not only inelegant, but frequently 
ungrammatical, always vulgat; 1 falſe, his 
voice: unharmontous, and his action r > ou 
body heard him with patience ; and web ung fel 
lows uſed to joke upon him; and r Tie inaccu- 
racies. The late Duke of Argyle, though the weakeſt 
reaſoner, was the moſt pleaſing ſpeaker I ever knew 
in my life. He charmed, he warmed, he forcibly ra- 
viſhed the audience; not by His matter certainly, but 
by his manner of delivering i it. A moft gentecl figure, 
a graceful noble air, an harmonious vaice, an efegancy 
of ſtyle, and a ſtrength of emphaſis, confpited' to 
make him the moſt affecting, perſuaſwe, and ap- 
plauded ſpeaker, I ever ſaw. I was captivated like 
others; but when I came home, and coolly conſider- 
ed what he had ſaid, ſtripped of all tele ornaments 
in which he had dreſſed i it, I often found the matter 
flimzy, the arguments weak, and I was-convinced of 
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the power of thoſe adventitious concurring cireumſtan- 
ces, which the ignorance of mankind only, calls tris 
fling. ones. Cicero im his Book de Oratore, in order 


to raiſe. the dignity of that profeſſion, which he well 


knew. himſelf to be at the head of, aſſerts; that a 


Lawyer, Philoſopher, Divine, &c. That ; would be 
extremely well, if it were poſſible : but man's life is 
not long enough; and I hold him to be the compleateft 
Orator,. who {peaks the beft upon that ſubject which 
occurs; whaſe happy choice of words, whoſe live 
imagination, whoſe. elocution and action adorn and 
grace his matter; at the ſame time that they excite 
he attention, and engage the paſſions of his au- 
erer DG oo arm 3o cnn clitig 
Lou will be of the Hauſe of Commons as ſoon ay 
you are of age; and you muſt firſt make a figure 
there, if you would make a figure, or a fortune, in 
your country. This you can never do without that 
rreQtneſh and elegancy in your own: language, which 
you now ſeem to neglecq, and which you have in- 
tirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is to be learn- 
ed. Care and obſervation will do it; but do not flat · 
ter yourſelf, that all the knowledge, ſenſe, and rea- 
ſoning in the world will ever make you a popular 
and applauded ſpeaker, without the ornaments and 
the graces of ſtyle, elocution, and action. Senſe and 
argument, though coarſely delivered, will have their 
weight in 2 private converſation, with two or three 
people of ſenſe; but in a public aſſembly they will 
have none, if naked and deſtitute of the advantages 
L have mentioned. Cardinal De Retz obſerves, very 
juſtly, that every numerous aſſembly, is mob; iuflu- 
enced by their paſſions, humours, and affections, 
which nothing but elaquence ever did, or ever can, 
engage. This is ſo important a conſideration for every: 
body in this country, and. mare partiularly, cx you, 
that I earneſtly recommend it to yqur moſt ſerious: 
care and attention. Mind your diction, in whatever 
| language 
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language you either write or ſpeak; contract a habit 
of correctneſs and elegance. Conſider your ' ſtyle, 
even in the freeſt converſation, and moſt familiar let- 
ters. After, at leaſt, if. not before, you have ſaid a 
thing, reflect if you could not have ſaid it better. 
Where you.doubt of the propriety or elegancy of a 
word or a phraſe, conſult ſome good dead, or living 
authority in that language. Uſe yourſelf to tranſlate, 
from various languages, into Engliſh : correct thoſe 
tranſlations till they ſatisfy your ear, as well as your 
underſtanding, And be convinced of this truth, that 
the beſt ſenſe and reaſon in the world will be as un- 
welcome in a public aſſembly, without theſe orna- 
ments, as they will in public companies, without the 
aſſiſtance of manners and politeneſs. If you will pleaſe 
people, you muſt pleaſe them in their own way: and, 
as you cannot make them what they ſhould' be, you 
muſt take them as they are. I repeat it again, they 
are only to be taken by agr&mens, and by what flatters 
their ſenſes and their hearts. Rabelais firſt wrote a 
moſt excellent book, which nobody liked; then, de- 
termined to conform to the public taſte,” he wrote 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, which "_ body: l, 
ne it was. e 113 2; 
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LETTER clxxv. 125 


London, December the gth, 0 8. 1 749 
DEAR BOY; 


I's is now nde forty years — l laws: never 
ſpoken, nor written one fi ingle word, without giv- 
ing myſelf at leaſt one moment's time to , conſider, 
whether it was a good one or a bad one, and whe- 
ther I could not find out a better in its place. An 
unharmonious and rugged period, at this time, ſhocks 
my ears; and I, like all the reſt of the world, 

will willingly exchange, and give up ſome degree 


4 d 


een 3 


of rough ſenſe, for a good degree of pleaſing ſound. 
1 will ice and truly own to you, without eithe 
vanity or falſe modeſty, that Whatever reputation 
have acquired, as a ſpeaker, is more owing to my 
conſtant attention to my diction, than to my matter, 
which was neceffarily juſt the ſame of other people's. 
When you come into Parliament, your reputation as 
a ſpeaker will depend much more upon your words, 
and your periods, than upon the ſubje&. The fame 
matter occurs equally. to every body of common- 
ſenſe, upon the ſame queſtion ; the drefling it well, 
is what excites the attention and admiration of the 
audience. 5 3 * 
It is in Parliament that I have ſet my heart upon 
your, making a figure; it is there that I want to have 
you juſtly proud of | yourſelf, and to make me juſtly 
| proud of you. This means that you muſt be a good 
| Tpeaker there; 1 uſe the word mu/t, becauſe | know 
you may if you will. The vulgar, who are always 
miſtaken, Took upon a Speaker and a Comet with 
the ſameaſtoniſhment and admiration, taking them 
both for preternatural phenomenas. This error diſ- 
cCourages many young men from attempting that cha- 
racter; and good ſpeakers are willing to have their 
talent couſidered as ſomething very extraordinary, if 
not a peculiar gift of God to his elect. But let you 
and me analyſe and ſimplify this good ſpeaker, let us 
ſtrip him of thoſe adventitious plumes, with which 
his own pride, and the ignorance of others have 
decked him; and we ſhall find the true definition of 
him to be no more than this—A man of good com- 
mon ſenſe, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf 
elegantly, upon that ſubject upon which he ſpeaks. 
There is, ſurely, no witchcraft in this. A man of 
ſenſe, without a ſuperior and aſtoniſhing degree of 
parts, will not talk nonſenſe upon any ſubject; 
nor will he, if he has the leaſt taſte or application, 
talk I What then does all chis mighty 
Vol. I. . | ' - art 
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art and myſtery of ſpeaking in Parliament amount 
to? Why, no more than this. That the man who 
ſpeaks in the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaks in that 


Houſe, and to four hundred people, that opinion, 


upon a given ſubject, which he would make do diffi- 


culty of ſpeaking in any houſe in England, round the 


fire, or at table, to any fourteen people whatſoever ; 
better judges, perhaps, and ſeverer critics of what 
he ſays, than any fourteen gentlemen of the Houſe 
of Commons. | 
I have ſpoken frequently in Parliament, and not 


always without ſome applauſe ; and therefore, I can 
aſſure you from my experience,” that there is very lit- 


tle in it. The elegancy of the ſtyle, and the turn of 


the periods, make the chief impreſſion upon the 
hearers. Give them but one or two round and har- 
monious periods in a ſpeech, which they will retain 


and repeat; and they will go home as well ſatisfied, 


as people do from an Opera, humming all the way one 


or two favourite tunes that have ſtruck their ears 
and were eaſily caught, Moſt people have ears, but 
few have judgment: tickle thoſe ears, and, depend 


upon it, you will catch their judgments, ſuch as 
they are. | 


Cicero, conſcious that he was at the top of his pro- 
feſſion, (for in his time Eloquence was a profeſſion) 
in order to ſet himſelf off, defines, in his treatiſe de 


_ - Oratore, an Orator to be ſuch a man as never was, nor 


never will be ; and by this fallacious argument, ſays, 
that he muſt know every art and ſcience whatſoever, 
or how ſhall he ſpeak upon them ? But with ſubmiſſi- 
on to ſo great an authority, my definition of an Ora- 


tor is extremely different from, and I believe much 
truer than his. I call that man an Orator, who rea- 


ſons juſtly, and expreſſeth himſelf elegantly upon 
whatever ſubject he treats. Problems in Geometry, 
Equations in Algebra, Proceſſes in Chemiſtry, and 
Experiments in Anatomy, are never, that I have hear- 


8 ed of, the objects of Eloquence; and therefore, I 


humbly 
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humbly coneeive, that a man may be a very fine 
ſpeaker, and yet know nothing of Geometry, Al- 


* Chemiſtry, or Anatomy. The ſubjects of all 


Parliamentary debates, are ſubjects of common ſenſe 


ſingly. | 10 2 
| Thus I write, whatever occurs to me, that I think. 


may contribute either to form or.inform you. May 
my labour not be in vain ! and it will not, if you will 


but have half the concern for yourſelf, that I have 


for you. Adieu. 


3 8 1 af Ct. 
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[I. ET TER CLAXV, 
London, December the 1ath, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 2 1 


L ORD Clarendon, in his hiſtory, ſays of Mr. 
John Hampden, that he had a head to contrive, a 
tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute, any miſchief. 
I ſhall not now enter into the juſtneſs of this character 
of Mr. Hampden, to whoſe brave ſtand againſt the 
the illegal demand of ſhip-money, we owe our pre- 
ſent liberties ; but I mention it to you as the charac- 
ter, which, with the alteration of one ſingle word, 
Good, inſtead of Miſchief, | would have you aſpire to, 
and uſe your utmoſt endeavours to deſerve. The 
head to contrive, God muſt to a certain degree have 
given you; but it is in your own power greatly to 
improve it, by ſtudy, obſervation, and reflection. 
As for the tongue to perſuade, it wholly depends upon 
yourſelf; and without it the beſt head will contrive 
to very little purpoſe. The hand to execute, de- 
pends likewiſe, in my opinion, in a great meaſure upon 
yourſelf. Serious reflection will always give courage 
in a good cauſe ; and the courage ariſing from reflec- 
tion is of a much ſuperior nature to the animal and 
conſtitutional courage I foot-ſoldier, The former 

" is 
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is fteady and unſhaken, where the nodus is dig nns 
vindice ; the Hattet is oftener improperly than proper- 
ly exerted, but always brutally. © 1 8 
The ſecond member of my text (to ſpeak eccle- 
ſiaſtically) ſhall be the ſubject of my following diſ- 
courſe ; the 7 2 to perſuade. As judicious Preach- 
ers recommend thoſe virtues, which they think that 
their feveral * audiences want the moſt; lach as truth 
and continence; at Court; difintereftednefs, in the 
City; and ſobriety, in the Country. 1 
You muſt certainly, in the courſe of your little 
experience have felt the different effects of elegant 
and inelegant ſpeaking. Do you not ſuffer, when 
people accoſt you in a ſtammering or heſitating 
manner; in an untuneful voice, with falſe accents 
and cadences; puzzling! and 'blundering through 
ſoleciſms, barbariſms, and vulgariſms ; miſ-placing 
even their bad words, and inverting all method ? 
Does not this prejudice you againſt their matter, be 
it what it will; nay, even againft their perſons? 1 
am ſure it does me. On the other hand, Do you 
not feel yourſelf inclined, prepoſſeſſed, nay even en- 
gaged in favour of thoſe who addreſs you in the 
direct contrary manner? The effects of a correct and 
adorned ſtyle, of method and perſpicuity, are incre- 
dible, towards perſuaſion ; they often ſupply the 
want of reaſon and argument; but, when ufed in 
the ſupport of reaſon and argument, they are irreſiſti- 
ble. The French attend very much to the purity 
and elegancy of their ſtyle, even in common conver- 
fation ; inſomuch, that it is a character, to ſay of a 
man, qui”! narre bien. Their converfations frequently 
turn upon the delicacies of their language, and an 
Academy is employed in fixing it. The Cru/ca, in 
Italy, has the ſame object; and 1 have met with ve- 
ry few Iralians, who did not fpeak their own lan- 
guage Correctly and elegantly, How much more 
neceffary is it for an Engliſhman to do ſo, who is to 
fpeak it in a public aſſembly, where the laws and li- 
| berties of his country are the ſubjects of his delibe- 
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ration? The tongue that would perſuade, there, 
muſt not content "elf with mere. articulation. I ou 
know. what pains Demoſthenes tock to correct his 
naturally bad elocution ; you know, that he declaim- 
ed by the ſea- ſide in ſtorms, to prepare himſelf for the 
noife of the tumutuous aſſemblies he was to ſpeak to; 
and you can now judge of the correctneſs and ele: 
gancy of his ſtyle. He thought all theſe things of 
conſequence, and he thought right; pray do you 
think ſo too. It is of the utmoſt conſequence to you 
to be of that opinion. If you have the leaſt detea 
in your elocution, take the utmoſt care and pains to 
correct it. Do not neglect your ſtyle, whatever lan- 
guage you ſpeak in, or whoever you ſpeak. to, were it 
your footman, Seek. always for the beſt words and 
the happieſt expreſſions you can find. Do not con- 
tent yourſelf with being barely underſtood; by 
adorn your thoughts, and dreſs them as you — 
your perſon; which, however well proportioned it 
might be, it would be very improper and indegent 
to exhibit; naked, or even worſe dreſſed than people 
of ur ſort are. 1 e 
. I bave ſent you, in a 2 which your Leipſig 
acquaintance, Duval, ſends to his correſpondent at 
Rome, Lord Bolingbroke's book *, which. he pub- 
liſhed about a year ago. I defire that you will read 
it over and over again, with particular attention to 
the ſtyle, and to all thoſe beauties of Qratory with 
which it is adorned. Till I read. that book, I confeſs 
I did not know all the extent and powers of the Eng- 
liſh language. Lord; Bolingbroke has both a tongue 
and a pen to perſuade; his manner of ſpeaking in 
private converſation, is full as elegant as his writings, 
whatever ſubje& he either ſpeaks or writes upon, he 
adorns with the moſt ſplendid eloquence not a ſtudied 
or laboured eloquence, but ſuch a flowing rr 
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of diction, which (from care perhaps at firſt) is be- 
come ſo habitual to him, | that even his moſt familiar 
converſations, if taken down in writing, would bear 


the Prefs, without the leaſt correction either as to 


method or ſtyle. If his conduct, in the former part 
of his life, had been equal to all his natural and ac- 
quired talents, he would moſt juſtly have merited 
the epithet of all- accompliſned. He is himſelf ſen- 
ſible of his paſt errors: thoſe violent paſſions, which 
ſeduced him in his youth, have now ſubſided by 


| age ; and, take him as he is now, the character of 
Pl 


l-accompliſhed is more his due, than any man's I 1 

ever Knew in my life. 

But he has been a moſt mortifying inſtance of the 
violence of human paſſions, and of the weakneſs of 
the ' moſt exalted human reaſon. His virtues and 
his vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not blend 
themſelves b gradation of tints, but formed a 
faden contraſt. 

Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplendid calours, 
and both rendered more ſhining from their Proxi- 
mity, Impetpoſity, 2 and almoſt extraya- 
gancys characteriſed not only his paſſions, but even 

is ſenſes... His youth was diſtinguiſhed” by all the 
tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in which he moſt li- 
centiouſly triumphed, diſdaining all decorum. His 
fine imagination has often been heated and exhauſted 
with his body, in celebrating and deifying the proſti- 
tute of the night; and his convivial joys were puſned 


to all the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals, Thoſe 
3 were interrupted but by a ſtronger, Ambi- 


on. The former impaired both his conſtitution 
and his character, but the latter deſtroyed both his 
fortune and his reputation. 

He has noble and generous ſentiments, rather than 
fixed reflected principles of good-nature and friend- 
ſhip ; but they are more violent than laſting, and ſud- 
denly and often varied to their oppoſite extremes, with 


regard even to the ſame—perſons. He receives the 


COmUean | 
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corimon attentions of civility as obligations, which he 
returns with intereſt; and reſents with paſſion the 
little inadvertencies of human nature, which he re- 
pays with intereſt too. Even a difference of opinion 
upon a Philoſophical ſubject, would provoke, and 
prove him no practical Philoſopher, at laft. 

Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, and 
the tumultuous agitation of his middle age, he has 
an infinite fund of various and almoſt univerſal 
knowledge, which, frem the cleareſt and quickeſt 
conception, and happieſt memory, that ever man 
was bleſſed with, he always carries about him. It is 
his pocket- money, and he never has occaſion to draw 
upon a book for any ſum. He excels more parti- 
cularly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works plainly | 
prove, The relative Political and Commerical in- 
tereſts of every country in Europe, particularly of 
his own, are- 4 known to him, than perhaps to 
any man in it; but how ſteadily he has purſued the 
latter, in his public conduct, bis enemies, of all 
parties and denominations, tell with joy. | 
Hie engaged young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
buſineſs; and his penetration was almoſt intuition. ! 
am old enough to have heard him ſpeak in Parlia- 
ment. And 1 remember, that, though prejudiced 
againſt him by party, I felt all the force and charms 
of his eloquence. Like Belial, in Milton, © he made 
the worſe appear the better cauſe,” All the in- 
ternal and external advantages and talents of an 
Orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, clocu- 
tion, knowledge; and above all, the pureſt and 
moſt florid dition, with the juſteſt metaphors, and 
happieft images, had raiſed him to the poſt of Secre- 
tary at War, at ſour-and-twenty years old; an age 
at which others are hardly thought fit for the ſmalleſt 
employments. 

During his long exile in France, he applied him- 
ſelf to ſtudy with his characteriſtical ardour ; and 
there he formed, and chiefly executed the plan of | 

| a great 
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a great Philoſophical work. The common bounds 
of human knowledge are too narrow for his warm 
and aſpiring | imagination. He mult go, extra flo- 
mautia mania fun di, and explore the unknown and 
unknowable regions of Metaphyſics ; which open an 
unbourded field for the excurſions of an ardent ima 
gation. where endleſs conjectures ſupply the de- 
edt of unattainable knowledge, . and too often uſurp 
both its name and its influence. 

He has had a very handſome perſon, wah a moſt 
ergaging addreſs in his air and. manners: he has all 
the dignity and good. breeding Which a man of. qua- 
Aity: ſhould or can have, and Which ſo e in this 

country, at leaſt, really have. ; 

He profeſſes himſelf a Deiſt; believing, ina gener 
ral Providence, but doubting of, though by. no 
means rejecting (as is commonly e the im- 
wafabin of the ſoul, and a ſuture ſtate. 8 
Opon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what 
can we fay, but alas, poor human nature! 

In your deſtination, you will have frequent. occa- 
ſons to: ſpeak in public; to Princes = States; a- 
broad ; to the Houſe of Commons, at home: judge 
then, whether. Eloquence is necellary for you or 
not; not only common Eloquence, which is rather 
ſree ſrom faults, than adorned by beauties ; but the 
higheſt, the moſt ſhining degree of Eloquence, For 
God's ſake, have this obyect always in your view, 
and in your thoughts. Tune your tongue early to 
perſuaſion; and let no jarring, diſſonant accents ever 
fall from it. Contract an habit of ſpeaking well, 
upon every occaſion, and neglect yourſelf in no one. 
Eloquence and good- breeding, alone, with an ex- 
ceeding ſmall degree of Pants and knowledge, will 
carry a man a great way; with your paits and 
knowledge, then, how far will they not carry you 
Adieu. 
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3 London, December the 16th, O. S. 1749. 

DEAR BOY, | 20 rk 
Is letter will, I hope, find you ſafely arrived 
1 and well ſettled at Rome, after the uſual diſ- 
treſſes and accidents of a winter journey; which are 
very proper to teach you patience, Your ſtay there, 
1 look upon as a very important period of your life; 
and I do believe, that you will fill it up well. I hope 
you will employ the mornings diligently with Mr. 
Jarte, in acquiring weight; and the evenings in the 
beſt companies at Rome, in acquiring luſtre. A for- 
mal, dull father, would recommend to you to plad 
out the evenings, too at home over a book, by a 
dim taper; but I recommend to you the evenings 
fror your pleaſures, which are as much a part of your 
education, and almoſt as neceſſary a one, as your 
morning ſtudies. Go to whatever aſſemblies or /pec- 
tacles people of faſhion go to, aud, when you are 
there, do as they do. Endeavour to outſhine thoſe, 
who ſhine there the moſt; get the Garbo, the Cen- 
tilezza, the Leggiadria of the Italtans; make love to 
the moſt impertinent beauty, of condition that you 
meet with, and be gallant with all the reſt. Speak 
Italian, right or wrong, to every body ; and if you 
do but laugh at yourſelf firſt, for your bad Ita- 
lian, nobody elſe will laugh at you for it. That is 
the only way of ſpeaking it perfectly; which I ex- 
pet you will do, becauſe I am ſure you may, be- 
fore you leave Rome. View the moſt curious re- 
mains of antiquity, with a claſſical ſpitit ; and they 
will clear up to you many. paſſages of the claſſical 
authors: particulary the Trajan and Antonine Co- 
lumns; where you find the warlike inſtruments, the 
dreſſes, 
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dreſſes, and the triumphal ornaments of the Ro- 
mans. Buy alſo the prints and explanations of all 
thoſe reſpectable remains of Roman ' grandeur, and 
compare them with the originals. Moſt young tra- 
vellers are contented with a general view of thoſe 
things, fay they are very fine, -and then go about 
their buſineſs. I hope you will examine them in a 
very different way. Apprefondiſſe every thing you 
ſee or hear; and learn, if you can, the why and the 
wherefore, Inquire into the meaning and the ob- 
jects of the innumerable proceſſions, which you will 
fee at Rome at this time. Aſſiſt at all the ceremo- 
nies, and know the reaſon, or at leaſt the pretences 
of them; and, however abſurd they may be, ſee 
and ſpeak of them with great decency. Of all 
things, I beg of you not to herd with your own 
countrymen, but to be always either with the Ro- 
mans, or with the foreign Minifters refiding at Rome. 
You are ſent abroad to ſee the manners and charac- 
ters, and learn the languages, of foreign countries ; 
and not to converſe. with Engliſh, in Engliſh ; 
which would defeat all thoſe ends. Among your 
ver company, I recommend (as I have done be- 

| ore) the Jeſuirs to you; whoſe learning and gfdreſs 
will both pleaſe and improve you: inform yourſelf, 
as much as you can, of the hiſtory, policy, and 
ractice of that ſociety, from the time of its founder, 
* of Loyola, who was himſelf a mad-man. 
If you would know their morality, you will find it 
fully and admirably ſtated, in Les Lettres dun Pro- 
vincial, by the famous Monſieur Paſcal; and it is 
a book very well worth your reading. Few people 
fee what they (ce, or hear what they hear; that is, 
they ſe and hear. fo inattentively and ſuperficially, 
that they are very little the better for what they do 
ſee and hear. This, I dare ſay, neither is, nor will 
be your caſe. You will underſtand, reflect upon, 
and conſequently retain, what you ſee and hear. 
Jou have ſtill two years good, but no more, to ſorm 


Your 
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your character in the world deciſively: for within 
two months after your arrival in England, it will be 
finally and wrevocably determined, one way or 
another, in the opinion of the publie. Devote, there- 
fore, theſe two years to the purſuit of perfection; 
which ought to be every body's object, though in 
ſome particulars unattainable: thoſe who ſtrive and 
labour the moſt, will come the neareſt to it. But, 
above all things, aim at it, in the two important arts 
of ſpeaking, and pleaſing; without them, all your 
other talents are maimed and crippled. They are 
the wings upon which you muſt ſoar above other 
people; without them you will only crawl with the 
dull maſs of mankind, - Prepoſſeſſed by your Air, 
Addreſs, and Manners, perſuade by your tongue ; 
and you will eaſily execute, what your head has con- 
trived. I defire that you will ſend me very minute 
accounts from Rome; not of what you ſec, - but of 
who you ſee : of your pleaſures and entertainments. 
Tell me what companies you frequent moſt, and 
how you are received. Mi dica anche ſe Þ ltaliano 
va bene, e ſe lo parla facilmente ; ma in ogni caſo 
biſogna parlarlo ſempre per potere al fine parlarlo 
bene e pulito. Le donne Pinſegnano meglio aſſai dei 
maeftrt Addio Caro Ragazzo, fi ricordi del Garbo, 
della Gentilezza, e della Leggiadria : coſe tante ne- 
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London, December the 19th, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, | 8 


T H E knowledge of mankind is a very uſeful 
knowledge for every body; a moſt neceſſary 
one for you, who are deſtined to an active, public 
life. You will have to do with all forts of characters; 


vou ſhould, therefore, know them thoroughly, Ps | 
| oxder 
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order to manage them ably. This knowledge is not 
to be gotten ſyſtematically; you muſt acquire it 
wearkels, by your own obſervation and ſagacity: Þ 
will give you ſuch hints as I think may be uſeful 
land- marks in your intended progreſs. 

I have often told you (and it is moſt true) that, 
with regard to mankind, we muſt not draw general 
concluſions from certain particular principles, though 
in the main, true ones. We muſt not ſuppoſe, that, 
becauſe a inan is a rational animal, he will, there- 
fore, always act rationally: or, becauſe he has ſuch 
or ſuch a predominant paſſion, that he will act inya- 
riably and conſequentially in the purſuit of it. No: 
We are complicated machines ; and though we have 
one main ſpring, that gives motion to the whole, we 
have an infinity of little wheels, which, in their 
turns, retard, precipitate, and ſometimes ſtop that 
motion. Let us exemplify. I will ſuppoſe Ambiti- 
on to be (as it commonly is) the predominant paſſion 
of a Miniſter of State; and I will ſuppoſe that Mi- 
niſter to be an able one. Will he, therefore, inva- 
riably purſue the object of that predominant paſſion 2 
May I be ſure that he will do ſo and fo, becauſe he 
_ ought ? Nothing leſs. Sickneſs, or low ſpirits, may 
damp this predominant-paſſion z humour and pee- 
viſnneſs may triumph over it; inferior paſſions may, 
at times, ſurprize it, and prevail. Is this ambitious 
Stateſman amorous ? Indiſcreet and unguarded con- 
fidences, made in tender moments, to his wife of 
his miſtreſs, may defeat all his ſchemes. Is he ava- 
ricious? Some great lucrative object, ſuddenly pre- 
ſenting itſelf, may unravel all the work of his ambi- 
tion. Is he paſſionate ? Contradiction and provoca- 
tion (ſometimes, it may be, too artfully intended) 
may extort raſh and inconſiderate expreſſions, or ace 
tions, deſtructive of his main object. Is he vain, 
and apen to flattery ? An artful, flattering favourite 
may miſlead him; and even lazineſs may, at certain 
moments, make him neglect or omit the neceſſary 

| ſteps 
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ſteps to that height which he wants to arrive at. 
Seek firſt, then, for the predominant paſſion of the 
character which you mean to engage and influence, 
and addreſs yourſelf to it; but without defying or 
deſpiſing the inferior paſſions : get them in your in- 
tereſt too, for now and then they will have. their 
turns. In many caſes, you may riot have it in your 
power to contribute to the gratification of the -pre- 
vailing paſſion ; then take the next beſt to your aid. 

are many avenues to every man; and, when 
you cannot get at him through the great one, try the 
ferpentine ones, and you will arrive at laſt. | 

There are two inconſiſtent paſſions, which; howe- 
ver, frequently accompany each other, like man and 
wife; and which, like man and wife, too, are com- 
monly clogs upon each other. I mean Ambition and 
Avarice : the latter is often the true cauſe of the for- 
mer; and then is the prodominant paſſion. It ſeems 
. to have been ſo in Cardinal Mazarin; who did any 
thing, ſubmitted to any thing, and forgave any 
thing, for the ſake of plunder. He loved and court- 
ed Power like an uſurer; becauſe it carried Profit 
along with it. Whoever ſhould have formed bis 
opinion, or taken his meaſures, fingly, from the am- 
bitious part of Cardinal Mazarin's character, would 
have found himſelf often miſtaken. Some, who had 
found this out, made their fortunes by letting hirn 
cheat them at play. On the contrary, Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu's prevailing paſſion ſeems to have been Ambi- 
tion, and his immenſe riches, only the natural con- 
ſequences of that Ambition gratified ; and yet, I 
make no doubt, but that Ambtion had now and then 
its turn with the former, a Avarice with the latter. 
Richelieu (by the way) is ſo ſtrong a proof of the 
inconſiſtency of human nature, that I cannot 
'obferving to you, that, while he abſolutely governed 
both his King and his Country, and was, in a great 
degree, the arbiter of the fate of all Europe, he was 
more jealous of the great reputation of Corneille, _ 
1 0 
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of the power of Spain; and more flattered with bes 
ing thought (what he was not) the beſt Poet, than 
with being thought (what he certainly was) the great- 
eſt Stateſman in Europe; and affairs ſtood ſtill, while 
he was concerting the criticiſm upon the Cid. Could 
one think this poſſible, if one did not know it to 
be true ? Though men are all. of one compoſition, 
the ſeveral ingredients are ſo differently proportion- 


ed in each individual, that no two are exactly alike ; 


and no one, at all times, like himſelf. The ableſt 
man will, ſometimes, do weak things; the proudeſt 
man, mean things; the honeſteſt man, ill things; 
and the wickedeſt man, good ones. Study indivi- 
duals, then ; and if you take (as you ought to do) 
their outlines from their prevailing paſſion, ſuſpend 
your laſt finiſhing ſtrokes, till you have attended to, 
and diſcovered, the operations of their inferior paſ- 
fions, appetites, and humours. A man's general 
character may be that of the Honeſteſt Man of the 
world : do not diſpute it ; you might be thought en- 
vious or ill- natured: but, at the fame time, do 
not take this probity upon truſt, to ſuch a degree as 


to put your life, fortune, or reputation, in his pow- 


er. This honeſt man may happen to be your rival 
in power, in intereſt, or in love; three paſſions that 
often put honeſty to moſt ſevere trials, in which it 
js too often caſt : but firſt analyſe this Honeſt Man 
yourſelf ; and then, only, you will be able to judge, 


how far you may, or may not, with ſafety, truſt 


him. 

Women are much more like each other than men; 
they have, in truth, but two paſſions, Vanity and 
Love: theſe are their univerſal characteriſtics. An 
Agrippina may ſacrifice them to Ambition, or a 


Meſſalina to Luſt ; but thoſe inſtances are rare; and, 


in general, all they ſay, and all they do, tends to 
the gratification of their Vanity, or their Love. He 


-who flatters them moſt, pleaſes them beſt ; and they 


are moſt in love with him, who they think is the 
| moſt. 
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moſt in love with them. No adulation is too ſtron 
for them; no aſſiduity too great; no ſimulation of 
paſſion too groſs: as, on the other hand, the leaſt 
word or action, that can poſſibly be conſtrued into 
a ſlight or contempt, is unpardonable, and never for- 
gotten. Men are, in this reſpect, tender too, and 
will ſooner forgive an injury than an inſult. Some 
men are more captious than others; ſome are always 
wrong- headed: but every man living has ſuch a 
ſhare of Vanity, as to be hurt by marks of ſlight 
and contempt. Every man does not pretend to be 
a Poet, a Mathematician, or a Stateſman, and con- 
ſidered as ſuch; but every man pretends to common 
ſenſe, and to fill his place in the world with common 
decency; and, conſequently, does not eaſily forgive 
thoſe negligences, inattentions, and flights, which 
ſeem to call in queſtion, or utterly deny him both 
theſe pretenſions. / 

Suſpect, in general, thoſe who remarkably affect 
any one virtue; who raiſe it above all others, and 
who, in a manner, intimate that they poſleſs it ex- 
cluſively. I fay ſuſpect them; for they are common- 
ly impoſtors : but do not be ſure that they are al- 
ways ſo; for I have ſometimes known Saints really 
religious, Bluſterers really brave, Reformers of man- 
ners really honeſt, and Prudes really chaſte. Pry in- 
to the receſſes of their hearts yourſelf, as far as you 
are able; and never implicitly adopt a character up- 
on common fame; which, though generally right as 
to the great outlines of characters, is always wrong 
in ſome particulars. | PR” 

Be upon your guard againſt thoſe, who, upon 
very flight acquaintance, obtrude their unaſked and 
unmerited friendſhip and confidence upon you; for 
they probably cram you with them only for their 
own eating ; but, at the ſame time, do not roughly 
reject them upon that general ſuppoſition. Examine _ 
further, and ſee whether thoſe unexpected offers 
flow from a warm heart and a filly head, or from a 
deſigning 
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deſigning head and a cold heart; for Knavery and 
Folly have often the ſame ſymptoms, In the firſt 
caſe, there is no danger in accepting them, valeant 
quantum valere poſſunt, In the latter caſe, it may be 
uſeful to ſeem to accept them, and artfully to turn 


the battery upon him who raiſed it. | 

There is an incontinency of friendſhip among 
young fellows, who are affociated by their mutua 
pleaſures only ; which has, very frequently, bad con- 
quences. A parcel of warm hearts, and unexperi- 
enced. heads, heated by convivial mirth, and poſſibly 
a little too much wine, vow, and realty mean at the 
time, eternal friendſhips to each other, and indiſ- 
creetly pour out their whole ſouls in common, and 
without the leaft reſerve. Theſe confidences are as 
indiſcreetly repeated, as they were made: or new 
pleaſures, and new places, ſoon diſſolve this ill-ce- 
mented connection; and then very ill uſes are made 
of theſe raſh confidences. Bear your part, howe- 
ver, in young companies ; nay, excel, if you can, 
in all the ſocial and convivial joy and feſtivity that 
become youth. Truſt them with your love-tales, if 
you pleaſe; but keep your ſerious views ſecret, 
Truft thoſe only to ſome tried friend, more experi- 
enced than yourſelf, and who, being in a different 
walk of life from you, is not likely to become your 
rival; for I would not adviſe you to depend ſo much 
upon the heroic virtue of mankind, as to hope, or 


believe, that your competitor will ever be your friend, 
as to the object of that competition. 


Theſe are reſerves and cautions very neceſſary ts 
have, but very imprudent to ſhow ; the volto ſciolto 
ſhould accompany them. Adieu. 


LETTER 


+7 2FO-HETS- So e 


Ee” 7 
DEAR BOY, 17 13 
RE AT talents, and great virtues (if you 
ſhould have them) will procure you the reſpect 
and the admiration of mankind ;, but it is the leſſer 
talents, the /eniores virtutes, which muſt procure you 
their love and affection. The former, unaſſiſted and 
unadorned by the latter, will extort praiſe ; but will, 
at the ſame time, excite both fear and envy ; two 
ſentiments abſolutely incompatible, with love and af- 
fection. as W 
Ceſar had all the great vices, and Cato all the great 
virtues, that men could have. But Ceſar had the 
leniores virtutes, which Cato wanted; and which 
made him beloved, even by his enemies, and gained 
him the hearts of mankind, in ſpight of their reaſon; 
while Cato was not even beloved by his friends, not- 
withſtanding the eſteem and reſpect which they could 
not refuſe to his virtues; and, I am apt to think, that if 
Ceſar had wanted, and Cato poſſeſſed, thoſe leniores 
virtutes, the former would not have attempted (at 
leaſt with ſucceſs) and the latter could have protected, 
the liberties of Rome. Mr. Addiſon, in his Cato, 
lays of Ceſar (and I believe with truth) 


Curſe on his virtues, they've undone bis country. 


By which he means, thoſe leſſer, but engaging vir: 
tues, of gentlenefs, affability, complaiſance, and 
good humour. The knowledge of a- Scholar, the 
courage of a Hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, will be 
admired ; but if the knowledge be accompanied with 
arrogance, the courage with, ferocity, and the virtue 
with inflexible ſeverity, the man will never be loved. 
The heroiſm of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his 

Vol. I. LI brutal 
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brutal courage deſerves that name) was univerſally ad- 
mired; but the man no where beloved. Whereas 


Henry the IV. of France, who had full as much 
courage, and was much longer engaged in wars, was 


generally beloved upon account of his leſſer and foe 
cial virtues. We are all ſo formed, that our under- 
ftandings are generally the dapes of our hearts, that 
rs, of our paſſions; and the fureſt way to the former, 


is through the latter, which muſt be engaged by the 


leniores virtutes alone, and the manner of exerting 
them. The infolent civility of a proud man, is (for 
example) if poſſible, more ſhocking than his rudeneſs 
could be; becauſe he ſhows you, by his manner, 
that he thinks it mere condeſcenſion in him; and that 
his goodneſs __ beſtows upon you, what you have 
no pretence to cla. He intimates his protection, 
inſtead of his friendſhip, by a gracious nod, inſtead 
of an uſual bow; and rather ſignifies his conſent that 
you may, than his invitation that you ſhould fit, 
walk, eat, or drink with him. 5 

The coſtive liberality of a purſe- proud man, inſults 
the diſtreſſes it ſometimes relieves; he takes care to 
make you feel your own misfortunes, and the dif- 
ference between your ſituation and his ; both which 
he inſinuates to be Jalt'y merited : yours, by your 
folly, his, by his wiſdom. The arrogant pedant does 
not communicate, but promulgates his knowledge. 
He does not give it you, but he inflicts it upon you; 
and is (if poſſible) more deſirous to ſhow you your 
own ignorance, than his own learning. Such manners 
as theſe, not only in the particular inſtances which I 
have mentioned, but likewiſe in all others, ſhock and 


revolt that little pride and vanity, which every man 


Has in his heart; and obliterate in us the obligation 


for the favour conferred, by reminling us of the mo- 


tive which produced, and the manzer which accom- 
panied it, | | b | 
1 Theſe 


— 


T HIS $ON.* - 9 
Theſe Faults point out their oppoſite perfections, 
and your own — ſenſe will —.— ſuggeſt them 
to you. 3 e 
Bur beſides theſe leſſer virtues, there are, what may 
be called the leſſer talents or accotnpliſhments, which 
are of great uſe to adorn and recommend all the 
greater; and the more ſo, as all people are judges of 
the one, and but few are of the other. Every body 
feels the impteſſion, which an engaging addreſs, an 
agreeable manner of ſpeaking, and an eaſy politeneſs, 
makes upon them: and they prepare the way for the 
favourable teception of their betters. Adieu. 


. Sane... A. Cart. ace a. 1 . „„ 
— mn 


LETTER CLXXIX. 
London, December the 26th, O. S. 1749 · 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T HE New-year is the ſeaſon, in which cuſtotn 
ſeems more particularly to authoriſe civil and 
harmleſs Lies, under the name of compliments. 
People reciprocally profeſs wiſhes, which they ſeldom 
form; and concern, which they ſeldom feel. This 
is not the caſe between you and me, where truth 
leaves no room for compliments. oy, 

Dii tibi dent annos, de te nam cætera ſumes; was faid 
formerly to one, by a man who certainly did not think 
it. With the variation of one word only, I ill 
with great truth ſay it to you. I will make the firſt 
part conditional, by changing, in the ſecond, the 
nam into ff. May you live, as long as you are fit to 
live, but no . or, may you rather die, before 
you ceaſe to be fit to live, than after — true tens 
derneſs for you, makes me think more of the man- 
ner, than of the length of your hfe, and forbids me 
to wiſh it prolonged, by a fingle day, that ſhould 
bring guilt, reproach, 12 upon you. I have 
2 not 
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not malice enough in my nature, to wiſh that to my 
greateſt enemy. You are the principal object of all 
my cares, the only object of all my hopes: I have 
now reaſon to believe, that you will reward the 
former, and anſwer the latter; in that caſe may you 
live long, for you mult live happy; de te nam cetera 


fumes. Conſcious virtue is the only ſolid foundation 


of all happineſs; for riches, power, rank, or what- 
ever, in the common acceptation of the word, is ſup- 
oſed to conſtitute happineſs, will never quiet, much 
leſs cure, the inward pangs of guilt. To that main 
wiſh, I will add, thoſe of the good old. nurſe of 
Horace, in his Epiſtle to Tibullus : Sapere, you have 
it in a good degree already. E fari ut pofſit que 
ſentiat. Have you that? More, much more, is 
meant by it, than common ſpeech, or mere articula- 
tion. I fear that ſtill remains to be wiſhed for, and 1 
earneſtly wiſh it to you. Gratia and Fama will in- 
evitably accompany the above. mentioned qualifica- 
tions. The Valetudo is the only one that is not in 
your own power, Heaven alone can grant it you, and 
may it do ſo abundantly ! As for the mundus victus, 
non deficiente crumend, do you deſerve, and I will 
provide them. 8 

It is with the greateſt pleaſure that I conſider the 


Fair proſpect which you have before you. You have 


ſeen, read, and learned more, at your age, than moſt 

oung fellows have done at two or three and my. 

our deſtination is a ſhining one, and leads to rank, 
fortune, and diftinftion. Your education has been 
calculated for it; and to do you juſtice, that educa- 
tion has not been thrown away upon you. You want 
but two things, which do not want conjuration, but 
only care, to acquire; Eloquence and Manners. That 


is, the graces of ſpeech and the graces of behaviour. 


You may have them; they are as much in your 
power, as N your hair is: and will you let 
the want of them obſcure (as it certainly will do) that 
ſhining proſpect which preſents itſelf to you? I am 


ſure 


e 
ſure you will not. They are the ſharp end, the point, 
of the nail that you are driving, which muſt make 
way firſt, for the larger and more ſolid parts to enter. 
Suppoſing your moral character as pure, and your 
knowledge as found, as I really believe them both to 
be; you want nothing for that perfection, which I 
have ſo conſtantly wiſhed you, and take ſo much pains 
to give you, but Elequence and Politeneſs. A man, 
who is not born with a poetical genius, can never be 
a Poet; or, at beſt, an extreme bad one: but every 
man, who can ſpeak at all, can ſpeak” elegantly an 
correctly, if he pleaſes, by attending to the beſt 
Authors and Orators; and, indeed, 1 would adviſe 
| thoſe, who do not ſpeak elegantly, not to ſpeak at 
all; for, I am ſure, they will get more by their fi- 
lence than by their ſpeech. As for Politeneſs; who- 
ever keeps good company, and is not polite, muſt _ 
have formed a reſolution, and take ſome pains not to 
be ſo; otherwiſe he would naturally and inſenſibly 
take the air, the addreſs, and the turn of thoſe he 
converſes with. You will, probably, in the courſe of 
this year, ſee as great a variety of good company, in 
the ſeveral Capitals you will be at, as in any one year 
of your life; and conſequently muſt (1 ſhould. hope) 
catch ſome of their manners, almoſt whether you will 
or not; but, as I dare ſay that you will endeavour to 
do it, I am convinced you will ſucceed, and that T 
ſhall have the pleaſure of finding you, at your return 
here, one of the beſt-bred men in Europe. | 
I imagine, that when you receive my letters, and 
come to thoſe parts of them which relate to Eloquence 
and Politeneſs, you ſay, or at leaſt think, What, will 
he never have done upon thoſe two ſubjects ? Has he 
not ſaid all he can 'fay upon them? Why the 
ſame thing over and over again? If you do think 
or fay ſo, it muſt proceed from your not yet knowing 
the infinite importance of thoſe two accompliſhments ; 
which I cannot recommend to you too often, nor in- 
culcate too ſtrongly. But if, on the contrary, you 
| are 
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are convinced of the utility, or rather the neceflity, of 


thoſe two accampliſhmepts, and are determined to ac- 
quire them, my repeated admonitions are only un 
eceſſary ; and I grudge no trouble, which, can po 
bly be of the leaſt uſe to you. Ld 
[ flatter myſelf, that your ſtay at Rome will go a 
eat way towards anſwering all my views: I am ſure 
it will, if you employ our time, and yayr whale 
time, as you ſhould, — firſt morning hours, I 
would have yay devote to your graver ſtudies, with 
Mr. Harte; the middle part of the day, I would have 
employed in ſeeing Things ; and the evenings, in 
ſeeing | bees You are not, I hope, of a lazy, in- 


- 
7 


active turn, in either body ur mind; and, in that 


caſe, the day is full long enough for every thing eſ- 
pecially at Rome, where it is not the faſhion, as it is 
ro and at Paris, to imbezzle at leaſt half of it at 
table. But if, by accident, two or three hours are 
ſometimes wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, borrow 
them from * Six, or at moſt ſeven hours 
ſleep is, for a; conſtancy, as much as you or any body 
can want ; more 1s only lazineſs and dozing; and is, 
I am perſuaded, both unwholeſome and ſtupefying. 
If, by chance, your buſineſs, or your pleaſures, 
ſhould keep you up till four or five o'clock in the 
morning, I would adviſe you, however, to riſe ex- 
actly, at your uſual time, that you may not Joſe the 
precious morning hours; and that the want of ſleep 


may force you to go to bed earlier the next night. 


This is what 1 was adviſed to do, when very young, 
by a very wiſe man; and what, I aſſure you, I al- 
ways did, in the moſt diſſipated part of my life. I 
have very often gone to bed at fix in the morning, 
and roſe, notwithſtanding, at eight ; by which means 
I got many hours, in the morning, that my com- 


panions loſt; and the want of ſleep obliged me to 


keep good hours the next, or at leaſt the third night. 
To this method 1 owe the greateſt part of my. read- 

ing; for, from twenty to forty, I ſhould 1 
© ; „„ RE -8 L 3 725 1 have 
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have read very little, if I had not been up while my 
acquaintances were in bed. Know the true value 
time; ſnatch, ſeize, and eryoy every moment of it. 
No idleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraftination : never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. That 
was the rule of the famous and unfortunate Penfionary 
De Witt; who, by ſtrictly following it, found time, 
not only to do the whole bufinefs of the Republic, 
but to paſs his evenings at aſſembles and ſuppers, as 
if he had nothing elſe. to do or think of, 
Adieu, my dear friend (for ſuch I ſhall call you, 
and as fuch I fhall, for the future, live with you.) 
For I diſclaim all titles which imply an authority, that, 


1 am perſuaded, you will never give me occaſion tg 
exerciſe. 


Muttos, et Ales, moſt _ to Mr. Hate 


—— — — — — — —— ca 
L E. * T E R CLXKX. 


Loadon, January the Sth, O. S. 1750: 
DEAR BOY, 


HAVE ſeldom or never written to you upon che 
|] ra of Religion and Morality : your own rea- 
I am perſuaded, has given you true notions of 
both; they ſpeak. beſt for themſelves; but, if the 
wanted aſſiſtance, you have Mr. Harte at 3 bath 
for precept and example: to your own reaſon, theres 
ore, and to Mr. Harte, ſhall I refer you, for the 
Reality of both;; and confine myſelf, in this letter, 
to the decency, the utility, and the neceſſity, of 
ſcrupulouſly . the Ap es of both. 
When I fay t 7 of religion, I do not 
mean that you ſnould talk or act like a Mi 
or an ent, nor chat you ſhould take: up a con- 


troverſia 
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troverſial cudgel, againſt whoever attacks the ſect 
you are of; this would be both uſeleſs, and unbe- 
coming your age: but I mean that you ſhould by no 
means ſeem to approve, encourage, or applaud, . 
thoſe libertine notions, which ſtrike at religions equal- 
ly, and which are the poor thread-bare topics of half 
Wits, and minute Philoſophers. Even thoſe who are 
ſilly. enough to laugh at their jokes, are ſtill wiſe 
enough to diſtruſt and deteſt their characters: for, 
putting moral virtues at the higheſt, and religion at 
the loweſt, religion muſt ſtill be allowed to be a col- 
lateral ſecurity, at leaſt, to virtue; and every pru- 
dent man will ſooner truſt to two ſecurities than to 
one. Whenever, therefore, you happen to be in 
company with thoſe pretended Eſprits fort, or with 
thoughtleſs libertines, who laugh at all religion, to 
ſhow their wit, or diſclaim it, to compleat their riot; 
let no word or look of yours intimate the leaſt appro- 
bation ; on the contrary, let a ſilent gravity expreſs 
your diſlike : but enter not into the ſubject, and de- 
cline ſuch urprofitable and indecent controverſies, 
Depend upon this truth, That every man is the worſe 
looked upon, and the leſs truſted, for, being thought 
to have no religion; in ſpite of all the pompous and 
ſpecious epithets he may aſſume, of Efprit fort, 
Free-thinker, or Moral Philoſopher; and a. wilg 
Atheiſt (if ſuch a thing there is) would, for his own 
Intereſt, and character in this world, pretend ta ſome 
_ 1 5 
| our moral character muſt be not only pure, but, 

like Ceſar's wife, unſuſpected. The leaſt ſpeck, or 
blemiſh, upon it, is fatal. Nothing degrades and vi- 
lifes more, for it excites and unites deteſtation and 
contempt. There are, however, wretches in the 
world profligate enough to explode all notions of mo- 
ral good and evil; to maintain that they are merely 
local, and depend entirely upon the cuſtoms and 
faſhions of different countries: nay, there are ſtill, 


if 
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if poſſible, more unaccountable wretches ; I mean, 
thoſe who affect to preach and propagate ſuch abſurd 


and infamous notions, without beheving them them- 


ſelves. Theſe are the devil's hypocrites. Avoid, as 


much as poſſible, the company of ſuch people; who 
reflect a degree of diſcredit, and inlamy, upon 
all who converſe with them. But, as you may, 
ſometimes, by accident, fall into ſuch company, take 
great care that no complaiſance, no good-humour, 
no warmth of feital mirth, ever make you ſeem even 
to acquieſce, much leſs to approve or applaud, ſuch 
infamous doctrines. On the other hand; do not de- 
bate, nor enter into ſerious argument, upon a ſubjcct 


ſo much below it: but content yourſelf with telling 


theſe Apoſtles, that you know they are not ſerious ; 


that you have a much better opinion of them than 


they would have you have; and that, you are very 
ſure, they would not practiſe the doctrine they preach. 
But put your private mark upon them, and ſhun them 
for ever afterwards. _,, - tis | 
There is nothing ſo delicate as your moral cha- 
racter, and nothing which it is your intereſt ſo much 
to preſerve pure. Should you be ſuſpected. of In- 


juſtice, Malignity, Perfidy, Lying, c. all the parts 


and knowledge in the world will never procure you 


eſteem, friendſhip; or reſpect. A ſtrange concur- 
rence of circumſtances. hath ſometimes raiſed very bad 
men to high ſtations ;, but they have been raiſed like 
criminals to a pillory, where their perions and their 
crimes, by being more conſpicuous, are only the 
more known, the more deteſted, and the more pelted 
and inſulted. If, in any caſe whatloever, affectation 
and oſtentation are pardonable, it is in the caſe of 
morality ; though, even there, I would not adviſe 
you to a phariſaicai pomp of virtue, But I will re- 
commend to you a moſt ſcrupulous tenderneſs for 

| your 
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your moral character, and the utmoſt care not to ſay 
or do the leaſt thing, that may, ever fo ſlightly, taint it. 
Show yourſelf, upon all occafions, the advocate, the 
friend, but not the bully, of Virtue. Colonel Char- 
tres, whom you have certainly heard of, (who was, I 
believe, the moſt notorious blaſted raſcal in the world, 
and who had, by all ſorts of crimes, amaſſed immenſe 
wealth) was ſo ſenſible of the diſadvantage of a bad 
character, that I heard him once fay, in his impu- 
dent, profligate manner, that, though he would not 
give one farthing for Virtue, he would give ten thou- 
fand pounds for a character: becauſe he ſhould get = 
hundred thouſand pounds by it: whereas he was fo 
blaſted that he had no longer an opportunity of cheat- 
ing people. Is it poſſible then that an honeſt man can 

neglect, what a wiſe rogue would purchaſe fo dear? 
There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, 
of good principles, ſometimes fall, from miſtaken 
notions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf-defence z I mean 
Lying: though it is inſeparably attended with more 
mfamy and loſs than any other, The prudence and 
neceſſity of often concealing the truth, inſenſibly ſe- 
duces people to violate it. It is the only art of mean 
capacities, and the only refuge of mean ſpirits. 
Whereas concealing the truth, upon proper occa- 
fions, 18 as prudent and as innocent, as tellmg a lie, 
upon any occaſion, is infamous and fooliſh, I will 
ſtate you a caſe in your own department, Suppoſe 
vou are employed at a foreign Court, and that the 

Miniſter of that Court is abſurd or impertinent enough 
to aſk you what your inſtructions are? Will you tell 
him a lie; which, as ſoon as found out, and found 
ont it certainly will be, mult deſtroy your credit, blaft 
your character, and render you uſeleſs there? No, Will 
you tell him the truth then, and betray your truſt ? As 
ce rainly, No. But you will anſwer, with firmneſs, That 
OY | | | you 
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you are ſurprized at ſuch a queſtion; that you are 
perſuaded he does not expect an anſwer to it; but 
that, ar all events, he certainly will not have one. 
Such an anſwer will give him confidence in you ; 
he will conceive an opinion of your veracity, of 
which opinion you may afterwards make very honeſt 
and fair advantages. But if, in negotiations, you 
are looked upon as a liar, and a trickſter,” no confi- 
dence will be placed in you, nothing wilt be commu- 
micated to you, and you will be in the fituation of a 
man who has been burned in the cheek z and who, 
from that mark, cannot afterwards get an honeſt 
livehhood if he would, but muſt continue a thief. 
Lord Bacon, very juſtly, makes a diſtinction be- 
tween Simulation and Diſſimulation; and allows the 
latter rather than the former: but ſtill obſerves, that 
they are the weaker ſort of Politicians who have re- 
courle to either, A man who has ſtrength of mind, 
| and ſtrength of parts, wants neither of them. Cer- 
zainly (fays he) the ableſt men 1hat ever were, have all 
bad an openneſs and frankneſs of dealing, and a name 
certainty and veracity z but then, they were like hor 
dell managed ; for they could tell, paſſing well, when to 
op, on turn: and at ſuch times, ben they thought the 
caſt indeed required ſome diſimulation, if then they uſed 
tt, it cams to paſs, that the former opinion ſpread abroad, 
of their good faith and clearneſs of dealing, made them 
almoſt inviſible. There are people who indulge them- 
ſelves in a ſort of lying, which they reckon innacent, 
and which in one ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts nobody but 
themſelves. This ſort of lying is the ſpurious offspring 
of vanity, begotten upon folly: theſe people deal 
in the marvellous; they have ſeen ſome things 
that never exiſted; they have ſeen other things 
which they never really ſaw, though they did 
exiſt, only becauſe they were thought worth ſeeing, = 
Has any thing remarkable been faid or done in any 
place, or jn any company ? they immediately porn | 
| | ; an 
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and declare themſelves eye or ear witneſſes of it. 
They have done feats themſelves unattempted, or at 
Jeatt unperformed, by others. They are always the 
heroes of their own fables; and think that they gain 
conſideration, or at leaſt preſent attention, by it. 
Whereas, in truth, all that they get is ridicule and 
contempt, not without a good degree of diſtruſt: 
for one muſt naturally conclude, that he who will tell 
any lie from idle vanity, will not ſcruple telling a 
greater for intereſt, Had I really ſeen any thing ſo 
very extraordinary as to be almoſt incredible, I would 
keep it to myſelt, rather than, by telling it, give any 
one body room to doubt for one minute of my vera- 
city. It is moſt certain, that the reputation of chaſti- 
ty is not ſo neceſſary for a woman, as that of veracity 
is for a man: and with reaſon : for it is poſſible for a 
woman to be virtuous, though not ſtrictly chaſte-: 
but it is not poſſible for a man to be virtuous without 
ſtrict veracity, The ſlips of the poor women are 
ſometimes mere. bodily frailties; but a lie in a man 
is a vice of the mind, and of the heart. For God's 
ſake, be ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of your 
moral Character; keep it immaculate, unblemiſhed, 
unſullied; and it will be unſuſpected. Defamation 
and calumny never attack, where there is no weak 
Place 3 they magnify, but they do not create. 
There is a very great difference between that pu- 
rity of character, which I ſo earneſtly recommend. to 
you; and the Stoical gravity and auſterity of cha- 
racter, which I do by no means recommend to you. 
At your age, I would no more wiſh you to be a Cato, 
than a Clodius, Be, and be reckoned, a man of 
pleaſure, as well as a man of buſineſs, Enjoy this 
happy and giddy time of your life; ſhine in the 
pleaſures, and in the company of people of your own 
age. This is all to be done, and indeed only can be 
done, without the leaſt taint to the purity of your mo- 
ral Character for thoſe miſtaken young Fellows, who 
think | to ſhine by an impious or immoral Licentiouſ- 
neſs, 
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neſs, ſhine only from their ſtinking, like corrupted 
floſh in the dark. Without this purity, you can have 
no dignity of character; and without dignity of cha- 
racer it is impoſſible to riſe in the world. You muſt 
be reſpectable, if you will be reſpected. I have 

known people ſlattern away their character, without 
really polluting it; the conſequence of which has 
been, that they have become innocently contemptible; 
their merit has been dimmed, their pretenſions un- 
regarded, and all their views defeated. Character 

muſt be kept bright, as well as clean. Content 
yourſelf with mediocrity in nothing. In purity of 
character, and in politeneſs of manners, labour to 
excel all, if you wiſh to equal many. Adieu. 


- —— —ů a ee © ie ata 
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LETTER CIXXXI. 
London, January the 11th, O. S. 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ESTERDAY I received a Letter from Mr. 
Harte, of the 31ſt December, N. S. which I 
will anſwer ſoon ; and for which I deſire you to re- 

turn him my thanks now, He tells me two things, 
that gives me great ſatisfaction; one is, that there 
are very few Engliſh at Rome; the other is, that 
you frequent the beſt foreign companies, This laſt 
is a very good ſymptom ; for a man of ſenſe is ne- 
ver deſirous to frequent thoſe companies, where he is 
not deſirous to pleaſe, or where he finds that he diſ- 
pleaſes. Ir will not be expected in thoſe companies, 
that, at your age, you ſhould have the Garbo, the 
 Diſinvoltura, and the Leggiadria of a man of five- 
and-twenty, who has been long uſed to keep the beſt. 
companies; and therefore do not be diſcouraged, and 
think yourſelf either ſighted or laughed at, becauſe 
you ſee others, older and more uſed to the world, 
ealier, more familiar; and, conſequently, rather 


better 


| 
* 
| 
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better received in thoſe companies. than yourſelf, In. 
time your turn will come; and if you do but ſhew 
an inclination, a defire to pleaſe, though you ſhould 
be embarraſſed, or even err in the means, {which 
muſt neceſſarily happen to you at firſt) yet the will 
(to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) will be taken for the deed ; 
and people, inſtead of laughing at you, will be glad 
to inſtruct you. Good-ſenſe can only give you the 
great outlines of good - breeding; but obſervation and 
uſage can alone give you the delicate touches, and the 


fine colouring,” You will naturally endeavour to 


ſhow the utmoſt reſpect to people of certain ranks 


and characters, and, conſequently, you will ſhow itz 


but the proper, the delicate manner of ſhowing that 
reſpect, nothing but obſervation and time can give. 

I remember, that when, with all the awkwardneſs 
and ruſt of Cambridge about me, I was firſt intro- 


duced into good company, I was frightened out of 


my wits. I was determined to be, what I thought, 
civil; I made fine low bows, and placed myſelf 
below every body; but when I was ſpoken to, or 
attempted to ſpeak myſelf, obſtupui, ſteterunique coma, 
et vox faucibus befit, If I ſaw people whiſper, I 
was ſure it was at me; and I thought myſelf the ſole 
object. of either the ridicule or the cenſure of the 
whole company : who, God knows, did not trouble 
their heads about me. In this way I ſuffered, for ſome 


time, like a criminal at the Bar; and ſhould cer- 


tainly have renounced all polite company for ever, 
if I had not been ſo convinced of the abſolute neceſ- 


ſity of forming my manners upon thoſe of the beſt 


companies, that I had determined to perſevere, and 


ſuffer any thing, or every thing, rather than not 
compals that point, Inſenſibly it grew eaſier to me; 


and I began not to bow ſo ridiculouſly low, and to 


anſwer queſtions without great heſitation or ſtammer- 
ing; if, now and then, ſome charitable people, 
ſeeing my embarraſſment, and being deſæuvrè them- 
ſelves, came and fpoke to me, I conſidered them-as 

RE angcls 
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angels ſent to comfort me, and that gave me a little 
courage. I got more ſoon afterwards, and was in- 
trepid enough to go up to a fine woman, and tell her 
that I thought it a warm day; ſhe anſwered me, very 
civilly, that ſhe thought ſo too; upon which the 
converſation ceaſed, - on my part, for ſame time, till 
ſhe, good-naturedly reſuming it, ſpoke to me thus; 

I ſce your embarraſſment, and J am ſure that the 
« few Words you ſaid to me, coſt you a great deal; 
but do not be diſcouraged for that reaſon, and 
« avoid good company. We ſee that you deſire to 
e pleaſe, and that is the main point; you want only 
« the manner, and you think that you want it ſtill 
« more than you do. You muſt go through your 
<* noviciate before you can profeſs good-breeding ; 
« and, if you will be my Novice, I will preſent you 
« to my acquaintance as ſuch.“ 
Tou will eaſily imagine how much this Speech pleaſ- 
ed me, and how aukwardly I anſwered it; I hemm'd 
once or twice (for it gave me a bur in my throat) 
before I could tell her, that I was very much obliged 
to her; that it was true, that I had a great deal of 
reaſon to diſtruſt my own behaviour, not being uſed 
to fine company; and that I ſhould be proud of being 
her Novice, and receiving her inſtructions. As ſoon 
as I had fumbled out this anſwer, ſhe called up three 
or four people to her, and ſaid, * Sgavez vous (for 
ſhe was a foreigner, and I was abroad) gue j'ai entre- 
pris ce jeune homme, et qu'il le faut raſſurer ? Pour mei, 


74 


— 


* Do you know that I have undertaken this 
young man, and he muſt be encouraged ? As for 
« me, I think I have made a conqueſt of him; for 
<« he juſt now ventured to tell me, altho' tremblingly, 
« that it is warm. You will aſſiſt me in poliſhing 
„ him. He muſt neceſſarily have a paſſion for ſome- 
body; if he does not think me worthy of being the 

5 | | 6 objcHt 
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Je crois en avoir fait la conquite, car il Peſt emancips dans 
le moment au point de me oe, en tremblant, qu'il faiſoit 
chaud. I faut que vous n*aidiez d le derouiller, Il lui 
faut ntceſſairement une paſſion, et s'il ne men juge pas 
digne, nous lui en chercherons quelque autre. Au reſte, 

mon Novice, wallez pas vous encanailler avec des filles 
d Opera, et des Comtediennes qui wous epargneront les fraix 

et du Sentiment et de la Politeſſe, mais qui vous en cou- 
teront bien plus d tout autre egard. Je vous le dis encore; 
ft vous vous encanaillez vous Eres perdu, mon ami. Ces 
Malheureuſes ruineront et võtre fortune, et votre ſante, 
corromperont vos mæurs, et vous n'aureꝝ jamais le ton 
de la bonne compagnie. The company laughed at this, 
lecture, and I was ſtunned with it. I did not know 
whether ſhe was ſerious or in jeſt. By turns I was 
pleaſed, aſhamed, encouraged, and dejected. But 

when I found, afterwards, that both ſhe, and thoſe 
to whom ſhe had preſented me, countenanced and 
protected me in company, I gradually got more af- 
ſurance, and began not to be aſhamed of endeavour- 
ing to be civil, I copied the beſt maſters, at firſt ſer- 
vilely, afterwards more freely, and at laſt, I joined 
habit and invention. PL 1 agg 
All this will happen to you, if you perſevere 'in 
the deſire of pleaſing, and ſhining as a Man of the 
World; that part of your character is the only one, 
about which I have at preſent the Jeaſt doubt. I 
cannot entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of your moral 

ns. I character; 


ä 


„2 


« Object, we will ſeek out ſome other. However, 
« my Novice, do not diſgrace yourſelf by frequ« nt- 
« ing Opera girls and Actreſſes; who will not 
require of you Sentiments and Politeneſs, but will 
« be your ruin in every reſpect. I repeat it to you, 
« my friend, if you ſhould-gert into low, mean com- 
„ pany, you will be undone. Thoſe creatures will 
« deſtroy your fortune and your health, corrupt 
« your morals, and you will never acquire the ſtyle 
« of good company.” | 
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character; your learned character is out of queſtion. 


* 


« 
* 


Your polite character is now the only remaining 
object that gives me the leaſt anxiety ;- and you are 
now in the right way of finiſhing it. Your conſtant - 
collifion with good company will, of courſe, ſmoorh 
and poliſh you, I could wiſh that you would fay, to 
the five or ſix men or women with whom you are the 
molt acquainted, That you are ſenſible, that, from 
youth and inexperience, you muſt make many miſ- 
takes in good- breeding; that you beg of them to 
correct you, without reſerve, wherever they ſee you 
fail; and that you ſhall take ſuch admonitions as the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of their friendſhip, Such a confeſ- 
ſion and application will be very engaging to thoſe to 
whom you make them. They will tell others of 
them, who will be pleaſed with that diſpoſition, and, 


in a friendly manner, tell you of any little ſlip or 
error. The Duke de Nivernois * would, I am ſure, 


be charmed, if you dropped ſuch a thing to him; 
adding, that you loved to addreſs yourſelf always to 


the beſt maſters. Obſerve alſo, the different modes 


of good-breeding of feverat nations, and conform 
©, yourſelf ro them reſpectively. Uſe an eaſy civility 
with the French, more ceremony with the Italians, 
and ſtill more with the Germans; but let it be without 


embarraſſment, and with eaſe. Bring it, by uſe, to 
be habitual to you; for, if it ſeems unwilling and 
forced, it will never pleaſe, Omnis Ariſtippum decuit 
Colar, et Res. Acquire an eaſineſs and verſatility 
of manners, as well as of mind; and, like the Ca- 
meleon, take the hue of the company you are with. 
There is a ſort of veteran women of condition, 
who, having lived always in the grand monde, and 
having poſſibly had ſome gallantries, together with 
the experience of five-ard-rwenty or thirty years, form 
Vor. I. M m a young 
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At that time Embaſſadot from the Court of 
France, at Rome. ; 
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a young fellow better than all the rules that can be 
given him. Theſe women, being paſt their bloom, 
are extremely flattered by the leaſt attention from a 
young Fellow; and they will point out to him thoſe 
manners and attentions that pleaſed and engaged them, 
when they were 1n the pride of their youth and beauty. 
Wherever you go, make ſome of thoſe women your 
friends; which a very little matter will do. Aſk 
their advice, tell them your doubts or difficulties, as 
to your behaviour : but take great care not to drop 
one word of their experience; for experience implies 
age, and the ſuſpicion of age, no woman, let her be 
ever ſo old, ever forgives. . © 

1 long for your picture, which Mr. Harte tells me 
is now drawing. I want to ſee your countenance, your 
air, and even your dre ; the better they all three are, 
the better; 1 am not wiſe enough to deſpiſe any one 
of them. Your dreſs, at leaſt, is in your own power, 
and I hope that you mind it to a proper degree. 
| | Yours, Adieu, 


— 


LEE. 


| London, January the 18th, O. S. 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 7 


Conſider the ſolid part of your little edifice as fo 

I near being finiſhed and completed, that my only 
remaining care is about the embelliſhments ; and that 
muſt now be your principal care too. Adorn your- 
ſelf with all thoſe graces and accompliſhments, 
which, without ſolidity, are frivolous ; but without 
which, ſolidity is, to a great degree, uſelels. Take 
- one man, with a very moderate degree of knowledge, 
but with a pleaſing figure, a prepoſſeſſing addreſs, 
graceful in all that he ſays and does, polite, liant, and, 
in ſhort, adorned with all the leſſer talents; and take 
another man, with ſound ſenſe and profound know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, but without the above-mentioned advantages; 
the former will not only get the better of the latter, 
in every purſuit of every kind, but in truth there will 
be no ſort of competition between them. But can 
every man acquire theſe advantages? I ſay. Yes, if 
he pleaſe ; ſuppoſing he is in a ſituation, and in cir- 


cumſtances, to frequent good company. Attention, 
obſervation, and imitation, will moſt infallibly do it. 


When you ſee a Man, whoſe firſt abord ſtrikes you, 
prepoſſeſſeth you in his favour, and makes you enter- 
tain a good opinion of him, you do not know Why: 
analyſe that abord, and examine, within yourſelf, the 
ſeveral parts that compoſed it; and you will generally 


find it to be the reſult, the happy aſſemblage of mo- 


deſty unembarraſſed, reſpe& without timidity, a gen- 


teel, but unaffected attitude of body and limbs, an 


open, chearful, but unſmirking countenance, and a 
dreſs, by no means negligent, and yet not foppiſh. 
Copy him then, not ſervilely, - but as ſome of the 
greateſt maſters of painting have copied others, ; in- 
ſomuch that their copies have been equal to the ori- 
ginals, both as to beauty and freedom. When you 


ſee a man, who is univerſally allowed to ſhine. as an 


agreeable, well-bred man, and a fine gentleman, (as 
for example, the Duke de Nivernois) attend to him, 
watch him carefully ; obſerve in what manner he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his ſuperiors, how he lives with his 
equals, and how he treats his inferiors. Mind his, 
turn of - converſation, in the ſeveral ſituations of 
morning viſits, the table, and the evening amuſe- 
ments. Imitate, without mimicking him; and be 
his duplicate, but not his ape. You will find that he 
rakes care never to ſay or do any thing, that can be 
conſtrued into a flight, or a negligence ; or that can, 
in any degree, mortify people's vanity and ſelf- love: 
on the contrary, you. will perceive that he makes 
people pleaſed with him, by making them firſt pleaſed 
with themſelves: he ſhows reſpect, regard, eſteem, 
and attention, where they are ſeverally proper; he 


ſows them with care, and he reaps them in plenty. 
M m 2 'Theſz 
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Theſe amiable accompliſhments are all to be ac- 
quired by ule and imitation ; for we are, in truth, 
more than half what we are, by imitation. The 
great point is, to chuſe good models, and to ſtudy 
them with care. People inſenſibly contract, not only 
the air, the manners, and the vices, of thoſe ' with 
whom they commonly converſe, but their virtues 
too, and even their way of thinking. This is {6 
true, that I have known very plain underſtandings 
catch a certain degree of wit, by conſtantly conyer- 
fing with thoſe who had a great deal. Perſiſt, there- 
fore, in keeping the beſt company, and you will inſen- 
fibly become like them; but if you add attention 
and obſervation, you will very ſoon be one of them. 
This inevitable contagion of company, ſhews you 
the neceſſity of keeping the beſt, and avoiding all 
other; for in every ane, ſomething will ſtick. You 
have hitherto, I confeſs, had very few opportunities 
of keeping polite company. Weſtminſter ſchool is, 
undoubtedly, the feat of illiberal manners and brutal 


| behaviour. Leipſig, I ſuppoſe, is not the ſear of 
refined and elegant manners. Venice, I believe, has 
done ſomething ; Rome, I hope, will do a great deal 


more; and Paris will, I dare ſay, do all that you 
want : always ſuppoſing, that you frequent the beſt 
companies, and in the intention of improving and 
forming yourſelf ; for, without that intention, no- 
thing will do. 

I here ſubjoin a liſt of all thoſe neceſſary, orna- 


mental accompliſhments (without which, no man 


living can either pleaſe, or riſe in the world) which 


hitherto I fear you want, and which only require 


your care and attention to poſſeſs. 

To ſpeak elegantly, whatever language you ſpeak 
in; without which, nobody will hear you with plea- 
ſure, and, conſequently, you will ſpeak to very little 
purpoſe. 5 

An agreeable and diſtinct elocution; without which 


nobody will hear you with patience: this, every 


body 
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body may acquire, who is not born with ſome im- "ff 

perfection in the organs of ſpeech. You are not | 
and therefore it is wholly in your power. You need -- _ 
take much leſs pains for it than Demoſthenes did. | 

A diſtinguiſhed politeneſs of manners and addreſs ; 
which common ſenſe, obſervation, good company, —- | 
and imitation, will infallibly give you, if you will 
accept of it. 10 Veo, viag aff 5 EE 

A genteel carviage, and graceful motions, with 
the air of a man of faſhion. A good dancing-maſter, 
with ſome care on your part, and ſome imitation of 
thoſe who excel, will ſoon bring this about. 

To be extremely clean in your perſon, and per- 
fectly well dreſſed, according to the faſhion, be that 
what it will. Your negligence of your dreſs, while 
you were a ſchool-boy, was pardonable, but would 
not be fo now. | 75 110 apt | | 

tad Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, with- 

out theſe accompliſhments, all you know, and all 
you can do, will avail you very little. Adieu, 


LETT Ex erm” © 
London, January the 25th, O, 8. 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I is fo long ſince I have heard from you, that I 
ſuppoſe Rome engroſſes every moment of y our 
time; and if it engroſſes it in the manner I could 
wiſh, I willingly give up my ſhare of it. I would 
rather prodeſſe quam conſpici. Put out your time but 
to good intereſt 5; and I do not defire to borrow 
much of it. Your ſtudies, the reſpectable remains of 
antiquity, and your evenings amulements, cannot, 
and indeed ought not, to leave you much time to 
write. You will probably never fee Rome again; 
and therefore you ought to ſee it well now: by ſee- 


ing 
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ing it well, I do not mean only the buildings, ſta- 
tues, and paintings; though they undoubtedly de- 
ſerve your attention : but I mean ſeeing into the 
conſtitution and government of it. But theſe things 
certainly occur to your own common ſenſe. 
How go your pleaſures at Rome? Are you in 
faſhion there; that is, do you live with the people 
who are? The only way of being ſo yourſelf, in 
time. Are you domeſtic enough in any conſiderable 
houſe to be called le petit Stanhope ? Has any woman 
of faſhion and good-breeding taken the trouble of 
abuſing and laughing at you 'amicably to your face? 
Have you found a good decrotteuſe ? For thoſe are 
the ſteps by which you muſt riſe; to politeneſs. _ I do 
not preſume to aſk if you have any attachment, be- 
cauſe I believe you will not make me your Confident ; 
but this I will ſay eventually, that if you have one, 
il faut bien paier d'aitentions et de petits ſoins, if you 
would have your ſacrifice propitiouſly received. Wo- 
men are not ſo much taken by beauty as men are, 
but prefer thoſe men who ſhow them the moſt atten- 


:* | : 
: * Would you engage the lovely fair? 
With gentleſt manners treat her; 
With tender looks and graceful air, 


In ſofteſt accents greet her. 


Verſe were but vain, the muſes fail, 
Without the Graces aid ; | 
The God of verſe could not prevail 
Fe ſtop the flying maid. 


Attention by attentions gain, 

And merit care by cares; 
So ſhall the nymph reward your pain, 
And Venus crown your prayers. 
= Probatum eſs. 


„ — — 


* Theſe three ſtanzas are the late Earl of Cheſter- 
—_— | In 


A man's 
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A man's addreſs and manner, weighs much'more 
with them than his beauty; and, without them, the 
Abbati and the Monſignori will get the better of you. 
This addreſs and manner ſhould be exceedingly re- 
ſpectful, but at the ſame time eaſy, and unembar- 
raiſed. Your chit-chat or entregent with them,  nei- 
ther can, nor ought to be very ſolid; but you-ſhould 
take care to turn and dreſs up your trifles prettily, 
and make them every now and then convey indi- 
rectly ſome little piece of flattery. A fan, a ribband, 
or a head-dreſs, are great materials for gallant diſſer- 
tations, to one who has got le ton leger et aimable 
de la bonne compagnie. At all events, a man had 
better talk too much to women, than too little; 
they take ſilence for dullneſs, unleſs where they think 
that the paſſion they have inſpired, occaſions it; and 
in that caſe they adopt the notion, chat. n f 


Silence in love betrays more woe. 
Than words, though ne'er ſo witty ; 

The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Delerves a double pity. 


A propos of this ſubject 3 What progreſs. da. you 
make in that language, in which Charles the Vth 
ſaid, that he would chuſe to ſpeak to his Miſtreſs.? 
Have you got all the tender diminutives, in ęita, 
ina, and ettina ; which, I preſume, he alluded: to? 
You already poſſeſs, and, I hope, take care not to 
forget, that language which he reſerved for his 
horſe. You are abſolutely maſter, too, of that lan- 
guage, in which he faid he would converſe with 
men; French. But, in every language, pray attend 
carefully to the choice of your words, and to the 
turn of your expreſſion, Indeed, it is a point of 
very great conſequence. To be heard with ſuceeſs, 
you muſt be heard with pleaſure : words are the 
dreſs of thoughts ; which ſhould no more be pre- 
ſented in rag, tatters, and dirt, than your perſon 
hould. 
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' ſhould. By the way; Do you mind your perſon 
and your dreſs ſufficiently ? Do you take great care 
of your teeth ? Pray have them put in order by the 
| beſt operator in Rome, Are you be-laced, be-pow- 
' deted, and be-feathered, as other young fellows are, 
and ſhould be? At your age, il faut du brillant, et 
meme un peu de fracas, mais point de midiocre, il 
faut un air vif, aiſe et noble. Avec les 8 un 
maintiey reſpectueux et en mime tems reſpectabis; 
les femmes, un caquet leger enjout, et badin, mais 2 
jours fort poli. 
I 0e give you an opportunity of exerting your ta- 
lents, I ſend you, here incloſed, a letter of recom- 
mendation from Monſieur Villettes, to Madame de 
Simonetti at Milan; a woman of the firſt faſhion 
and conſideration there: and I ſhall, in my next, 
ſend you another, from the ſame perſon, to Madame 
Clerici, at the fame place. As theſe two Ladies“ 
houſes are the refort of all the people of faſhion at 
Milan, ' thoſe two recommendations will introduce 
you to them all. Let me know, in due time, if 
- you have received theſe two letters, that I may have 
them renewed, in caſe of accidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend } Study hard; divert your- 
ſelf heartily : diſtinguiſh, tarefaily, between the plea- 
ſures of a man of faſhion, and the vices of a ſcoun- 


drel : purſue the former, and abhor the latter, like 
a man of ſenſe. 


1 * r 8 Ow” VF 


LETTER CLXXS1V. 


London, February the 5th, O. S. 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ER few people are good cconomiſts of their 
Fortune, and ſtill fewer of their Time; and 

yer, of the two, the latter is the moſt precious, 1 
heartily 
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heartily wiſh you to be a good œconomiſt of both 3 
and you are now of an age to begin to think ſeri- 
ouſly of thoſe two important articles. Young people 
are apt to think that they have ſo much time before 
them, that they may ſquander what they pleaſe of 
it, and yet have enough left; as very great fortunes 
have frequently ſeduced people to a ruinous profuſion. 
Fatal miſtakes, always repented of, but always too 
late! Old Mr. Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the 
Treaſury, in the reigns of King William, Queen 
Anne, and King George the Firſt, uſed to ſay, rake 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themſelves. To this maxim, which he not only 
ched, but practiſed, his two grandſons, at this 
ime, owe the very conſiderable fortunes that he left 
them. Wy 
This holds equally true as to Time ; and I moſt 
earneſtly recommend to you the care of thoſe minutes 
and quarters of hours, in the courſe of the day, which 
people think too ſhort to deſerve their attention; and 
yet, if ſummed up at the end of the year, would 
amount to a very conſiderable portion of time. For 
example : you are to be at ſuch a place at twelve, by 
appointment ; you go out at eleven, to make two or 
three viſits firſt ; thoſe perſons are not at home: in- 
ſtead of ſauntering away that intermediate time at a 
coffee-houſe, and poſſibly alone; return home, write 
a letter, beforehand, for the enſuing poſt, or take up a 
book, I do not mean Deſcartes, Mallebranche, 
Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping ; but ſome 
book of rational amuſement ; and detached pieces, as 
Horace, Boileau, Waller, La Bruyere, Sc. This 
will be ſo much time ſaved, and by no means ill 
employed. Many people loſe a great deal of time 
by reading: for they read frivolous and idle books; 
ſuch as the abſurd Romances of the two laſt oenturies; 
where characters, that never exiſted, are inſipidly 
diſplayed, and ſentiments, that were never felt, 
pompouſly deſcribed. The oriental ravings and ex- 
. travagancies 


| 
| 
| 
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travagancies of the Arabian Nights, and Mogul 


Tales. Or, the new flimſy brochures that now ſwarm 
in France, of Fairy Tales, Reflexions ſur. le Cæur et 
P Efprit, Metaphyſique de P Amour, Analyſe des beaux 
Sentiments; and ſuch ſort of idle frivolous ſtuff, that 
nouriſhes and improves the- mind juſt as much as 
whipped cream would the body. Stick to the beſt 
eſtabliſhed books in every language; the celebrated 


5 Poets, Hiſtorians, Orators, or Philoſophers By theſe 


means (to uſe a city metaphor) you will make fifty 
per cent. of that time, of which others do not make 
above three or four, or probably nothing at all. 
Many people loſe a great deal of their time by 
lazineſs ; they loll and yawn in a great chair, tell 
themſelves that they have not time to begin any thing 
then, and that it will do as well another time. This 
is a moſt unfortunate diſpoſition, and the greateſt 
obſtruction to both knowledge and buſineſs. At your 
age, you have no right nor claim to lazineſs ; I have, 
if 1 pleaſe, being emeritus. You are but juſt liſted 
in the world, and muſt be active, diligent, indefa- 
tigable. If ever you propoſe commanding with dig- 
nity, you mult ſerve up to it with diligence, Never 
ut off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. | 
Diſpatch is the ſoul of buſineſs ; and nothing contri- 
butes more to Diſpatch, than Method. Lay down a 
method for every thing, and ſtick to it inviolably, as 


far as unexpected incidents may allow. Fix one certain 


hour and day in the week for your accompts, and 
keep them together in their proper order; by which 
means they will require very little time, and you can 
never be much cheated. Whatever letters and papers 
you keep, docket and tie them up in their reſpective 
claſſes, ſo that you may inſtantly have recourſe to any 
one. Lay down a method alſo for your reading, for 
which you allot a certain ſhare of your mornings; 
let it be in a conſiſtent and conſecutive courſe, and 


not in that deſultory and immethodical manner, in 


which many people read ſcraps of different authors, 
upon 


E 
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upon different ſubjects. Keep a uſeful and ſhort com- 
mon: place book of what you read, to help your 
memory only, and not for pedantic quotations. Never 


read hiſtory without having maps, and a chronolo- 


gical book, or tables, lying by you, and conſtantly 
recurred to; without which, Hiſtory is only a con- 
fuſed heap of facts. One method more I recom- 
mend to you, by which I have found great benefit, 


even in the moſt diſſipated part of my life; that is, 
do riſe early, and at the ſame hour every morning, 


how late ſoever you may have ſate up the night be- 


fore. This ſecures you an hour or two, at leaſt, of 


reading or reflection, before the common interruptions 


of the morning begin; and it will ſave your conſti- 


tution, by forcing you to go to bed early, at leaſt, 
one night in three. 93 915 


Jou will ſay, it may be, as many young people 


would, that all this order and method is very trouble- 
ſome, only fit for dull people, and a diſagreeable 
reſtraint upon the noble ſpirit and fire of youth. I 
deny it; and aſſert, on the contrary, that it will 
procure you, both more time and more taſte for your 


you, that, after you have purſued it a month, it 


would be troubleſome to you to lay, it afide. Buſineſs. 


whets the appetite, and gives a taſte to pleaſures, as 
exerciſe does to food: and buſineſs can never be done 
without method: it raiſes the ſpirits for pleaſures ; 
and a ſpectacle, a ball, an aſſembly, will much more 
ſenſibly affect a man who has employed, than a man 
who has loſt, the preceding part of the day; nay, I 
will venture to ſay, that a fine lady wil! ſeem to have 
more charms, to a man of ſtudy or buſineſs, than to 
a ſaunterer. The fame liſtleſſneſs runs through his 
whole conduct, and he is as inſipid in his pleaſures, 
as inefficient in every thing elſe, 

I hope you earn your pleaſures, and conſequently 
taſte them ; for, by the way, I know a great man 
men, who call themſelves men of pleaſure, but who, 

in 
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in truth, have none. They adopt other people's, in- 


diſcriminately, but without any taſte of their 
own. I have known them often inflict exceſſes upon 
themſelves, becauſe they thought them 'genteet; 
though they fate as awkwardly upon them as other 


People's clothes would have done. Have no ow: 


ſures but your own, and then you will ſhine in them. 
What are yours? Give me a ſhort hiſtory of them. 
Tenex vous votre coin a table, et dans les bunnes com- 
pagnits ? y brillez vous du cote de la politeſſe, de Ven- 


jou ement, du badinage p Etes vous galant? Filex 
Vous le parfait amour? Eſt il queſtion de flechir par vos 


foins et par vos attentions les rigueurs de quelque fiere 
Princeſſe? You may ſafely truſt me; for, I 
am a ſevere cenſor of Vice and Folly, I am a friend 
and advocate for Pleaſures, and will contribute all in 
my power to yours. 6 

I here is a certain dignity to be kept upin pleaſures, 
as well as in buſmeſs. In love, a man may loſe his 
heart with dignity; but if he loſes his noſe, he loſes 


his character into the bargain, At table, a man may, 


with decency ; have a diſtinguiſhing palate ; but in- 
diſcriminate voraciouſneſs degrades him to a glutton. 
A man may play with decency ; but if he games he is 
diſgraced. Vivacity and wit make a man ſhine in com- 
pany 3 but trite jokes and loud laughter, reduce him 
to a buffoon. Every virtue, they ſay, has its kindred 
vice; every pleaſure, Iam ſure, has its neighbouring 
diſgrace. Mark carefully, therefore, the line that 
ſeparates them, and rather ftop a yard ſhort,than ſtep 
an inch beyond it. | 

I wiſh to God that you had as much pleaſure in fol- 
lowing my advice, as I have in giving it you; and 
you may the eaſier have it, as I give you none that is 
inconſiſtent with your pleaſure. In all that I fay to 
you, it is your intereſt alone that I conſider : truſt to 


my experience; you know you may to my affection. 


Adieu. 
I have received no letter yet, from you or Mr. Harte. 


LETTER 


LETTER Clxxxv. 


London, February the Sch, O. S. 1730. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| Y mad by this time, 1 hope and believe, 
nat | 


made fuch a progreſs in the Italian language, 
that you can read it with eaſe ; I mean, the eaſy books 
m- it: and indeed, in that, as well as in every other 
language, the eaſieſt books are generally the beſt ; 
for, whatever author is obſcure and difficult, in his 
own language, certainly does not think elearly. This 
is, in my opinion, the caſe of a celebrated Italian au- 
thor ; to whom the Italians, from the admiration they 
have of him, have given the epithet of il divine ; 
mean, Dante, Though I formerly knew Italian 
extremely well, I could never underſtand him ; for 
which reaſon, I had done with him, fully convinced 
that he was not worth the pains neceſſary to under 
The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but 
few; I mean authors of invention; for there are, 
undoubtedly, very good Hiſtorians, and excellent 
Tranſlators. The two Poets worth your reading, 
and, I was going to ſay, the only two, are Taſſo 
and Arioſto, Taſſo's Gieruſalemme Liberata, is al- 
together unqueſtionably a fine Poem, though it has 
ſome low, and many falſe thoughts in it: and Boileau 
very juſtly makes it the mark of a bad taſte, to com- 
pare le Clinguant du Taſſe, a POr de Virgile. The 
image, with which he adorns the introduction of his 
Epic Poem, is low and diſguſting; it is that of a 
iroward, ſick, puking child, who is deceived into a 
doſe of neceſſary phyſic by du bon bon. The verſes 
are theſe. 20 
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Cofi all' egro fanciul porgiamo aſperſt 

Di ſoavi licor gli orli del vaſoa: 

Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dalP inganno ſuo vita riceve. 


However, the Poem, with all its faults about it, may 


Juſtly be called a fine one. OS | | 
If fancy, imagination, invention, deſcription, &c. 
conſtitute a Poet, Arioſto is, unqueſtionably, a great 
one. His Orlando, it is true, is a medley of lies and 
truth, ſacred and profane, wars, loves, enchantments, 
giants, mad heroes, and adventurous damſels: but 
then he gives it you very fairly for what it is, and does 


not pretend to put it upon you for the true Epopte, 


or Epic Poem. He ſays, 


Le Donne, i Cavalier, Parme, gli amori 
Le cortęſie, Paudaci impreſe, io canto. 


Thec onnections of his ſtories are admirable, his re- 
flections juſt, his ſneers and ironies incomparably, and 
his painting excellent, When. Angelica, after having 
wandered over half. the world alone with Orlando, 
pretends, notwithſtanding, | 


cel for. wirginal coſi avea ſalvo, 
Come ſela portò dal matern* alvo 


The Author adds, very gravely, 


Forſe era ver, ma non però credibile 


A chi del ſenſo ſuo foſſe Signore. 


Aſtolpho's being carried to the moon, by St. John, 
in order to look for Orlando's loſt wits, at the end 


of the 34th book, and the many loſt things that he 


finds there, is a moſt happy extravagancy, and con- 


tains, at the ſame time, a great deal of jenſe. I 


would 
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would adviſe you to read this Poem with attention. 
It is, alſo, the ſource of half the tales, novels, and 
plays, that have been written ſince. FO 
The Paſtor Fido of Guarini is ſo celebrated, that 
you ſhould read it; but in reading it, you will judge 
of the great propriety of the characters. A parcel 
of ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, with the true paſtoral 
ſimplicity, talk metaphyſics, epigrams, concerts, and 
quibbles, by the hour, to each other. 1 
The Aminta del Taſſo, is much more what it is in- 
tended to be, a Paſtoral ; the ſhepherds, indeed, have 
their concetti, and- their antitheſes ; but are nor quite 
ſo ſublime and abſtracted as thoſe in Paſtor Fido. I 
think that you will like it much the beſt of the 
two. | | 25 * 
Petrarca is, in my mind, a fſing-ſong love-fick 
Poet; much admired, however, by the Italians: but 
an Italian, who ſhould think no better of him than J 
do, would certainly ſay, that he deſerved his Laura 
better than his Lauro; and that wretched quibble 
would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian 
wit. 8 9. 
The Italian Proſe-writers, (of invention I mean) 
which I would recommend to your acquaintance, are 
Machiavello and Bocaccio; the former, for the eſta- 
bliſhed reputation which he has acquired, of a con- 
ſummate Politician, whatever my own private ſenti- 
ments may be of either his politics or his morality. : 
the latter, for his great invention, and for his natural 
and agreeable manner of telling his ſtories. 
Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, Sc. are excel- 
lent hiftorians, and deſerve being read with attention. 
The nature of hiſtory checks, a little, the flights of 
Italian imaginations; which, in works of invention, 
are very high indeed. Tranſtations curb them fill” 
more; and their tranſlations of the claſſics are incom- 
parable ; particularly the firſt ten, tranſlated in the 
time of Leo the Xth, and inferibed to him, under 
the title of the Collana. That original Collana, has 


been 


| 
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been lengthened ſince; aud, if I miſtake not, conſiſts 
now, of one hundred and ten volumes. 
From what I have ſaid, pu will cafily gueſs, that 


» „ 


I meaned to put you upon your guard; and not to let 
your fancy be dazzled and your taſte corrupted, by 


the concetti, the quaintneſſes, and falſe thoughts, which 


are too. much the characteriſtics of the Italian, and Spa; 


niſh authors, I think you are in no great danger, as 


| your taſte has been farmed upon the beſt ancient mo- 
dels; the Greek and Latin authors of the beſt ages, 


who indulge themſelvtg in none of the puetilities I 
have hinted at. 1 y, with truth, that 
true wit, ſound taſte, and good fenſe, are .now as it 
were engroſſed by France and England. Four old 
acquaintances the Germans, I fear, are a little below 
them; and your new acquaintances, the Italians, are 
a great deal too much above them. The former, I 
doubt, crawl a little; the latter, I am ſure, very of- 
ten fly out of ſight, 5 

I recommended to you, a good many years ago, 
and I believe you then read La manitre de bien penſer 


dans les ouvrages d'eſprit, par le Pere Boubours ; and 


I think it is very well worth your reading again, now 
that you can judge of it better. I do not know any 
book that contributes more to form a true taſte ; and 
you find there, into the bargain, the moſt celebrated 
paſſages, both of the ancients and the moderns; which 
refreſh your memory with what you have formerly 
read in them ſeparately. It is followed by a book 


much of the ſame ſize by the ſame author, entitled, 
Suite des Penſees ingenienſes. | 


To do juſtice to the beſt Engliſh and French au- 
thors ; they have not given into that falſe taſte ; they 
allow no thoughts to be good, that are not juſt, and 
founded upon truth, The Age of Lewis XIV. was 


very like the Auguſtan ; Boileau, Moliere, la Fon- 


taine, Racine, Ec. eſtabliſhed the true, and expoſed 


the falſe taſte. The reign of King Charles II. (me- 
ritorious in no other reſpect) baniſhed falſe taſte out 


of 
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of En "TY and proferibed Puns, Quibbles, Acroſ- 
tics, 15 Sine e that, falſe wit has renewed its at- 
tacks, and e Sede to recover its loſt empire, 
both in England and F rance; but without ſucceſs: 
2 though, I muſt fay, with more ſucteſs in F rance than 
in England. Addiſon, Pope, and Swift, having vi- 
: goroully defended the rights of good ſenſe; which is 
more than can be ſaid. of their cotemporary French 
authors; who have of late had a great tendency to le 
aur brillant, le rafinement, et J entortillement. And. 
Lord Roſcommon would be more. in r right now, 
than he was then, in faying, that 


The Englith bullion of one ſterling line: 
Drawn to. French wire, would through whole 
Pages ſhine. | 


pit. no time, my dear child, I conjure you, in 
forming your talte, your manners, your mind, your 
every thing: you have but two years time to do it 
in; for, whatever you are, to a certain degree, at 
twenty, you will be, more or leſs, all the reſt of | 
your we, 0; it be a long and happy one! Adieu. 


9 8 * * 


1 1 *. cLxxxvi 
London, F PEELED the 22d, 0. 8. 17 50. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
F the Italian of your letter to Lady Cheſterfield 


was all your own, I am very well fatisfied with 

che progreſs which you have made in that language in 

o ſhort a time; according to that gradation, you 

will, in a very little time more, be maſter of it. Ex- 

I» cept at the French Embaſiador's, I believe you hear 
only Italian {poke for the Italians ſpeak very little 
Nei, N n | French, : 
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French, and that little generally very ill. The French 


are even with them, and generally ſpeak Italian as ill 


for I never knew a Frenchman in my life who could 


; pronounce the Italian ce ci, or ge gi. Your deſire of 


pleaſing the Roman Ladies will of courſe give you, 
not only the deſire, but the means, of ſpeaking to 


them elegantly in their own language. The Princeſs 


Borgheſe, I am told, ſpeaks French both ill, and un- 


| willingly ; and therefore you ſhould make a merit to 


her of your application to her language. She is, by 


a kind of preſcription (a longer than ſhe would pro- 


bably wiſh) at the head of the beau monde at Rome; 
and can, conſequently, eftabliſh or deſtroy a young 
fellow's faſhionable character. If ſhe declares him 
amabile e leggiadro, others will think” him fo, or, at 


leaſt, thoſe who do not, will not dare to ſay ſo. There 


are in every great town ſome fuch women, whoſe 
rank, beauty, and fortune have conſpired to place 


them at the head of the faſhion. They have gene- 


rally been gallant, but within certain decent bounds. 
Their gallantries have taught, both them and their 
admirers, good- breeding : without which they could 
keep up no dignity; but would be vilified by thoſe 
very gallantries which put them in vogue. It is with 
theſe women, as with Miniſters and Favourites at 


Court; they decide upon faſhion. and characters, as 


theſe do of fortunes and preferments. Pay particular 
court, therefore, wherever you are, to theſe female 
ſovereigns of the beau monde: their recommendation 
is a paſſport through all the realms of politeneſs. But 
then, remember that they require minute, officious 
attentions. You ſhould, if poſſible, gueſs at, and 


anticipate, all their little fancies and inclinations ; make 


yourſelf familiarly and domeſtically uſeful to them, 
by offering yourſelf for all their little commiſſions, 
and aſſiſting in doing the honours of their houſes, and 


entering with ſeeming unction into all their little 


grievances, buſtles, and views; for they are always 
buſy. If you are once ben ficcato at the Palazzo 
5 Borgheſe, 
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Borgheſe, you will ſoon be in faſhion at Rome ; and 
being in faſhion, will ſoon faſhion you; for chat! is 
Vhat you muſt now think of very ſeriouſly. 

I am ſorry that there Is no good dancing- maſter at 
Rome, to form your exterior air and carriage ; which, 

I doubt, are not yet the genteeleſt in the world, But 
you may, and I hope you will, in. the mean time, 
obſerve the air and carriage of thoſe who are reckoned 


to have the beſt, and form your own upon them. 


Eaſe, gracefulneſs, and dignity, compoſe the air and 
addreſs of a Man of Faſhion; which is as unlike the 
affected attitudes and motions of a petit maitre, as it 
is to the awk ward, negligent, clumſy, and ſlouching 
manner of a booby. 

Ils am extremely pleaſed with the account Mr. Harte 
has given me of the allotment of your time at Rome. 
TD hoſe five hours every morning, which you employ 
in ſerious ſtudies with Mr, Harte, are laid out with 
great intereſt, and will make you rich all the reſt of 
your life. Ido not look upon the ſubſequent morning 
hours, which you paſs with your Cicerone, to be il 
diſpoſed of; there is a kind of connection between 
them: and your evening diverſions, in good compa- 
ny, are, in their way, as uſeful and neceſſary. This 
is the way for you to have both weight and luſtre in 
the world; and this is the object which I always je 

in view in your education. 

Adieu, my friend! Go on and Pbper 

Mr. Grevenkop has juſt received Mr, Harte's le- 
ter of the 19th, N. 8. 


LETTER CLXXXVII. 


London, March the $th, O. S. 1750. 


OUNG as you are, I hope you are in haſte to 

live; by living, I mean living with luſtre and 
\ honour to yourſelf, with utility to ſociety ; doing, 
N n 2 — — hat 


pleaſures (they cannot be called pleaſures) of low and 
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what may deſerve to be written, or writing what may 


deſerve to be read: I ſhould wiſh both. Thoſe who 
conſider life in that light, will not idly laviſh one mo- 


ment. The preſent moments are the only ones we 


are ſure of, and as ſuch the moſt valuable; but yours 
are doubly ſo, at your age; for the credit, the dig- 
nity, the comfort, and the pleaſure of all your future 
moments, depend upon the uſe you make of your 


8 preſent ones. 


T am extremely ſatisfied with your preſent manner 
of employing your time; but will you always employ 
it as well? J am far from meaning always in the ſame 
way; but I mean as well in proportion, in the varia- 
tion of age and circumſtances. You now ſtudy five 
hours every morning; I neither ſappoſe that you will, 
nor deſire that you ſhould), do ſo for the reſt of your 
life. Both buſineſs and pleaſure will juſtly and equally 
break in upon thoſe hours. But then, will you al- 
ways employ the leiſure, they leave you, in uſeful 
ſtudies ? If you have but an hour, will you improve 
that hour, inſtead of idling it away ? 'While you have 
ſuch a friend and moniter with you as Mr. Harte, I 
am ſure you will. But, ſuppoſe that buſineſs and 
ſituations ſhould, in fix or ſeven months, call Mr. 


Harte away from you tell me truly, what may I 


expect and depend upon from you, when left to your- 


ſelf? May I be ſure that you will employ ſome part 


of every day, in adding ſomething to that ſtock of 
knowledge which he will have left you? May J hope 
that you will allot one hour in the week to the care 
of your own affairs, to keep them in that order and 
method which every prudent man does ? But, above 
all, may I be convinced that your pleaſures, what- 
ever they may be, will be confined within the circle 
of good company, and people of faſhion ? Thoſe 
pleaſures I recommend to you; I will promote them, 
I will pay for them: but I will neither pay for, nor 
fuffer, the unbecoming, diſgraceful, and degrading 


pro- 


tf 
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profligate company. I confeſs, the pleaſures of high 
life are not always ſtrictly philoſophical ;, and, I be- 
lieve, a.Stoic would blame my indulgence ; but I am 
yet no Stoic, though turned of five-and-fifty ;.and I 
am apt to thipk that you are rather leſs fo, at eigh- 
teen. The pleaſures of the table, among people of 
the firſt faſhion, may, indeed, ſometinies, by acci- 
dent, run into exceſſes ; but they will never fink into 
a continued courſe of gluttony and drunkenneſs. The 
gallantry of high life,” though not ſtrictly juſtifiable, 
carries, at leaſt, no external marks of infamy about 
it. Neither the heart nor the conſtitution is corrupt- 
ed by it; neither noſe nor character loſt by it: man- 
ners, poſſibly, improved. Play, jn good company, 
is only play, and not gaming; not deep, and, 
conſequently, not dangerous, nor diſhonourable. 
It is only the inter- acts of other amuſements. 
This, I am fure, is not talking to you like an old 
man, though it is talking to you like an old: friend: 
theſe are not hard conditions to aſk of you. 'T am 
certain you. have ſenſe enough to know how reaſona- 
ble they are on my part, how advantagequs they are 
on yours; but have you reſolutiqn enough to per- 
form them? Can you withſtand” the examples,” and 
the ions” Ws" the profligate, and their infamous 
miſſionaries? For I have known miany a young fel- 
| low ſeduced by a mauvaiſe bonte, that made him 
aſhameq to refuſe. Theſe*are reſolutions which you 
muſt form, and ſteadily execute, F mycnrons when- 
ever you loſe the friendly care and aſſiſtance of your 
Mentor. In the mean time, make a greedy uſe of 
him; exhauſt him if you can, of all his Knowledge: 
and get the Prophet's mantle from him, before he is 
taken away himfelf. 1 
Lou ſeem to like Rome; How do you go on 
there? Are you got into the inſide of that extraordi- 
nary government? Has your Abbate Foggini diſco- 
vered many of thoſe myſteries to you? Have you 
made an acquaintance with ſome 1 1 
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know no people in the world more inſtructive. You 


would do very well to take one or two ſuch ſort of 
i E home with you to dinner every day: it would 


only a little ineſtra and macaroni the more; and a 
three or four hours converſation de ſuite produces a 
thouſand uſeful informations, which ſhort meetings 
and ſnatches at third places do not admit of; and 
many of thoſe gentlemen are, by no means, un- 
willing to dine gratis. Whenever you meet with a 
man eminent in any way, feed him, and feed upon 
him at the ſame time; it will not only improve you, 
but give you a reputation of knowledge, and of loving 
it in others. | 
I have been lately informed of an Italian book, 
which I believe may be of uſe to you, and which, I 
dare ſay, you may get at Rome; written by one 
Alberti, about fourſcore, or a hundred years ago, a 
thick quarto. It is a claſſical deſcription of Italy; 
from whence, I am aſſured, that Mr. Addiſon, to 


fave himſelf trouble, has taken moſt of his remarks 


and claſſical references. I am told, that it is an ex- 
cellent book for a traveller in Italy. 5 

What Italian books have you read, or are you 
reading? Arioſto I hope is one of them, Pray apply 


yourſelf diligently to Italian; it is fo eaſy a language, 


that ſpeaking it conſtantly, and reading it often, 
muſt, in ſix months more, make you perfectly maſter 


of it: in which caſe you will never forget it; for we 
only forget thoſe things of which we know but 


little. . | 
But, above all things, to all that you learn, to all 
that you ſay, and to all that you do, remember to 


join the Graces, All is imperfect without them; 


with them, every thing is, at leaſt, tolerable. No- 


thing could hurt me more than to find you unattended 


by them. Hew cruelly ſhould I be ſhocked, if, at 
our firſt meeting, you ſhould preſent yourſelf to me 


without them? Invoke then, and facrifice to them 


every moment: they are always kind, where they 
+ 5 are 
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are aſſiduouſly courted. For God's ſake, aim at per- 

fection in every thing: Nil actum reputans ij quid ſu- 

pereſſet agendum. Adieu. Yours, moſt tenderly. 


KK 


* * 
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LETTER CLXXXVII. 


London, March the 19th, O. S. 1730. 
Mx DEAR FRIEND, Ha | 


Acknowledge your laſt letter of the 24th Fe- 

bruary N, S. In return for your earthquake, I 
can tell you that we haye had, here, more than our 
' ſhare of earthquakes, for we had two very ſtrong ones 
in eight-and-twenty days. They really do too much 
honour to our cold climate; in your warm one, they 
are compenſated by favours from the ſun, which we 
do not enjoy, | | IT 

I did not think that the preſent Pope was a fort of 
man, to build ſeyen modern little chapels at the ex- 
pence of ſo reſpectable a piece of antiquity as the 
Colliſeum. However, let his Holineſs's taſte of Vir 
be ever ſo bad, pray get ſomebody to preſent. you to 
him, before you leave Rome ; and without heſitation 
kiſs his flipper, or whatever elſe the &iquette of that 
Court requires, I would have you ſee all thoſe cere- 
monies; and I preſume that you are, by this time, 
2 at Italian to underſtand and anſwer 11 
Santo 


adre in that language. I hope, too, that you | 


have acquired addreſs, and uſage enough of the world, 
to be preſented to any body, without embarraſſment 
or diſapprobation. If that is not yet quite A 
as I cannot ſuppoſe that it is entirely, cuſtom will 
improve it daily, and habit at laſt complete it. I have 
for ſome time told you, that the great difficulties are 

retty well conquered, You have ed know- 
foes which is the Principium et Fons; but you have 


now a variety of leſſer things to attend to, which col- 
lectively make one great and important oct. Tou 
3 * „ * | 823 cally * 
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eaſily gueſs that Lean, the Grades, the Air, Addreſt, 
Politeneſs, and, in ſhort, the whole ournure and 
 ogrtmens of 1 man of Faſhion; ſo many little things 
conſpire to form that tournure, that though ſeparately- 
they ſeem too inſignificant to mention, yet aggregately 
they are too material, (for me, who” think for you 
down to the very loweſt things) to omit. For in- 
Ince 3 Do yu uſe you felf to carve, eat, and drink 
genteely; and with eaſe? Do you take care to walk, 
fir, ſtand, and preſent yourſelf gracefully? Are you 
ſutficiently upon your . guard „ aws ward atti- 
tudes,” and illiberal, ill-bred, and difguſting habits ; 
ſuch as ſcratchi 72 yourſelf, putting your fingers. in 
your mouth, noſe, and ears? Tricks always acquired 
at ſchools, often too much neglectꝭd afterwards; but, 


however, extremely ill bred and nauſeous. For Ido 


not conceive that any man has a right to exhibit, in 
. one excrement, more than another. 
Do you dreſs. well, and think a little of the Brillant 
in your perſon ? That too is neceſſary, becauſe it is 
' prevenaui. Do you aim at eaſy, engaging, but at the 
ſame time civil or reſpectful manners, according to 
the company you are in? Theſe, and a thouſand | 
other things, which you will obſerve in people of 
faſhion, better than I can deſcribe them, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for every man; but ſtill more for you, 
than for almoſt any man living. The ſhowiſh, the 
ſhining, the eos ins parts of the character of a fine 
gentleman, ſhouſd (conſidering your deſtination) be 
the principal objects of your preſent attention. 

When you return here, I am apt to think that you 
will find ſomething better to do, than to run to Mr, 
Oſborne's at Gray's-Inn, to pick up ſcarce books. 
Buy good books, and read them; the beſt books are 
the commoneſt, and the laſt editions are always the 
beſt, if the editors are not blockheads; for they may 


7 


plrofit of the former. But take care not to underſtand 


editions and title- pages too well. It always ſmells of 
| pedantry, and not always of learning, What cu- 
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rious books I have, they are indeed but few, ſhall be 
at your ſervice. I have ſome of the Old Collana, and 
the Macchiavel of 1550. Beware of the Bibliomanie. 

In the midlt of either your ſtudies or your pleaſures, 
pray never loſe view of the object of your deſtina- 


tion; I mean the political affairs of Europe. Follow 


them politically, chronologically, and geographically, 
through the news-papers,' and trace up the facts which 


you meet with there, to their ſources : as for example; 


conſult the Treaties of Neuſtadt and Abo, with regard 
to the diſputes, which you read of every day in the 
public papers, between Ruſſia and Sweden. For the 
affairs of Italy, which are reported to be the objects 


of preſent negotiations, recur 'to the quadruple al- 


liance of the yeatz1718, and follow them down 
through their ſeveral variations to the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 1748; in which (by the bye) you will 


find the very different tenures by which the Infant 


Don Philip, your nameſake, holds Parma and Pla- 
centia. Conſult, alſo, the Emperor Charles the Sixthꝰs 


Act of Ceſſion of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 


in 1736. The ſucceſſion to the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, being a point, which, upon the death of 


the preſent King of Spain, is likely ro-occaſion ſome - . 


diſputes, do not loſe the thread of theſe matters; 


which is carried on with great eaſe, but, if once 
broken, is reſumed with difficulty. 1 8 85 
Pray tell Mr, Harte, that I have, ſent his packet 


- 
* 


to Baron Firmian, by Count Einſiedlen, who is gone 


from hence this day for Germany, and paſſes through 
Vienna in his way to Italy; where he is in hopes of 
croſſing upon you ſomewhere or other. Adieu my 
friend! | 


Xa ęrres, Na gires. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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